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E are frequently assured by trav- 

W ellers, who “do” their England 
in a fortnight, — seeing rural 

life from the windows of railway carriages, 
and acquainting themselves only with 
such types of British character as boots 
and waiters at tourist hotels, designing 
cabmen and loquacious cathedral vergers 
—that England is no longer the England 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Irving ; 
that it has been modernized 
out of recognition. Butgo | 
with me across country, 
along sweet-smelling 
hedgerows, through flowery 
lanes, and over the white 
footpaths which wind 
through the broad meadows 
up to the woodland hamlet 
on the hillside yonder, 
where the square Norman 
tower of the parish church 
lifts its hoary head above 
the tree tops, and you shall 
find that rural England, if 
not altogether Merry England, is at heart 
Old England still. 

As we mount through the fields, we 
have a comprehensive panorama at our 
feet. Widestretching meadows, vividly 
green, on which horses and cattle are 
peacefully grazing, as well as great flocks 
of sheep as yet unshorn and bearing 
upon their burly backs rude stripes of 
red ochre, the brand of their owner; 
gracefully outlined, sombre-wooded hills, 


divided by vales deep down in whose 
peaceful depths course feeders to the 
ocean-bound stream which sluggishly 
glistens upon the horizon of the lower 
level. Hedges everywhere abound — 
great, solid, interminable banks of green, 
which cut the country up into a sort of 
gigantic checker-board with the various 
enclosures of all imaginable shapes, from 
round to square. Every field, large or 





‘* Great flocks of sheep, as yet unshorn,” 


small, has its particular name, and has 
doubtless borne that name and been of 
that particular shape for hundreds of 
years— some of them since Doomsday 
Book. 

As we walk along, startled thrushes 
flutter from the hedges, and skylarks, 
rising in quick succession from the mea- 
dows, lose themselves in the azure and 
pour down upon us floods of bewitching 
melody. We pass men breaking flints on 
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the roadway, with wire goggles to protect 
their eyes from the flying bits ; shepherds 
resting on gates, with dogs at their side, 
idly watching their grazing flocks; car- 
ters in white blouses, walking beside tan- 
dem teams of heavy red and black shire 
horses, and gazing at us with dull curi- 





"*Over the white footpaths which wind through the broad meadows.’ 


osity; children with books and slate 
slung at their back playing by the road- 
side, laggards from school ; farm laborers, 
bearing billhooks for hedge trimming, or 
hoes heavy enough to serve as adzes, 
shuffling along, none too eager to reach 
their appointed tasks. Mayhap the par- 
son and his rosy-cheeked women folk 
trundle past in their modest dog-cart, 
from a day’s shopping in the county 
town; or the squire, fresh down on the 
train from London, where he was nobody, 
to here where as lord of the manor he is 
everybody, drives by in silent state, with a 
brace of liveried retainers on the box seat. 


The squire’s “ big house”’ is just over 
there, its lawns and woodlands improved 
by centuries of landscape gardening, all 
carefully bounded and hidden by high 
stone walls, which are resplendent in ivy, 
moss and lichens; one view alone is 
vouchsafed the groundlings, and that 
is through the 
open bars of those 
massive iron gates, 
a rose - embow- 
ered lodge in the 
foreground, a broad 
and winding gravel- 
led driveway, and a 
tempting vista over 
stretches of green- 
sward beneath 
sturdy oaks and 
sweeping elms, the 
bewindowed man- 
sion filling up the 
background, __rec- 
tangular, gray, 
austere as the old squire himself. 

The village has grown up as a conse- 
quence of the presence of the big house. 
Its nucleus a few centuries back was the 
squire’s out servants, his farm laborers 
and those of his agricultural tenants. 
Hence its one long, irregular street is 
conveniently nestled at the foot of the 
squire’s homestead grounds, with his 
park walls for a background and his en- 
trance gate vying as a work of art with 
the old market cross and the spick-span 
Victoria Jubilee fountain. 

There are a few square, plain two-story 
brick and stone buildings around the 








“The parish church lifts its hoary head above the tree tops.” 
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Farm Laborer at Work. 


broad market-place, in which live the 
squire’s steward, the surgeon and the 
doctor, with mayhap a shopkeeper or two, 
and a military pensioner; but as a rule 
the villagers are domiciled in cottages. 
These are low story-and-a-half cabins, 
each closely crowding its neighbor; the 
walls of stone or brick often scrupulously 
whitened with lime-wash, and the well- 
dormered roof either of red-brick tile or 
of straw thatch. Sometimes the cottage 
abuts directly upon the street, often with- 
out allowance for a footpath ; more often, 
perhaps, there is in front a rod or less of 
flower garden, bounded from the street 
by a low stone wall and a wicket, while 
flowering vines are trained over door and 
windows. Here and there is a long solid 
block of dreary looking cottages for the 
farm laborers, each householder being 
allowed a front door and a window or 
two, with a gay flower-patch carefully 
screened from his next-door neighbor ; 
for the Englishman, high or low, is mar- 
vellously exclusive, and nothing about 
America amazes him more than to hear 
that in many of our towns a partition 
fence is something of a rarity. 

The American in England is at once 


attracted by the neat appearance of the 
cottages of the poor. The yards are 
scrupulously kept free from litter; the 
wealth of vegetation, in this moist climate, 
soon hides from view whatever needs be 
hidden. In place of our crude fences 
and buildings of wood that, neglected, 
soon tumble into unsightly ruin, the Eng- 
lish use brick and stone, which endure 
for centuries and grow more beautiful 
with the passing years. Our old village 
is a most charming study in red and 
green: red brick, red chimney pots, red 
tiles, red lichens carpeting the light-gray 
stone, and everywhere these masses of 
glowing red embowered in greenery, moss 
on the roofs and ivy on the walls. 

One of the interesting features of Eng- 
lish rural life is the number of small retail 
shops. In this rustic village of a thou- 
sand inhabitants, probably one-fifth of 
the cottages display something for sale. 
The man of the house is perhaps a me- 
chanic or a farm laborer, and his wife 
and children strive to eke out the meagre 
family income by selling candies, cake, 
bread, vegetables, and knick-knacks. Now 
and then the shop blossoms out into a 
small grocery, but in the majority of 
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cases, five dollars would be a large esti- 
mate of the value of the stock in trade ; 
while frequently one sees a feeble attempt 
to attract children’s pennies by a display 
of sweets in a roadside cottage window 
that surely could be bought out at retail 
for fifty cents. From the fact that prac- 
tically the shopkeepers, big and little, in 
all but the-largest English towns, live 
back of or above their shops, and often 
indeed in them, and that the women and 
children of the household are the clerks, 
if not the sole managers, arises this 


station. There is the inevitable “ co- 
operative store,””—or ‘the stores,” as 
this establishment is frequently called; 
then there are the “potato store,” the 
“cheese and butter store,” the “game 
store,” etc. Everything else is a “ shop,” 
except the barber-shop, which is glorified 
into a “hairdressing saloon,’ and the 
tobacco-shop, which is a “ smokers’ 
bazaar”; at the candy shops, you may 
ask for candies in vain, for everything of 
the sort is “ sweets,” and lemon drops are 
disguised as “ acidulated pastiles.” What 
in America we should 








‘*Sometimes the cottages abut directly upon the street, without allowance 
for a footpath.” 


enormous competition in retail trade. 
Expenses are light, indeed scarcely more 
than they would be if the family were not 
in trade, and it costs but little to make a 
modest mercantile venture. 

An American at once notices the vil- 
lage signboards, which bear a phrase- 
ology strange to him. ‘“ Smith’s work in 
general,’ is the legend adopted by the 
blacksmith, who occasionally calls him- 
self a “forge master.” The carpenter 
informs you that he is a “practical 
undertaker and general joiner.’’ The 
dairyman is a “cowkeeper,’’ and some- 
times he makes bold to invite you in, in 
letters a foot high, to “see customers’ 
jugs filled direct from the cow.” The 
word “store” in England is principally 
used where in America we would employ 
the term “depot’”—in a _ mercantile 
sense, and not as a synonym for railway 


style a boarding stable, 
is in England the only 
sort of “livery stable” 
known ; where there are 
also horses for hire, it 
becomes a * posting es- 
tablishment ”’ or “ post- 
house,” and the keeper, 
an important village 
character, is a “ post- 
master,” just as his 
ancestor was in the long 
ago, before the modern 
postmaster, as a dispen- 
ser of mail matter, was 
heard of. 

Our village has its 
full quota of mechanics. 
Those whose work per- 
mits them to do so, 
usually keep to their shops, which are 
either in or contiguous to their homes. 
One may see the village joiner, who is at 
the same time the parish undertaker, 
working at his bench any day of the 
week, from eight and often six in the 
morning till five in the afternoon, his 
buxom wife busy hard by with her wash- 
ing or ironing, and their children merrily 
making dolls’ houses of the coffins. 

In a country where buildings are of 
bricks and stone, and even the pigsty and 
the garden wall must endure for cen- 
turies, naturally, the mason is the artisan 
most in demand, and our village has 
several of this trade. Their work at the 


farms and on the great estates of the 
Shire often leads them many miles from 
home, and they have a tramping reputa- 
tion akin to that of the American printer. 
Groups of craftsmen — masons, carpen- 
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ters, and plumbers— may be met any 
day on the highway or on the trains, 
bound to or from their work, carrying 
their tools in rude baskets slung over their 
shoulders. A cheap style of bicycle is 
rapidly coming into 
use both among 
these and the farm 
laborers, aS a means 
of rapid transit to 
and from their 
homes. It would be 
a decided gain if 
the wheel, in getting 
them over the ground 
quickly, might have 
the effect to lessen 
their demands on the 
wayside taprooms. 
The English jour- 
neyman has an un- 
attractive life. 
Starting out to his 
work, perhaps miles 
away, at six o’clock 
in the summer 
morning, with a heavy basket of tools 
and food over his shoulder, he often 
works until eight absolutely breakfast- 
less; then half an hour is allowed him 
for his cheerless meal of cold tea and 
bread and fat bacon; at noon he has an 
hour or less, for what dinner he has 
brought with him; and at five o’clock 
ends his day’s task, he sometimes taking 
a light lunch in the middle of the after- 
noon. As with the farm laborer, rheu- 
matism early seeks him for a victim, and 
at sixty he is quite apt to be a useless old 
man with “a crick in his back,” a burden 





‘*But as a rule the villagers are domiciled in small cottages,” 
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to himself and his relatives, else an 
inmate of either the “ union’’—as the 
public workhouse is now called,—or a 
privately endowed almshouse. Earning 
at his best, and in the height of a busy 


The old Market Cross. 


season, not to exceed one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per day, with long 
stretches of either sickness or no work, 
invariably a large family on his hands, 
possibly a drink habit which makes every 
spare penny burn in his pocket, and the 
cost of provisions not on the whole below 
that prevalent in America for the same 
quality of supplies, he neither accumulates 
savings nor apparently wishes to. Let 
him endeavor to rise above his fellows or 
furnish more comfortably his little cot- 
tage — which the landlord’s agent keeps 
so neatly without, but whose interior is 
apt to be cheerless enough — 
he would in many commu- 
nities be scoffed at and 
shunned at the alehouse, as 
a man too proud for that 
state of life unto which it 
hath pleased God to call him. 
Then, again, the “ union” 
will receive him when at last 
his working days are over, 
and he looks forward with 
complacency, or shall we say 
with sullen indifference, to 
ending his days as a pauper. 
The picture is gloomy 
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‘'The American in England is at once attracted by the neat appearance of the 


cottages of the poor.” 
enough, but Merry England is filled with 
such, if you care to look for them. To 
be sure, individuals and neighborhoods 
differ. I know communities where there 
are artisans living in their own neat cot- 
tages, on either leased land or freehold, 
and in a few cases owning and letting 
tenements to others, — but this is quite 
exceptional. The average condition is as 
I have stated. 

At the substratum of village life is the 
farm laborer. Commencing in the barns 





A Bit of the Barnyard, 


or in the fields at six in the morning, 
with three intervals in the day for re- 
freshment, he is generally released at five 
in the afternoon, although often working 
much later. Nominally, his wages are in 


the slack season 
from two dollars and 
a half to three dol- 
lars and a half per 
week, and in the 
busy season four 
dollars, if he be a 
good man; but in 
addition he receives 
perquisites which 
vary according to 
the custom of the 
locality or the gen- 
erosity of his master. 
These sometimes 
include free cot- 
tage-rent — equiva- 
lent to two dollars 
or two dollars and 
a half per month,— 
occasional faggots 
from the copse, a few vegetables, and a 
gratuity at Michaelmas. All told, these 
gratuities amount under favorable condi- 
tions to perhaps fifty dollars, making his 
total income somewhere about three 
dollars and a half or four dollars and a half 
per week. But it should be mentioned 
that in some districts the “ Michaelmas 
money,” of say twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars is considered by the laborer as his 
especial perquisite, free from wife and 
child, and too often is squandered at the 
public house in a general roystering. 
With such wages for the laborer, of 
course, it becomes necessary for every 
member of the household not an infant 
to be earning something. As education 
is compulsory, certain hours must be 
spent by the children in school until they 
are ten or twelve years of age; but their 
spare hours and holidays are often spent 
with their parents in the fields, helping 
earn their sustenance. A bright boy of 
fifteen, who can accomplish nearly as 
much as a man, is worth a dollar anda 
half per week. By the day, boys and girls 
are supposed to be worth to the farmer 
from twenty-five to thirty cents, and women 
forty cents; while the price of “ piece- 
work” in the fields and gardens is such 
that a capable man can earn sixty to 
eighty cents, which is considered a good 
wage. It must be remembered, however, 
that the English farmer employs his men 
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the year round, winter or summer, work 
or no work, giving them “ piecework”’ 
when possible, and at other times paying 
monthly wages. 

Clad in rough clothing, corduroy being 
a familiar material, a leathern strap en- 
circling each leg above the calf to keep 





‘* Uncouth in speech and manner, the ordinary farm 
laborer is not an attractive creature.” 


his trousers comfortably baggy at the 
knee, slouchy and dirty, smelling loudly 
of vile tobacco, uncouth in speech and 
manner, the ordinary farm laborer, while 
a useful, is not an attractive creature. 
The brightest of the peasant boys, after 
graduating from the local board school, 
float off to the large towns to become 
porters or to go into railway employ; or 
mayhap to swell the ever-increasing army 
of the city’s unemployed. And so one 
finds, as a rule, only the dullards and the 
old men remaining on the farms, thus 
lowering the quality of the class. 

A conversation I had with a large 
Hampshire farmer was sig- 
nificant. He appeared to 
have more people in his 
employ, old and young, than 
he had any legitimate use 
for, and countenanced a 
degree of shirking on their 
part that quite surprised me. 
His defence was, that these 
people must be supported 
somehow. If he discharged 
them, they would “ come on 
the parish ’’ for support, and 
he, being one of the chief 
poor-rate payers, would be 
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obliged to help sustain the burden. He 
thought it better, for them and for him, to 
keep them to at least the semblance of 
labor, and not allow them to drift into 
chronic pauperism. I found a similar state 
of affairs in other parishes and counties 
where I had an opportunity to make in- 
quiry, and must say that this condition of 
affairs seemed to me pitiful indeed. 

An American, accustomed to our 
spread-out methods with individual pro- 
prietorship and every cottage set in its 
own patch of ground, at first finds it 
difficult to believe the census returns of 
compact European communities. Even 
in our little village, with woods and fields 
spreading out for miles in every direc- 
tion, humanity is packed away almost as 
closely as it is in the heart of London. 
The cottages have scarcely more land 
than one sees in the front flower garden. 
For the most part house abuts house, 
front and rear. Peer into the alley-ways 
or court-yards, and you will find houses 
emptying out into them as thick as they 
can stand. In the little story-and-a-half 
thatched cottage, two or three families 
are occupying space which in an Ameri- 
can village would be thought too con- 
tracted for one. They are crowded like 
wasps in a nest, with a promiscuity not 
altogether pleasant. At first sight, you 
would say this village possessed two or 
three hundred souls, but find that it can 
count up a thousand. It is a land of 
rent-paying and heavy taxes, and the 
business of huddling into as small and 
cheap a holding as possible has in all 
these centuries of experience been re- 
duced to a science. 





‘* Now and then the shop blossoms into a small grocery.” 
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‘* Breakfast time.” 


Having no vegetable garden at home, 
the artisans and laborers have had set 
aside for them allotments in one of the 
squire’s fields contiguous to the hamlet. 
The stranger, approaching the allotment 
field for the first time, would suppose it 
to be the holding of a professional mar- 
ket gardener, being carefully divided into 
equal-sized, rectangular strips with nar- 
row paths between. ‘These strips are the 
plots of the several villagers, each paying 
to the squire’s agent a fixed annual 
rental for his two or three square rods, 
equivalent to a rate of about ten dollars 
an acre. It is a busy and rather a merry 
scene, in the long summer twilight, to see 
the villagers out in the allotments, getting 
the cool evening air, and gossiping over 
the affairs of the parish; the men lei- 
surely plying their hoes, the children on 
their knees plucking weeds, and the wom- 
en either similarly engaged or sitting in 
groups hard by doing the family mend- 
ing. 

The squire’s chief tenant is the farmer. 
“An agricultural gentleman”’ the county 
paper styles him; and he most certainly 
is a gentleman in agriculture. The aver- 
age American farmer gets up before sun- 
rise to milk his cows, and, drudging all 


day in the barn and field with an earn- 
estness he could not instil into his ser- 
vants, drags his weary bones to bed soon 
after supper. He is an old man when he 
ought to be in his prime. The English 
agriculturist, on the other hand, leaves 
this sort of thing to his laborers; and, 
issuing his mandates to the foreman at 
his several farmsteads, acts merely the 
part of general manager. You visit him 
at his home, and you will find that his 
household is conducted on much the 
same lines as that of a manufacturer ; 
indeed, he looks upon his business as 
simply a business and not manual drudg- 
ery — such a business as any gentleman 
might conduct who had the requisite 
scientific skill, executive tact, and capital. 

Farming methods are expensive in 
England. This sort of management 
causes more waste than where the farmer 
is his own laborer ; then, again, the Eng- 
lish farmer is, as well, a sportsman, — and 
foxes and rabbits, which it were a sin 
to exterminate, often create widespread 
damage. In the treatment of many crops, 
old and cumbersome tools and methods 
are used, because Englishmen abhor 
change; the soil has in many districts 
utterly lost its native strength from cen- 
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turies of over-cropping, and is now no 
better than a medium for the transmuta- 
tion of fertilizers into vegetable matter ; 
and we have already seen that the farmer, 
in his capacity of poor-rate payer, has a 
patriarchal duty to perform, and cannot 
control his own labor account. When 
you add to these hampering conditions 
the fact that the competition of American 
beef and wheat, French and Spanish 
vegetables and fruit, and Australian mut- 
ton, has seriously lowered the prices of 
native products, it will be wondered how 
the English agriculturist can longer exist, 
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He loves his ale, but insists in his husky, 
jovial way, on your taking wine. He isa 
conservative of the conservatives, wants 
an embargo placed on “that wretched 
stuff from America they call beef over 
there,” and “takes the chair’”’ at his 
party meeting in the old town hall. He 
reads the London Zimes or the Standard 
every morning before breakfast; and 
being a devout churchman, after break- 
fast has family prayers, to which the 
housemaids, in their cleanest aprons and 
daintiest caps, are summoned by the 
mistress’s bell. 


i 
aati, 


The village smithy. 


and still pay an annual rental averaging 
five dollars per acre. 

Certainly, hundreds of the class have 
been crowded to the wall in the past 
dozen years. Nevertheless, in every 
community there are old-fashioned farm- 
ers still apparently as flourishing as ever. 
The chief farmer of our village is just 
such a man as Punch loves to picture: 
six feet high, broad of chest, still broader 
at the belt; a jolly face, a double chin, 
and enormous jowls ; a severity of coun- 
tenance that is often lightened by the 
heartiest of smiles; his leathern riding- 
gaiters always buttoned on, as if just off 
for a tour of inspection of his several 
farms, or for a visit to the market town. 


The children are away at boarding- 
schools, in far-away towns, and are 
gathered in at the family board only at 
holiday-time. The mistress herself, though 
guiltless of a knowledge of butter-making 
or of other laborious accomplishments of 
American farmers’ wives, is a comely 
matron of affairs, a most exemplary 
mother, a model wife and housekeeper. 
She is, with the parson’s wife, interested 
in the practical charities of the parish; a 
woman with a serious mission at her door, 
and ability and heart modestly to exe- 
cute it. 

Perhaps the most picturesque character 
we shall meet in the village is the rector 
of the Established Church, —the “ par- 
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son,” in the homely vernacular of the 
district. Now and then we may enter a 
parish where the living is in the hands of 
the bishop ; again, it may be in the gift 
of the ecclesiastical commission, a power- 
ful committee of clericals and laymen 
who have in charge the vast temporal 
affairs of the Establishment; but in this 
case, the living is in the gift of a person 
in the north counties, who never saw our 





‘* The little town-hall has stood for centuries.” 


village, and possibly could not with any 
degree of certainty point it out on the 
map. So, a score or so of years ago, our 
friend the parson settled down among 
these people as their spiritual adviser, 
without so much as saying “by your 
leave,’’ and has been here ever since. 

It is not always that such settlements 
produce happy results. It is one of the 
all-too numerous evils of the Establish- 
ment that, presumably as a punishment 
for some of its unknown sins, a parish is 
saddled for a generation with one in a 
gown who has, if popular opinion goes 
for anything, little respect for God or 
man. But in this case the parson chances 
to have been well chosen. An Oxford 
man, modestly learned, his soul is as be- 
nevolent as his smile, and his presence in 
this far-away hamlet of rustics is to all a 
living blessing. Familiar with the an- 
tiquities of the old gray sanctuary, an 


earnest student of nature as well as of 
man, he teaches many a practical lesson 
of duty to his stolid flock, from the 
legends of the venerable brasses and the 
secrets of the hedgerows, lifting for a 
time the dark curtain of their lives and 
casting a halo of love around the gloomy 
pile, which wheels its daily shadows over 
their fathers’ bones. 

The parson’s principal parishioner is 
the squire, who, of 
course, is at the 
core of things, 
though the social 
gulf which separates 
him from the com- 
mon folk is great. 
The principal sub- 
scriber hereabout to 
the county hounds, 
he entertains his 
city friends with 
handsome _ dignity 
during hunt week, 
and at the meet is 
the wonder and ad- 
miration of the 
yokels. He has 
had his turn of Par- 
liament, for his 
borough’s vote is in 
his pocket; but 
tired of an arena 
so large that he was lost in it, he pre- 
fers now to serve his country as_ presi- 
dent of the conservative club. His 
tastes are more akin to those of a 
farmer than to those of a statesman ; next 
to his wife and children, his stables and 
the subscription kennels are his chiefest 
pride. He thinks the country is “ going 
to the dogs with all this free education 
rattletrap, stuffing the heads of peasants’ 
sons with nonsense which spoils them for 
the plough, and makes farm-laborers scarce 
while it overpopulates the cities ; causing 
the working class to be dissatisfied with 
their lot, and yet not giving them a 
better.” 

The villagers take off their hats to him 
as he rides or drives by with gentle Lady 
Maud, his meeker and sweeter half these 
thirty years, but still as bright of eye and 
lithe of form as at fifty only an English 
rural gentlewoman can be. When they 
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pass up the main aisle of the church, on 
Sunday morning, the congregation rises 
in respect, a custom in vogue now only 
in a few such isolated parishes as I here 
describe, from the old laborers in their 





“' Set off in donkey carts to see the neighboring attractions.” 


white smocks who have free seats be- 
neath the gallery, and nervously twirl their 
hats in their hands, to our dignified and 
portly friend the farmer, in the senior 
churchwarden’s pew beneath the pulpit 
stairs. When Sir Gerald and Lady Maud 
at last go the way of earth, they will join 
their ancestors beneath the stone slabs 
of the chancel floor, their effigies in cor- 
rect marble, clasping hands, and their 
saintly praises writ in words of brass 
above the communion-table. 

In the life of our village, next to the 
church, the most 
notable institution 


is the inn. A 
solidly - built old 
structure is the 


Chequers Inn. Its 
chief entrance is 
through the great 


doorway which 
leads to the inner 
court, on either 


side of which are 
the bar and the 
coffee - room, with 
the stables at the 
far end. Minus 
the galleries, which 
are now enclosed 
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corridors, it is pretty much the same inn 
yard as when used by strolling players in 
the longago. The barmaid comes out to 
greet you with a courtesy, and turning 
you over to Boots and the chambermaid, 
you are led up strange old 
oaken stairways and through 
dark passages into the bright- 
est and cheeriest of rooms. 
The old four-posted bed, with 
its heavy hangings and its 
mountain of feathers, invites 
to delicious sleep; over the 
dainty white sash curtains you 
look out through the latticed 
window upon a peaceful street, 
and in front hangs the painted 
effigy of a white swan sus- 
pended in a fantastic frame 
of sixteenth-century ironwork. 
You have a grate fire at your 
command, antique chairs, an 
old tall clock in the corner, 
writing materials spread for 
your use on the mahogany table ; and you 
can have your meals, which are always 
specially prepared for you and at the hour 
of your selection, either served in your 
apartment or in the public coffee-room, 
where, however, you will in nine cases 
out of ten find yourself the only guest, — 
all the domestic machinery being set in 
motion for your individual welfare. The 
waiter is your attendant spirit, Boots 
your willing slave, the chambermaid 
promptly responsive to your bell. Of 
course, this means tips, when at last 





‘A solidly-built structure is the old Chequers Inn.” 
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the waiter brings your bill, Boots emerges 
from the scullery to carry your bags to 
the station, and the chambermaid, acci- 
dentally passing through the court, stops 
to smile a sweet farewell; but one be- 
comes reconciled to tipping, when it 
brings such service as this, so different 
from that met with at the average 
American village tavern. 

This is exactly the same old coaching 
inn that we have read about in Dickens 
and Thackeray and Irving. The express 
coaches do not stop there, as they did in 
the olden time, because there are no 


be in the Chequers Inn for a week 
together and never see the landlady, 
Her domain is the bar-parlor, and this 
the bureau of administration. The tap- 
room, for the pedestrian who “ just drops 
in” for his glass of toddy, or the me- 
chanic and the farm-laborer, opens direct 
from the street, and is severely plain, 


with its high-backed settles and deal 


tables ; the counter at the far end, pre- 
sided over by the barmaid, is formidable 
with massive brass pumps which bring 
ale up from the great casks in the cellar. 
The privileged few are admitted through 








The last load of hay, 


longer any express coaches; but the 
cyclists and the four-in-hand parties do, 
on their eternal round of touring through 
England, and they are doubtless fully as 
profitable customers. The inn is con- 
ducted almost wholly by the landlord’s 
womenfolk. He himself has in charge 
the posting establishment, without which 
appendage no inn is complete. His 
myrmidon is the ostler, who may be seen 
any hour of the day — great, careless, raw- 
boned fellow, in his jockey cap and sport- 
ing leggings — sponging off the harnesses 
and traps, or chaffing the cook through 
the kitchen window. 

The traveller who is a teetotaller may 


the inner court into the bar-parlor, to 
the rear of the tap, and here we may find 
the buxom, smiling, bowing, deferential 
mistress of the Chequers Inn. Here is a 
cheerful grate fire ; highly colored litho- 
graphs of fox-hunting and cricketing 
scenes adorn the walls, in company with 
“The Mother’s Kiss” and “ Feeding the 
Robins”; there is an ample table with 
writing materials, and the morning 
London Zimes, or Standard or News is 
convenient at hand; easy chairs are set 
against the wall and a bit of Brussels is 
on the floor; while in an old cabinet that 
may have seen duty in a baronial castle 
are some specially choice liquors. _Warm- 
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ing his legs before 
the fire, the squire’s 
steward discusses 


politics with the 
solicitor’s clerk ; or 
Farmer George, 


stirring the sugar in 
his glass, talks with 
the estate agent 
about the condition 
of the wool-clip; 
while now and then 
the landlady, bus- 
tling about with her 
manifold duties and 
her directions to the 
maids who come for orders, gets in a pleas- 
ant word or two with her more distinguished 
patrons and charms everybody. There 
is such genuine honesty about it all, such 
delightful frankness and simplicity, that it 
tends to reconcile one for the time to 
some of the habits of the country. But 
this scene in the bar-parlor of the Che- 
quers Inn is the bright side; the dark 
side is in the taproom, and in the cheap 
public-houses which exist only as liquor 
shops, farther down the street. This 
little village of a thousand people sup- 
ports a dozen such; and the humani- 
tarians in their conventions annually ask 
each other what can be done to improve 
the condition of the 
agricultural laborer ! 
Out there in the 
centre of the market 
place the little town 
hall has stood for cen- 
turies. Perched up on 
stone pillars a dozen 
feet from the ground, 
it is entered by an 
outer staircase of time- 
stained oak. The dark 
closet beneath these 
stairs was until forty 
years ago used as the 
village lock-up, and in 
the open space between 
the pillars, now enclosed 
by an iron railing, stand 
the ancient village 
stocks : silent witnesses, 
along with the rusty bull-ring yonder, 
of how much merrier Old England was 








Haymakers at the ‘' big house.” 


then than now. But our villagers must 
have sport, for they are no less Englishmen 
than their ancestors of the bull-baiting 
days. You may see them of a summer 
evening, when not in the allotments, play- 
ing cricket or football on the green. There 
is a half-holiday every week, for all save 
the agricultural laborers, who seldom have 
such a luxury vouchsafed them ; and then 
the “Arries” and “ Arriets” set off on 
foot or crowded into donkey carts to see 
the neighboring attraction, be it park, cliff 
or castle, where with their irreverent 
speech, their beer bottles and their sand- 
wiches, they make life unbearable for the 
sentimental tourist. 





The village postman. 


The “recreation ground,” under the 
management of a club, is a feature of 
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the village. Here cricket and football 
matches with the teams of the neigbor- 
ing hamlet are quite the social events of 
the season; and here summer charity 
fetes are given, the exercises of speak- 
ing, singing, and band-playing being 
sometimes concluded with a fireworks 
exhibition which is described in the 
county papers. as “a most brilliant and 
fitting faze to an occasion of rare en- 
joyment.”’ 

In the town hall, they have for the 
benefit of the church, flower-shows and 


ve 


greased pole to be climbed for tempting 
prizes hung at the top. On market days, 
the great hall of the inn, built for the 
county harvest balls, is set with long 
tables white with rare linen and burdened 
with eatables, with a chair of honor for 
the master of the market. This is the 
day of days with mine hostess of the 
Chequers Inn, and the chance traveller 
will have on this bustling occasion to 
take pot luck, with neither waiter, Boots, 
nor chambermaid at his beck and call. 
The English village workman’s political 





Farmer George’s. 


bazars, “under the gracious patronage ”’ 
of Lady Maud; for nearly every public 
entertainment in England must be, as a 
matter of good form, under somebody’s 
patronage, from the queen down to the 
squire’s wife. And then there are the 
annual agricultural-products show, the 
monthly cattle, sheep and horse fairs, and 
the weekly market-day. It is at the 
fairs that the English rustic shines. 
There are sure to be athletic sports, with 
prizes given by the squire and Farmer 
George; sack and wheelbarrow races, 
contests in jumping, throwing, and wres- 
tling, greased pigs to be caught, and a 


arena is not broad. Now and then he 
has a chance to vote for a member of 
parliament, and oftener to attend a po- 
litical meeting ; for the member is fond 
of addressing — he calls it counselling 
with — his constituents when a crisis is 
on in the Commons. It is the manner 
he has of speaking to the country. The 
middle and the upper classes do the 
political thinking and manage the clubs 
and the meetings, so that the rustic has 
little else to do than follow their lead. 
In elections for the new county councils, 
the workman is a trifle more indepen- 
dent, the issues being more easily com- 
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prehended ; while the selection of poor- 
law guardians and parish officers is still 
nearer to his mind. 

Although he is rapidly improving in 
this respect, the average rustic’s compre- 
hension, as yet, gets little higher than the 
affairs of the “union.” This is the un- 
jon or combination of several contiguous 
parishes for the management in common 
of roads and workhouses. ‘The officers 
of the combination having in charge the 
former are the highway board. They 
choose as surveyor a professional road- 
maker, in whose hands the business is 
practically placed, with the result that 
English highways are among the best in 
the world. ‘The poor-law guardians have 
charge of the union workhouse — or the 
“union,” as it is familiarly called; and 
it is for the support of this institution 
and its accompanying system of out-door 
relief, that the bulk of taxes is paid. 
Pauperism is England’s skeleton in the 
closet. 

There are two state-supported schools 
in the village, the Board School and the 
National. The National is given over to 
the charge of the Church establishment, 
and the parson’s curate is the head- 
master; the Board School is so called 
because under the direction of the Lon- 
don School Board, and it is strictly un- 
sectarian. The bulk of the people would 
doubtless prefer the Board School, but 
the National is stubbornly upheld by the 
squire, the farmer, and the parson. It 
will probably have to go in time, how- 
ever, as the tide seems setting that way. 
The Free Education Act is now in force, 
and the laborer’s child can no longer be 
expelled for non-payment of the old fee 
of four or six cents per week. Perhaps 
it means two glasses more of beer for the 
laborer himself. 

The English state schools are only for 
the working classes ; no man of the mid- 
dle or upper stations of life, whatever his 
financial condition, would think of send- 
ing his child to a common school. The 
scene so familiar in every American 
school, of rich and poor children, high 
and low, — and, in the North, black and 
white, — freely commingling in demo- 
cratic simplicity, can nowhere be dupli- 
cated in England, and the mere thought 
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of it would seem scandalous, even to the 
lower classes themselves. The farmer 
and the squire, upholding the National 
School because parochial, look with jeal- 
ousy on the Board School on account of 
its secular and business-like character, 
and honestly believe that it is over-edu- 
cating the children of the laboring class, 
causing them to be discontented with 
their lot and to migrate from the villages 
to the cities, in the hope of finding a 
broader field for intelligent effort. One 
need not go far to meet with this sort 
of sentiment regarding our own schools, 
among a certain class of American citi- 
zens. 

Will the farm laborer ever develop into 
anything better than the stolid, beer- 
drinking drudge of to-day? Will the 
cause of conservative temperance reform 
ever be backed by the stout favor of 
public opinion, as it certainly is in Amer- 
ica? Will England ever be freed from 
the shackles of church establishment? 
Will the rigidity of caste spirit be always 
as great as now? Ina word, what is to 
be the future of our village? Such are 
the questions which crowd upon us, as 
we commune with these rustic folk. 

Seeing how deep-rooted are the cus- 
toms of the English, how tenacious they 
are of their opinions, how prejudiced 
against fresh ideas, one is disposed to con- 
clude that rural England will ever be Old 
England, the dream of the poets and the 
despair of reformers. In the light of 
history, we know that the change must 
eventually come; perhaps imperceptibly 
come, in a long period of years, or pos- 
sibly come with a bound, as great parlia- 
mentary reforms are apt to come. 

But though we could easily suggest re- 
forms, sadly needful, what American would 
wish at heart to have the England we love 
so well Americanized? With ruins lev- 
elled to make room for villas, her forests, 
her moors, and her great ducal parks, 
redeemed into farms, our little village 
the seat of a manufacturing “ boom,” the 
bar-parlor closed, the peasantry devel- 
oped out of existence, the squire, the farm- 
er and the parson no longer supreme in 
the social scale, all romantic color faded 
out,— who so poor among us here as 
longer to do reverence to Merry England ? 





ON THE TRACK 


OF COLUMBUS. * 


By Horatio J. Perry. 


FORTNIGHT out at sea ! 
We are upon the track 
of Christopher Colum- 
bus. Only three cen- 
turies and a half ago the 
keels of his carabels 
ploughed for the first 

time these very waters, bearing the great- 

est heart and wisest head of his time, and 
one of the grandest figures in all history. 

To conceive Columbus at his true 
value requires some effort in our age, 
when the earth has been girdled and 
measured, when the sun has been weighed 
and the planets brought into the relation 
of neighbors over the way, into whose 
windows we are constantly peeping in 
spite of the social gulf which keeps us 
from visiting either Mars or Venus. It 
is not easy to put ourselves back into the 
fifteenth century and limit ourselves as 
those men were limited. 

I found it an aid to my comprehension 
of Columbus, this chance which sent me 
sailing over the very route of his great 
voyage. It is not, even now, a frequented 
route. ‘The bold Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are no longer found upon it. 
The trade of the Indies has passed into 
other hands, and this is not the road 
from England to the West Indies or to 
America. 

Thus you may still sail for weeks in 
these seas, without ever meeting a ship. 
Leaving Madeira or the Canaries, you 
may even reach those western lands he 
reached without having seen or felt any 
other sign or incident, except precisely 
such as were noted by him. 

* This paper is a chapter from a volume of Reminis- 
cences left in manuscript by the late Horatio J. Perry, 
whose remarkable career in Spain, for the thirty years or 
more preceding his death a few years ago, is known to 
many readers of the New ENGLAND MaGazine. It was to 
his arduous efforts, while in charge of our embassy at 
Madrid in 1861-2, that the prevention of the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy by Spain was chiefly due. 
The voyage which inspired the present chapter was a 
return voyage from Spain to New Orleans in the latter part 
of 1847. Some of its views and certain points of historical 
detail may be modified by study of the latest works upon 
Columbus — e. g., by Mr, Winsor and Mr. Fiske; but the 


authorship and spirit of the narrative give it rare interest. 
— Editor. 








But these are not the familiar incidents 
of other seas. ‘They are new to you, as 
they were to him and to his crews. To 
be sure, it is the simplest of all simple 
things done upon the ocean—this run- 
ning down the trade-wind, which he did 
for the first time when he showed the 
world that a new world lay at the end 
of the voyage. Why was it not done 
earlier? Anybody who can trim a sail 
or read a sextant or even the old astro- 
labe he carried, can do it now. 

Here we are for ten days past, sweep- 
ing along under full sail, spread to a 
strong but constant wind which bears us 
over an unvexed sea, going at the full 
speed of our ship, and without touching 
a brace or starting a sheet by day or by 
night. Were it not for the foam of her 
speed, the gentle sway of her gait, and 
the long wake of swirling water she 
leaves behind her, you might almost 
fancy she was lying at anchor in a road- 
stead. 

Play chess with that auburn-headed 
Scotchman for an hour, — play all day, 
for he is of the kind who do not know 
when they are beaten—and you may 
never feel a movement to derange a 
piece upon the board. When you look 
up towards evening you see nothing from 
the ship different from what you saw in 
the morning, except that the sun is now 
on the starboard bow and shining in 
your face; whereas when you sat down 
he was on the port quarter, and warmed 
your back from the direction of Africa. 
He dips into the western sea over the 
same mark you took upon the bitts yes- 
terday, and he will rise out of the water 
to-morrow over the same spot upon the 
taffrail where you marked him to-day 
and the day before and six days ago. 
The ship has not varied her direction in 
the slightest for a week past; the sails 
are in the same position, the braces feel 
the same strain, the masts are bent to 
the same pressure, the fore-stays are just 
as slack, the shrouds are just as taut; 
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she is going, and going fast — perhaps 
she has never gone so fast before. 

This is a new experience upon the 
sea. What sea is this? What wind? 
Will it never calm? Will it never veer? 
Could we even now make head against 
it, if we were to put down the helm and 
bring her up again upon the wind ? 

Oh! we have got a steam engine ; and 
besides we know all about it. It is in 
every school-book. You have never felt 
it before, but you know that we are in 
the northern trade-wind, and you know 
its limits. You know too—every child 
knows — that the earth is a sphere. But 
did you know, or did you ever reflect, 
that it was precisely Columbus him- 
self who first practically assumed that 
demoralizing fact, and threw it into the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, to 
upset all the theological and cosmical 
systems of the time? Do you remem- 
ber that it was still more than a century 
later when Galileo was forced to recant 
the pestilential theory that the earth 
moves, though he consoled himself with 
the reflection that the earth would still 
move on in spite of his recantation ? 

What a gulf separates us to-day from 
that world of Columbus! Still let us try 
to look across it a little. ‘The Scotch- 
man is long enough meditating his moves, 
and there is nothing better to occupy us. 

Yes, the earth moves, though Colum- 
bus did not know it. It turns upon its 
axis; and this motion at the poles of 
course is nothing— but at the equator 
with a swing of four thousand miles 
radius the motion is something fearful. 
If you reckon it roughly, this particular 
water where we are now sailing is whirl- 
ing eastward, with all its little ships and 
our little selves and the atmosphere which 
covers us, at the rate of about fourteen 
miles a minute. So much we know, that 
Columbus did not know; and we know 
also that near the equator the sun’s heat 
rapidly and constantly rarifies the air and 
sends it rising from the ground upwards, 
whilst the swift turning motion also com- 
pensates here in part the force of gravi- 
tation, and tends to throw the air up and 
off from the spinning ball. ‘To fill the 
partial void so created, the cooler air sets 
in, and it comes from the direction of 
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the poles. That would give us in this 
lower atmosphere a constant current, say 
from north to south, from cold to hot. 
But first here—in the zone where we 
are now sailing — as this cooler air comes 
in upon the tropics it encounters the tre- 
mendous swing of the diurnal revolution. 
We have seen that at the point from 
which it started its own eastward turning 
motion was at a very much lower rate, 
and it has been put in movement south- 
wards; and, going southwards, it has 
already gathered its own dynamic force, 
so that it does not yield so readily to the 
augmented impulse which would drag it 
eastward. Partially it yields, and partial- 
ly the solid earth, going on at fourteen 
miles the minute, tends to leave behind, 
and actually does leave behind, this 
slower- going air drawing in from the 
north. ‘Thus, to some extent, it is true 
that the planet here is slipping out from 
under its air envelope — slipping out 
eastward, — which, for our senses, is as 
if the atmosphere were going westward. 
Still, the real movement of this cooler 
current was southward, towards the equa- 
tor, so that the resultant apparent motion 
is a compromise between the two, and 
the northern trade-wind seems to be 
blowing from the northeast toward the 
southwest. 

There, — we have worked that all out 
whilst the Scotch queen’s knight is going 
to her bishop’s third square. We play 
queen’s bishop to the king’s knights fifth, 
and it will take our friend at least half an 
hour to see the bearing of it. Mean 
time, we were saying, it seems to blow. 
In reality this atmosphere is lagging be- 
hind the spinning ocean. In reality the 
trade-wind is no wind at all in the sense 
we use that word elsewhere. It is not a 
transitory disturbance in the air— not 
the result of barometric changes of local 
perturbation, partial eddies, whirls, or 
currents ; and it is no part of a storm, far 
or near, heavy or light. 

Columbus and his men were used to 
storms, used to the inconstant winds, 
and knew how to take advantage of their 
inconstancy. ‘Those men were good sea- 
men; and say what we will, the art of 
sailing has advanced little since their 
day. The form of ship’s hulls is bet- 
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tered, but the great courses of the cara- 
bels —those old Phoenician sails with 
which the men of ‘Tyre carried tin from 
Cornwall to Corinth in the time of Homer 
—are still the type of the most powerful 
sail we know of. ‘There is no other 
which will push a craft so fast to wind- 
ward, or send her reaching off before the 
wind, with such speed and ease to the 
ship. 

Columbus could lay his course nearer 
to the wind than any Indiaman of Eng- 
land or any clipper ship of which we 
boast to-day. The three-masted American 
schooner of our time is in some sense a 
return and an approach toward the type 
of the old carabel, but always in exchange 
for certain advantages of handiness, with 
a decided inferiority in the power of the 
s2ils. 

And those ships were well found, and 
their size was all that was necessary or 
proper for the work. Columbus at first 
rejected the largest of them, the Gad/ega, 
re-christened the Santa Maria, as too 
large for his purpose. For a voyage of 
discovery in unknown seas, and going as 
he hoped to go upon unknown coasts, a 
large ship was unfitted. He preferred 
light and handy vessels, and his carabels 
were about the size our most successful 
modern discoverers have selected for 
penetrating to the Arctic seas. ‘Though 
the Santa Maria was too large, Columbus 
accepted her rather than delay his voy- 
age, and she was the only ship lost. 

Some better idea of the size and 
capacity of his vessels may be inferred 
from Columbus’s own statement, that the 
smallest of them, the va, to which he 
transferred his flag and part of the crew 
and stores of the Santa Maria after she 
stranded, together with a mass of objects, 
products, animals, and savage men that 
he was taking back from the new world, 
the Mina, with that cargo and fifty-six 
men aboard, he said, might still have car- 
ried a hundred more men with safety. 

So experienced a seaman could not have 
made that remark, if the little Aa had 
been anything less than two hundred 
tons burden. 

As a navigator, therefore, we must 
acquit Columbus of foolhardiness ; and, 
for all the winds that blow, those old 


sailors of the Spanish peninsula had 
already under their hands the best pro- 
pelling power that man has ever yet de- 
vised until the age of steam, and they 
knew how to handle it and how to work 
their ships. 

3ut only a few days out from the Cana- 
ries those experienced men found them- 
selves, as we are now, borne forward by 
a great cosmical phenomenon hitherto 
unknown, pushing them quietly and 
rapidly — toward what? 

The whole body of the atmosphere 
seems to be sweeping silently away, to- 
ward the “ Dark Sea,’”’ toward the un- 
fathomed West. ‘There, upon the fringe 
of the world, were spread out great fields 
of sea-grasses, whose limits no man 
knew, enclosing and guarding unmeas- 
ured pools of black water, in which 
Leviathan dwelt; and ships might go 
into those fields and through them with- 
out much difficulty; but then the 
treacherous grasses closed in behind 
them knotted like a net, and they could 
never return, but only wait and waste 
themselves away till it pleased Leviathan 
himself to rise from his lair and swallow 
them up — ships, masts, sails, and men — 
in those horrid jaws which towered like 
living mountains on either side of the 
doomed ship, a moment only, till crack, 
they came together, and all was over. 

There, too, swooped from the air that 
great bird of all the medizval history — 
the invulnerable roc — whose’ wings 
stretch more than a thousand cubits, 
darkening the sun, and in whose talons a 
ship with her crew went up like a lamb 
borne away by an eagle. 

The first day of the trade-wind it is 
thought to be a fair, strong breeze ; the 
second and the third go well; the sixth 
the invariableness of the pressure upon 
the ships excites remark. From watch 
to watch old sailors whisper to each 
other, There is no change; men go to 
their work and go to their rest, and find 
no change ; the same tacks in the same 
places, the sails always full, and the 
shrouds always straining. The middle 
watch and the morning watch com- 
municate, and there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to tell. 

A fortnight gone, and this is appalling. 
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Oh, for a calm! Oh, for a gale! Oh, 
for the worst weather that ever blew on 
ocean! Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
save us! ‘Turn, oh, turn the wind! 
Grant us at least a storm! Give us to 
see once more those vineclad slopes of 
thy own beloved land. We are thy 
children, mother — we are from Spain ! 

And the infection gains the stoutest 
hearts. Day by day augments it. No- 
body has ever seen the like before. The 
boldest pilots and the best masters of the 
little squadron begin to think the men 
are right. Vicente Yaiiez, Ruy Fernandez, 
Sancho Ruiz, and even Alonso Nino are 
shaken. 

And that cold stranger upon 
of the Santa Maria, pacing apart, — 
does he really know where he is going! 
Well, it is not so much the going — but 
how can we ever return? How many 
months would it take the swift Viva, even 
now, to beat up against this unchanging 
wind, and gain back the distance we have 
run down in a fortnight! ‘The men are 
right. God’s winds are not like this, — 
we know them well ! 


the poop 


Ruy, did you see those fishes leap 
out of the sea and go flying away before 
us like coveys of partridges? Is not 
that portentous? That one which flew 
aboard the /infa—ugh! what mouths 
he made! Do you think that fish would 
be good for your supper? 

I saw him, and his wings were blue. 

Juan, it is your watch to-night. I do 
not care to sleep, and we will keep the 
watch together. What do you say to our 
sailing thus for two whole days through 
floating grass, and seeing nothing but the 
green of the grass-fields far as the eye 
can reach? What sea is this? Paco 
told me last night at sunset he saw spread 
out on the western horizon a pair of 
enormous wings, which followed on after 
the sun, and he watched them till they 
grew dim in the distance and the night, 
and he could see them no more. 


Look over the side, man! Do you 
callthat seawater? Itisallafire! Look 
where the keel opens it — burning inside 
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like sulphur! Oh, Juan, woe worth the 
day that brought us here. 

Will he not heed these things? Does 
he want it any plainer? Is jt not alla 
most evident snare of the Devil, —so 
smooth, so fair, and at the end — perdi- 
tion? But we at least are Christians 
—too old Christians to be so lured. 
By the sign of the Holy Cross (+ + +) 
vade retro Satanas/—let him turn back, I 
say! Let him turn whilst it be yet time! 
Let him turn in the name of Heaven! 

Perhaps no other man in that century 
or in the century which followed it could 
have held on his course and held down 
his crews in the circumstances this voy- 
age of ours is helping us to understand. 

The Devil indeed had very little hold 
upon Columbus. His intellect and his 
training had raised him to a higher plane. 
And yet, if we consider it, how many 
have been the men of his time or for 
three centuries after him, of whom that 
can be truly said? How many are there, 
even of those we have called great, whose 
conceptions have not been marred, and 
whose lives have not been more or less 
swayed, by that influence? Even when 
I was a child the Devil still wielded a 
terrible power in New England. ‘The 
sons of the Puritans, the English, and 
especially the Scotch, the Catholics of 
Europe, the followers of Luther and those 
of Calvin —all were more or less under 
his sway. Was there any man indeed a 
bare one hundred years ago altogether 
free from that monstrous incubus of the 
medizeval Devil? 

Look at the portrait of Columbus, 
painted from the living man, and you will 
begin to comprehend why and how the 
momentous voyage held on. ‘There is 
something in the face which reminds you 
of Francis Bacon, born more than a century 
later. ‘The ample forehead and the pro- 
jecting brows are full of that perceptive 
power to which the phenomena of nature 
yield up their secrets. But he is Bacon’s 
superior. ‘There is in the steady depth 
of those eyes something, even in the 
counterfeit, which shows the clear insight 
and the determination of that man in 
whose living presence no intelligent being 
could ever stand without acknowledging 
his ascendency. 
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No! Columbus did not know, any 
more than did his men, how to account 
for that constant set of the whole atmos- 
phere westward. But Columbus was a 
man of science — the most advanced and 
with the best method of all the men of 
that age. He, and he only, was capable 
at that time of recognizing the fact that 
he had come into the presence of a great 
cosmical phenomenon, and of setting 
himself quietly to study it. 

Already he had _ studied, observed, 
noted, and reflected for more than thirty 
years. He had first convinced himself 
of the sphericity of the earth, and then he 
had conferred with Torquanelli of Flor- 
ence, Girandelli of Rome, Marchene and 
Deza of Spain, and brought them to 
acknowledge this great fundamental fact 
of his whole system. He had fought the 
thesis out, adapting it as well as he could 
to the theology of the times, before the 
board of doctors at Salamanca ; had nar- 
rowly escaped falling into the clutches of 
the nascent Inquisition, accused of heresy ; 
had stood by it, nevertheless, and had 
seen his folly condemned by the wisdom 
of the age, and himself free of a dungeon 
only because that great prelate Mendoza 
was captivated with the man, and had 
intellect enought to admire him in spite 
of his doubtful tenets, and influence 
enough to save him. 

And he had again gone on earning his 
daily bread by drawing maps and mari- 
ners’ charts with his own hand, aided by 
his son; for he was then confessedly the 
first geographer in Europe, and the 
navigators of Portugal, and of Spain, 
and of Italy, liked to have charts drawn 
by the hand of Columbus, and paid him 
well for them; and there was then no 
lithography, no engraving, and no print- 
ting of such things. 

Come, step into Captain S.’s cabin, and 
he will show us the almost perfect chart 
we are now sailing by, purchased at the 
3ritish Admiralty for four shillings. How 
many shillings would you pay to-day for 
one of those old, imperfect charts of the 
fifteenth century, drawn by the hand of 
the geographer Columbus ? 

Thus, he had stood firm to his own 
conceptions, had propagated and taught 
them through every discouragement, 





strengthening them every year with new 
discoveries and new data, till he had 
made them in some sense familiar, had 
gained converts and adherents, and had 
fairly conquered at last the right to stand 
once more face to face with the first 
Isabel, in spite of her deference to the 
church, and to explain to her in person 
the theories and the facts and reasons on 
which they were based, and the splendid 
projects to which they had given rise. 

‘The queen believed. She compre- 
hended no =~ auch the scientific expo- 
sition as she did the man himself. With 
that fine instinct which belongs in its 
highest grades only to some women, she 
felt what was in the man who stood before 
her, simple and clean, deferential but un- 
abashed — the poor man who dared to 
talk thus to the Highness of the two 
Castiles, talk of conferring on her, the 
queen, benefits and grandeur. 

For Columbus never was a suppliant. 
Let that forgery be nailed. He stood in 
presence of the royalty of the fifteenth 
century, and treated always power to 
power. ‘There is much popular error rife 
about him. At the hour we are now 
looking at him, he had already seen his 
terms rejected by John of Portugal, who 
thought them exorbitant, though his own 
navigators and men of science and John 
himself were converts to the theory, and 
Lisbon then contained the best material 
for the expedition in Europe. He had 
already seen the Senate of his native 
Genoa, persuaded by his reasoning, con- 
vinced by his scientific demonstration, 
recoil before the magnitude of his de- 
mands, as something which that thriving 
republic could hardly undertake. And 
he had gone back to his work of drawing 
charts, and collecting and verifying facts, 
and would not abate one tittle of what 
he had settled to be his due. So once 
more, after years of honorable struggle, 
after fighting his way slowly and painfully 
through the triple hedge of ignorance, 
envy, and pretension, which fenced about 
the throne of the Catholic kings, when 
at last he stood in presence of that great 
queen in the climax of her glory at 
Granada, — he abated not a jot of the 
stipulations he proposed should be in- 
serted in the treaty he offered to make 
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with the Spanish crown. ‘Those Spanish 
capitulations are practically identical with 
the articles rejected ten years earlier by 
Portugal. And when even the admiring 
Isabel could not at first bring herself to 
accept terms, which, coming from a man 
in his circumstances, must have appeared 
to her presumptious, he submitted to be 
allowed again to depart, and bowed and 
went his way. 

But Isabel herself could not rest. She 
knew, she felt, that she had had before 
her the longest head and the strongest 
will of that memorable time. In spite of 
the persuasions of her courtiers ;— in spite 
of the jealousies and intrigues of her 
grandees, who had heard that this for- 
eigner demanded to be set higher than 
the highest, and first in dignity after the 


crown itself,— Hereditary Lord High 
Admiral of the Seas called Ocean, Per- 


petual Viceroy and Governor General of 
all Islands and Continents he might annex 
to the Spanish Crown, with right of 
royalty on all treasures found, — right to 
levy taxes, collect tribute, commission 
officers, adminster justice, and execute 
the pain of death ; — in spite of her own 
husband, the King of Aragon ;— #in spite 
of the fact that she was just then in the 
last pinch and strait of the penury result- 
ing from her long struggle against the 
Moor ;—in spite of everybody and every- 
thing, — when Isabel learned that Colum- 
bus had actually departed from her camp, 
riding away on a mule, and was already a 
half day’s journey from the Court whose 
dust he had shaken off from his feet ; 
— when she had thereupon heard the re- 
proaches of his friend and convert, Luis 
de Santangel, whom she thanked for his 
bold remonstrances ;— when Alonzo de 
Guintanilla had risked her favor and won 
her heart by upbraiding her ;— when she 
had fallen at the foot of the crucifix and 
humbly confessed her sins, and taken 
ghostly counsel from that good priest, 
Juan Perez,—then she up and 
sent off swift messengers to bring back 
the unbending man, and to tell him at 
once that all his terms were granted. 
Within twenty-four hours afterwards, 
Columbus stood again in presence of 
Isabel, and heard from her own lips that, 
as Aragon would not contribute, Castile 
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alone assumed the burden of his outfit ; 
and, as the treasury was very low, her 
own jewels would furnish the necessary 
funds, and she prayed the blessing of 
God upon his enterprise. And from that 
day forward the queen stood stanchly 
by him and supported him in all his trials. 

The man who could subdue that queen 
and bend her to his purpose, even if he 
had not found a new world, was great. 
The woman who could so feel the great- 
ness of that simple man, and find the 
resources to set on foot his undertaking, 
in spite of all the obstacles that hampered 
Isabel, was a great woman among the 
greatest. It is a brilliant page in human 
history. Prescott has felt it; but we have 
not all known how to give it its full sig- 
nificance. Lack of the true data, the 
growth of a_ half-legendary Columbus, 
tinged by the ignorance and incapacity 
of the story-tellers, have impeded our 
just conception of his genius and his 
character. 

Poor he was, for he 
a mendicant he never On the 
contrary, he maintained himself and 
maintained his studies, and taught his 
contemporaries, and supported his family, 
and educated his son better than the sons 
of other men were then educated, by 
the constant exercise of an honorable 
calling in which he excelled all others. 

And let us note another circumstance, 
notable, indeed, if we once grasp the 
nature of his surroundings: remember- 
ing that his means were precarious, that 
he shocked unpardoning prejudices, faced 
pride, and laid himself open to the bitter- 
est criticism of a brutal age — calling to 
mind that in so doing he often walked 
alone and unsupported, —let us note, I 
say, that it is not on record that anybody 
of any degree anywhere ever attempted 
to put upon Columbus any personal con- 
tuinely ; but, on the contrary, we do know 
that his person never failed to exact per- 
fect respect and_ involuntary 
even from his enemies. 

Such was the man, th:n, holding the 
queen’s commission and authority, who 
was pacing the poop of the Santa Maria 
in September, 1492, here in this very sea, 
sailing where we are now sailing, and see- 
ing for the first time what we are now 
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seeing, upon whom it fell to stay the 
rising tide of terror and _ superstition 
which swamped the men who were with 
him, — brave men, for whom the usual 
perils of the sea were nothing, but who 
could not bear the gathering oppression 
of such a voyage as this, so utterly unlike 
every other. 

Something more than the nerve of a 
commander was needed aboard that 
Spanish squadron in 1492, — something 
more and different, or that squadron 
never could have held on to complete its 
voyage. It would have returned, as John 
of Portugal’s expedition returned, which 
he sent out, under his bravest captain, to 
test the truth of Columbus’s theories — 
forced to recede before that huge dragon 
cloud of superstition which then brooded 
over and covered the “ Dark Sea,” pre- 
venting all access to those regions of the 
West. 

The cool head, the critical penetration, 
the long education of an observer of 
natural phenomena, the reflection of a 
great brain trained to weigh the value and 
meaning of facts, —the whole being, in 
short, of a man of science, capable and 
accustomed to live a higher life than that 
life of the fifteenth century, were neces- 
sary, that he himself should not also be 
carried away by the same influences which 
overwhelmed his crews. 

The discovery of America by Columbus 
was in some sense, indeed, a scientific 
demonstration. In some essential sense 
it may be compared to that later feat of 
the discovery of a new planet by mathe- 
matical calculation. Columbus had worked 
out his own conceptions of cosmography, 
and tested and verified their truth, till upon 
his own mind there was no doubt. He 
it was who really knew that the earth is a 
sphere; and, though he had as yet no 
sufficient data to measure her size and 
distances, he knew —and he only at that 
time fully knew—that if he sailed re- 
solutely westward, he would surely bring 
up in the East Indies, unless he should be 
arrested by meeting with some other and 
unknown land. ‘That was his great thesis 
which he had worked out and verified and 
successfully taught, and which he was then 
practically demonstrating to the compre- 
hension of the world. 
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It was in the course of this demonstra- 
tion that he encountered a new phenome- 
non, this excellent trade-wind, and could 
welcome it, study and observe it with 
satisfaction as an unexpected aid to his 
great enterprise. 

His scientific training, too, it was, which 
enabled him calmly to observe another 
new fact,— startling enough in that age and 
upon such a voyage,— when he saw, for the 
first time in history, that the needle of the 
mariner’s compass no longer pointed to 
the polar star. 

We must reflect that the compass was 
then the greatest conquest of humanity, 
the reliance of those ships, the steadfast 
guide in whose faith and security man had 
for the first time dared to sail away long 
distances from the land, confident that he 
could find it again by means of that little 
instrument. So Betencourt had refound 
the Canaries ; Noli and Cadamosto had 
returned from the Cape Verds; Farco 
and Texeira had visited Madeira; and 
Cabral, the — Azores, and had been able to 
keep their reckoning and navigate back 
to Europe. 

But Columbus was farther away than 
any of them when he discovered that the 
compass began to fail him; and, as the 
days passed and the distance grew, the 
evil grew with it. It is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful thing that he, at that time and in 
those circumstances, could have set him- 
self quietly to study the magnetic declina- 
tion, map it, and prepare for future 
navigators the requisite corrections. He 
did it ; but the failure of the compass was 
a heavy blow upon the fortitude of all the 
rest of that venturesome band. 

For whilst we have been discussing the 
person of the admiral, the ferment among 
his crews had grown apace. Already he 
had exhausted, at frequent sittings with 
his captains and pilots, all the treasures 
of his persuasion. They had gone away 
from his presence convinced, only to fall 
back again in a few hours into the super- 
stitious credulity and terror which were 
the legitimate expression of their own 
mental condition. The captain of the 





Pinta, Martin Alonzo Pinzon, — brave, 
headstrong, and crochety, — had been so 
saturated with the admiral’s reasoning 
that, on the 18th of September, he took 
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into his head that the land lay about fif- 
teen leagues away on the starboard beam, 
and asked permission to steer for it due 
north. His wishes were ardent, but they 
were not gratified; the admiral held on 
westward, and Pinzon grew sullen, and 
knew and said that the promised land 
had been already passed. 

And then seven days more — west- 
ward. The mutterings had become 
general; the fear and the oppression, 
universal; conspiracy was in_ every 
thought, before any man whispered it. 
There was as yet no leader, no agitator ; 
but all were agitated, each by the sinking 
of his own heart and by looking on the 
face of his neighbor. Nevertheless, it so 
happened that on the 25th of September, 
at nightfall, the same Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, who was, in fact, the best captain 
of the squadron, suddenly rushed up upon 
the poop of the /infa, shouting aloud, 
“Land! Land!” 

Oh, what a tension was then relieved ! 
Officers and men all burst at once into 
voice, shouting and crying, “ Land! 
Land !’’ —and the crew of the Via, all 
swarming into the tops and hanging by 
the shrouds, were gesticulating and shout- 
ing, “ Land !”’ 

During that whole night the efferves- 
cence lasted, but morning dispelled the 
illusion. There was no land, — nothing 
but the limitless sea and the unfailing 
wind, —and the admiral pushing west- 
ward. ‘Then the reaction from that hour 
of hope was proportionate, the depression 
terrible ; and still the Admiral held on. 
His influence over them was almost in- 
conceivable. 

Five days more —it was too much! 
He must be checked. If he would not 
listen to reason ; still, he must be checked. 
The experiment had gone on long enough. 
They were already twelve hundred miles 
west of the last westing ever gained by 
any man who had returned to tell the 
tale. The lives of a hundred and twenty 
brave Spaniards must not be sacrificed to 
the crazy obstinacy of a foreigner, how- 
ever smooth his tongue, or however much 
he might have been able to deceive the 
good queen — whom God preserve. 

On the first of October, the navigating 
officer of the Santa Maria, with trembling 


voice and white lips announced 1,739 
miles west of Ferro, the last of the Canary 
Islands — the last land of the known 
world. But he was below the mark. By 
the true reckoning, which the admiral 
kept for himself, he knew that they were 
already 2,100 from Ferro, and he still held 
on. The remonstrances, the supplications 
of his best men and most devoted adher- 
ents cut him to the quick, and he exhausted 
every resource of a kind heart and fruit- 
ful brain to keep them up, — not without 
some momentary success; but he would 
not swerve from his course, and not a 
man on board could comprehend such 
tenacity. 

Then came the next succeeding phase 
of acommon despair ; the conspiracy had 
found a leader. The captain of the 
Pinta, backed by his brother, the captain 
of the Mra, began to let the admiral 
understand by the haughtiness of their 
manners and the roughness of their 
speech that they knew they had the crews 
behind them, and that he was isolated. 
But he still held on — West — West ! 

On October 7th, at daybreak, a gun 
from the Vra, in advance, and a flag to 
her mizzen again announced the land. 
All was once more hope — joy — but this 
time tempered with distrust ; and that day 
wore on, and the illusion of the morning 
went with it. 

And now approached the last act of the 
drama upon whose issue that man had 
staked his own life and the subsequent 
history of mankind. We have been told 
that when this crisis came, Columbus 
bought off his rebel crews by promising 
them that if land were not reached within 
three days he would then turn back and 
steer for Spain; and that they accepted 
the transaction, and gave him _ the 
respite. It is a part of the legend which 
grew up in Europe within a century after 
the events; but it is not true. Such a 
transaction was not consonant with the 
character of Columbus, nor with the 
nature of the circumstances, nor with the 
temper of those crews. ‘Those Spaniards, 
in their then temper, at the first sign of 
weakness in the foreigner who curbed 
them, must have swept over him like a 
prairie fire in a whirlwind. It was too 
late for half measures. Knowing some- 
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thing of the Spanish temper, and know- 
ing the circumstances of that hour, we 
shall better approach the situation of that 
little squadron in the second week of 
October. 

The truth is, that the story-tellers, in 
an age of scant publicity and scant knowl- 
edge, filled with wonder at the event, 
and ignorant -of these details, did not 
hesitate to invent such as they thought 
necessary to set off the marvels of the 
discovery, painting them according to 
the measure of their own capacity to con- 
ceive them, but not according to the 
facts. ‘Thus they have almost universally 
sent Columbus to sea in ill-found, half- 
provisioned vessels, unfit to keep the 
seas, not reflecting that in so doing they 
deprived their hero of all serious claim to 
seamanship, and to that knowledge and 
prudence which prepare success, — 
knowledge and prudence which were 
eminently his, and which were really dis- 
played by him in all the minutiz of that 
expedition on which the event of his life 
depended. When the true data are ex- 
amined, and we find that every branch 
and portion of the outfit were personally 
supervised by Columbus himself, as well 
as by the brothers Pinzon, who in this 
regard were thoroughly competent, that 
the vessels were stanch sea-going ships, 
well armed and equipped, and of the size 
best adapted for such a voyage of dis- 
covery, in the opinion of the admiral 
himself, concordant in this respect with 
the best practice of modern times ; when 
we learn that every ship carried full 
provisions for one year, instead of the 
two months of the story-tellers, we begin 
to understand somewhat more jusily the 
nature of the enterprise, and the nature 
of the man who had conceived it and was 
then executing it. 

But just here, at the point we have 
now reached, there is a trait of his char- 
acter which interposes to impede our full 
knowledge of the events. It is owing to 
himself that just here the field of the 
story-tellers has been least encumbered 
by authentic facts. His generosity, his 
ample and complete forgiveness of those 
who wronged him, his desire that in spite 
of their shortcomings all who were with 
him should reap the full measure of praise 
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for his success, led him to suppress in 
his own journal and in all other places 
the account of that open and armed 
revolt of his crews. He has written 
nothing except the bare mention that it 
occurred, nothing to inculpate anybody ; 
and if the actors in the writing had not 
themselves afterwards told the story, we 
might have known to-day little or noth- 
ing about it. This, then, is their account, 
not his, and it is a bald one; but there 
is enough to show that things did not 
pass as we have so often heard them in 
the legend. 

In the first week in October the con- 
spiracy had been matured. The crew 
and the officers of the admiral’s own ship 
were in it. Even Diego de Arana, his 
wife’s nephew, whether from fear of the 
rebels or from whatsoever other cause, 
had thrown in his lot with them. So too 
Diego Mendes, Francisco Ximenes Rol- 
dan, and Diego de Salcedo, his esquires 
(or as we should say, his azdes-de-camp) 
in his personal service, who had their 
cabins in the poop near the admiral’s 
own quarters, had given in their acquies- 
cence, if not their active cooperation, 
and were prepared to let the rebels do 
their work. It had been determined to 
throw the admiral overboard and be rid 
of him once for all. The eldest Pinzon 
would then take command and navigate 
the squadron back to Spain, when a 
plausible tale of the loss of Columbus 
would shield the conspirators and furnish 
good motive for their return. On the 
roth of October, after a splendid day’s 
run, during which the ships had made 
177 miles S.W., just at nightfall, when 
according to standing orders the ships 
ought to approach the admiral and draw 
together for the night, the v/a and 
the Avra, acting by previous concert, 
suddenly laid themselves aboard the 
Santa Maria on either side, and Martin 
Alonso Pinzon, calling aloud to his two 
brothers, leaped upon the  admiral’s 
deck, sword in hand, followed by the 
crew of the Aivfa in arms. Vicente 


Yanez Pinzon, the captain of the iia, 
did the same upon the larboard side 
heading the crew of that vessel; and the 
Santa Maria’s own crew, instead of re- 
pelling the boarders joined them and 
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ON THE TRACK 


themselves under the lead of 


ranged 
Alonso Nino, and under the two cap- 
tains, who were already advancing upon 
Columbus. 


‘This man stood alone; even _ his 
esquires slunk away from his side. He 
was lost beyond remedy. Indeed it was 
then so evident he was lost, that this very 
circumstance gave a special and unmis- 
takable meaning to his bearing at that 


moment. What was it in him which 
checked them at that critical instant, 
when the hated admiral was at last 


within their power? Not courage, though 
that was there undaunted ; but they were 
a hundred armed men against one, and 
mere courage could not have saved him. 
What it was, we can only conjecture ; but 
something like it must have been to that 
expression which lingered in the memory 
of Isabel when Columbus, disappointed, 
had turned to leave her for the last time 
and which had finished by conquering 
Isabel; something perhaps of pity for 
those short-sighted men, whose lack of 
comprehension would thus impede the 
demonstration of what he so well knew ; 
something certainly it was of such un- 
doubted superiority, so much above the 
plane of their own ideas that they sud- 
denly halted in its presence and looked 
blank. And then he spoke to them. The 
men who have told this tale have never 
known how to put that look and_ bearing 
which checked them into language, and 
they have only given us the baldest 
record of what he said; but in his tone 
there was more of forgiveness than of 
resentment ; and still he abated no tittle 
of his right to command. ‘There was no 
transaction, not an instant of vacillation 
—none of the men who saw and heard 
him ever said that there When 
they stopped they had summoned him to 
turn the prows of the squadron towards 
Castile. But he told them squarely, as 
they themselves testify, and as he himself 
wrote in his journal, that he had em- 
barked to go to the East Indies, and by 
the blessing of God he would go there, 
if the ships were not first stopped by 
some other land. Then he drew their 
attention to the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the voyage, — the smooth seas, 
and unfailing wind which had _ been 


was. 
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vouchsafed to them, and declared with- 
out hesitation that God’s blessing was 
indeed upon their enterprise. ‘The nar- 
rative of the men is meagre; but he did 
not speak long, and then taking the tone 
of authority he ordered them roundly to 
go back every man to his duty, and they 
went. ; 

That was what really took place be- 
tween Columbus and his rebel crews, as 
they themselves related it— and in the 
nature of things it could hardly be other- 
wise. ‘The weak transaction which has 
been invented for us is intrinsically in- 
credible. The story-tellers did not know 
these details, and did not know to what 
point the revolted crews had already 
gone. 

When those Spanish mutineers leaped 
upon their admiral’s deck and advanced 
upon him sword in hand, every man of 
them was aware that according to all 
ordinary rules the safety of his own head 
depended on their going clean through 
and finishing their work. No compro- 
mise that should leave him alive could 
possibly have suited them then. Never- 
theless, at the bottom of it all the moving 
impulse of those men was terror. ‘They 
were banded for that work by a common 
fear and a common superstition, and it 
was only when they looked in the clear 
face of one wholly free from the influ- 
ences which enslaved themselves, when 
they felt in their marrow that supreme 
expression of Columbus at the point of a 
miserable death—only then the revul- 
sion of confidence in him suddenly re- 
lieved their own terrors. It was instinc- 
tive. This man knows! He does not 
deceive us! We fools are compromising 
the safety of all by quenching this light. 
He alone can get us through this busi- 
ness, — that was the human __ instinct 
which responded to the look and bearing 
of Columbus at the moment when he was 
wholly lost, and when his life’s work, his 
great voyage, almost accomplished, was 
also to all appearance lost. ‘The instinct 
was sure, the response was certain, from 
the instant that its motive was also there 
sure and certain; but no other man in 
that age could have provoked it, no other 
but Columbus could be thus sure of what 
he was then doing. 
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The mutineers went back to their work, 
and the ships went on. For three days 
previous, the admiral, following some 
indications he had noted from the flight 
of birds, had steered southwest. ‘Through 
that night of the roth, and through the 
day of the 11th, he still kept that course ; 
but just at evening of the 11th he ordered 
the helm again to be put due West. The 
squadron had made eighty-two miles that 
day, and his practised senses now taught 
him that land was indeed near. Without 
any hesitation he called together his 
chief officers, and announced to them that 
the end of their voyage was at hand; 
and he ordered the ships to sail well to- 
gether, and to keep a sharp lookout 
through the night, as he expected land 
before the morning. Also they had strict 
orders to shorten sail at midnight, and 
not to advance beyond half speed. ‘Then 
he promised a velvet doublet of his own 
as a present to the man who should first 
make out the land. ‘These details are 
well-known, and they are authentic ; and 
it is true also that these dispositions of 
the admiral spread life throughout the 
squadron. Nobody slept that night. It 
was only twenty-four hours since they 
were ready to throw him overboard ; but 
they now believed in him and bitterly 
accused one another. 

We know also that it was the admiral 
himself, who, a little after ten o’clock that 
night, first saw upon the horizon the light 
of a distant fire, which he pointed out to 
Pedro Gutierrez, who also saw it and 
called Rodrigo Sanchez. That distant 
tiny light disappeared whilst they were 
watching it, and then after an interval 
reappeared, and again finally became in- 
visible. Gutierrez and Sanchez wondered 
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what it could be; but Columbus went 
into his ¢abin, and fell down on his knees 
and thanked God, who had brought him 
thus in safety to the end of his voyage. 

At midnight the squadron shortened 
sail, as ordered, — nobody had yet seen 
the land. But at about two o’clock a 
flame burst from the side of the /%z/a in 
advance, and a gun rang out upon the 
night the tidings that the land was found. 
Juan Bermejo in the foretop had made it 
out ; and when the morning broke there 
lay spread out before them the fair, low 
shores of Guanahani, clothed in all the 
beauty of a tropical vegetation; and the 
mutineers of thirty-six hours previous 
came and fell at the feet of Columbus and 
implored his pardon, lauding in tones 
almost of worship his genius and his con- 
stancy. 

We have thus been drawn into a con- 
templation of the voyage of Columbus, in 
which the impressions of our own navi- 
gation inthe Zay have been supplemented 
to some extent by data subsequently ac- 
quired. So wide an excursion in time 
and history has spoiled the game of chess 
with our Scotch friend, to whom we will 
give it up this once; and meantime the 
Tay herself has crossed the track of the 
Spanish squadron and is steering for St. 
Thomas. Butin taking leave of the three 
carabels that have kept us company so 
long, it is a memory to endure — this 
voyage of ours, which has enabled us to 
see just what they saw, feel something of 
what they felt, and thus the better to 
understand that man upon the poop of 
the Santa Maria, pacing apart, to whom 
it fell to draw with his steady keels the 
dividing line between the middle age and 
modern history. 
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THE 


By Frances 







ACOB ATKINSON 
and his eldest son 
were stooking corn 
out in the field be- 

s yond the orchard. 


"The sun was 
getting low, and 
glared sullenly 


through the haze 
at the yellow 
pumpkins strag- 
gling over the dusty 
earth. The men 
had nearly finished their work, and the 
shocks of corn looked like an encamp- 
ment of wigwams. 

“Don’t seem to be any signs of breakin’ 
the drouth,” said the elder man. ‘We 
had a dry moon las’ night an’ the road’s 
jus’ like ashes.” 

' At that moment a cloud of dust ap- 
peared at the top of the hill, and an old 
gray horse and wagon rattled into view. 

“It’s Josi Chandler,” said Jacob. 
“ He’s ben over to Colchester this aft’- 
noon.” 

Mr. Chandler evidently had some news 
that he was impatient to communicate. 
He called out as soon as he was within 
hailing distance, “I say, Jake! He’s 
got it. They’ve gone ’n’ given it to 


Pete!”” 
“You don’t say so!” gasped Mr. 
Atkinson. “Wal, I’ll be hanged !”’ 


“Yes,” said Mr. Chandler, who was 
beaming with satisfaction at the sensation 
he had made, “’n’ I move that we pull 
off our coats ’n’ go in ’n’ help elect him.” 

“ How come they to give it to Uncle 
Peter!” said Tom, who had leaped the 
stone wall and was leaning against the 
bespattered wagon. No matter how long 
since there had been a rain, Mr. Chand- 
ler’s vehicles always bore traces of the 
last mud. 

“Wal, you see there was a sort of 
split. Godwin ’n’ Drake both wanted it, 
‘n’ they fit ’n’ wouldn’t neither of ’em 
give in. Then somebody said Giochook 


GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION. : 


M, Abbott. 


County hadn’t hed a gov’ner fer twenty 
years, ’n’ the convention whopped right 
over ’n’ gin Pete Atkerson the nomerna- 
tion.” 

“Tom,” said his father, “I guess we 
won’t do no more work to-night. I ain’t 
took so much int’rest in politics since I 
was ‘lected seleckmen.” Mr. Chandler 
always spoke in the plural when mention- 
ing himself in his official capacity. 

The news of the nomination spread 
rapidly, and in the evening the village 
store was full. The three prominent 
debaters were Josiah Chandler, who had 
the distinction of being the herald, and in 
some sense the author of the night’s en- 
tertainment, Matthew Evans, the store- 
keeper, and Cap’n Ayer, who always 
promoted a flow of conversation by op- 
posing every expressed opinion. 

“JT tell you what,” said Mr. Chandler, 
“T’ve allus ben an old-fashioned Whig, 
’n’ sence the Whig party’s ben gone, 
I’ve acted with the Republicans ; but I’]l 
be blamed ef I don’t go fur Pete Atker- 
son this year. When I hev a chance to 
vote fur a man thet was born ’n’ reared 
right here amongst us on the old home 
farm where his brother Jake lives now, I 
fur one ain’t a-goin’ to miss it.” 

“What office’s he goin’ to give ye, 
Josi?”’ inquired Cap’n Ayer, slowly 
puffing his pipe. ‘ Ye’re young ’n’ spry 
yet, —mebbe ye’ll get appinted kernel 
on his staff. Trim up Dolly a bit, ’n’ 
comb out her mane, ’n’ the old mar’s 
got a good deal of prance in her yet.” 
There was an echo of applauding grunts. 

“JT never expec’ to take part in a 
‘lection procession excep’ to look on, but 
I ain’t beholden to no man,” said Mr. 
Chandler sturdily, “’n’ I shall cast my 
vote for who I please.” 

“Wal, I hope he’ll get it,” said Sam 
Roby, a little man in discouraged circum- 
stances, who “pottered round’ and 
thankfully did odd jobs for the neigh- 
bors. ‘ What I like ’bout Squire Atker- 
son is, he’s so social. He allus sees you 
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when you go to town, ’n’ stops ’n’ asks 
after the folks ’n’ how the crops are 
gettin’ on at Pine Hills. ‘There ain’t 
nothin’ stiff about him.” 

“Took him some time to get limbered 
out,” observed Cap’n Ayer.” “He wan't 
much on the bowin’ ’n’ shakin’ hands 
business till he sot in the legislater. 
That was the time when he give the 
bell to our meetin’ house, ’n’ fitted up 
the town hall. Jes’ before he was ‘lected, 
he was overflowin’ with love to all man- 
kind, stretchin’ his neck out to every 
point of the compass, ’n’ grabbin’ every- 
body within reach of his long arms. I’ve 
seen him with my own eyes a-takin’ off 
his hat to a man who was so fur out of 
sight thet only his coat tails was visible 
round the corner.” 

“You can’t say,” said the storekeeper, 
“but what he’s smart, — and he’s made it 
all himself. Land, I remember when he 
was the awk’ardest gawk that ever stood 
on two legs. But he was determined to 
get on in the world, an’ there ain’t much 
but what he’s been into. As soon’s he 
could get a little eddication, he left the 
farm an’ taught school an’ worked in a 
store ; an’ you all know how he went to 
Parson Barnard, an’ asked him which 
*twould cos’ mos’, to study for a lawyer or 
a minister,—an’ the old parson who 
liked his joke told him that they could 
make a lawyer out of a good deal cheaper 
stuff than they could a minister. But 
Pete was in a hurry, an’ he found he 
could get to be a preacher quicker. | 
remember when he stood up in the old 
Methody meetin’ house over in Carthage. 
Great slab-sided feller! Oh, but he 
could beller well! But about that time 
he experienced a change. He married 
Marier Sedgeley an’ she had money, an’ 
her father thought Pete was too smart to 
be loafin’ round a little country parish, 
an’ workin’ only one day out of seven, so 
he got him a chance at law. ‘There was 
where his fortunes riz, — an’ his manners, 
too. ‘They told him ’twas all well enough 
to carry round a solemn face an’ be stiff 
when he was preachin’ an’ had a parish 
to support him, but when he was workin’ 
for himself, he’d got to be agreeable.” 

‘Workin’ for himself ’n’ the devil!” 
growled Cap’n Ayer. “But I disagree 





about his gettin’ ahead by law. ‘That 
made his reputation, I don’t doubt, but 
he got his money through the railroad 
and Marier Sedgeley. "I'wan’t till after 
he got the Swiftwater River road across 
the medders”—this touched a sore 
point, for the farmers felt that their land 
had been injured without sufficient com- 
pensation — “did he get money enough 
to fling round on the town hall an’ 
buryin’ ground. But I ain’t denyin’ he’s 
smart —’n’ foxy, too. Contrast enough 
to Jake.” 

“Jake is one of the best men thet ever 
lived,” said Josiah Chandler, “an’ ef he 
ain’t got along so fast in the world with 
his large family, and a naggin’ wife, — 
though I won't say but she’s smart ’n’ a 
dretful hard workin’ woman, so’s Jake 
too, in his way, —I for one ain’t goin’ to 
say nothin’ agin’ him nor Pete either, 
thet I’ve knowed from boys up.” 

This public opinion formed itself at 
the Pine Hills store, and thus on a larger 
scale and less guided by personal knowl- 
edge it formed itself throughout the State. 
On the appointed day a majority of the 
voting population declared that Peter 
Atkinson should be governor for the en- 
suing year, and all Pine Hills shone in 
reflected glory. 

The following June an unusual event 
occurred. If you had seen the heads at 
the schoolhouse windows in Pine Hills, 
you would have thought a circus proces- 
sion was going by; but if you had 
noticed the good ladies peeping out at 
the side of the curtains in the “ fore- 

” of some of the farmhouses, you 





rooms 
would have known that nothing less than 
a funeral could have caused them to show 
such an expression of respect. ‘The 
blacksmith came to the door of his shop 
and Mr. Evans to the front of his store, 
and the men at work leaned on their hoes 
and stared at the phenomenon till it was 
out of sight. 

“It’s the governor’s carriage,’ 


’ 


said 


Cap’n Ayer’s man, who had looked on 
with mouth agape. 

**] never was much of a man worship- 
per,”’ said Cap’n Ayer testily; but even 
his upright neck bent when he received 
a bow and cordial wave of the hand from 
the big man who drove the horses. A 
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stout, well-dressed woman and her daugh- 
ter were the other occupants of the car- 
riage. 

“They must be goin’ up the hill to see 
Jake,” said Mrs. Cap’n Ayer. “It’s the 
first time I’ve seen the carriage an’ span 
over here this summer. The brothers 
ain’t very neighborly, considerin’ they 
don’t live more’n six miles apart.” 

‘The present visit had not been achieved 
without a family conclave. 

“Tt’s no use,” Miss Fanny had said, 
“to ask them over here. They haven’t 
anything to wear, and they don’t know 
anybody, and they wouldn’t enjoy it any 
more than we should.” 

“But, Fanny,” said her mamma, “it 
isn’t a party; it’s a big reception. All 
the town will be here, and though our 
friends will be in full dress, there are 
plenty of members of the legislature who 
don’t look nor appear any better than 
Uncle Jacob.” 

But Governor Atkinson decided the 
matter. ‘I’m not going to give a recep- 
tion and have the invitation put in the 
paper, and not invite my only brother. 
Think of the talk it would make over to 
Pine Hills! We'll just drive over this 
afternoon, and ask him and any of the 
rest of the family that want to come.” 

When Lucy Atkinson came home from 
school that night, she found the family 
in a high state of excitement. 

“Your uncle’s been over here this af- 
ternoon,’”’ said her mother when Lucy 
entered the house. 

“T know it.” 
anticipation. 

“He's invited us all to a big reception 
a week from ‘Thursday night,” said Mrs. 
Atkinson sourly. 

“QO mother! Can’t I go?” 

“T told him we were much obliged, 
an’ there wouldn’t a soul go out of this 
house. He must think we’re a set of 
gumps to go over there an’ make our- 
selves a laughin’ stock for all them city 
folks. What have we got to wear, I 
should like to know? And your father’s 
jus’ such a fool, he ain’t got no more 
sense than to think he’d like to go.” 

It was the fault of their similar tem- 
peraments that Lucy and her father 
always thought alike ; and it was not the 


Lucy spoke in pleased 
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least of Mrs. Atkinson’s discouragements 
that she had three other children grow- 
ing up just like Jake, whose shiftlessness 
she often declared was enough to wear 
the life out of her. But the matter of 
the reception did not drop here. Lucy 
and her father held several private con- 
ferences, and from time to time dropped 
a suggestion that was designed to weaken 
Mrs. Atkinson’s resolution. 

“T’ve seen Josi Chandler,” 
said, ‘an’ he says he’s a-goin’. Pete giv 
him a special invitation. He don’t want 
to go alone. His wife’s got the rheu- 
matiz, an’ the housekeeper don’t care 
nothin’ about it, ’n’ he says he can take 
Lucy ’n’ me along in the double wagon 
’s well’s not, ’n’ glad of the chance.” 

“So, I’m not to be invited, eh?” 
snapped Mrs. Atkinson. ‘ You’d look 
pretty, wouldn’t you, goin’ off without 
me, an’ gallivantin’ round with Josi Chan- 
dler, whose wife’s been a cripple this five 
year. However, I might as well be bed- 
ridden for all I ever get a chance to go 
anywhere, — only I guess you’d find a 
difference without me to do the work an’ 
keep you from goin’ to the poor-house.” 

“Why, Susan,” said her husband 
mildly, “ 1 thought you didn’t want to go. 
There’s plenty of room in the wagon.” 

‘Of course, I never was fond of goin’, 
not when you first knew me before I was 
married, an’ I used to sit in the singers’ 
seats. I had some duds to wear then, 
which is more than I can say since I’ve 
lived in this house, an’ worked like a 
slave from mornin’ till night, an’ never 
had a privilege.” 

Her talk continued in an angry patter ; 
but it fell unheeded on Jacob, who was 
used to these domestic showers, and 
from long habit had wrapped himself in 
a complete waterproof of amiable non- 
resistance. But Lucy’s appealing eyes 
went to her mother’s heart, and all the 
while Mrs. Atkinson was about her work 
her busy brain was devising ways and 
means to gratify her child’s wish. 

‘That evening she said to her daughter, 
“If you had anythin’ decent to wear, I 
don’t know but what I might consent to 
let you go.” 

“QO mother!” said Lucy rapturously, 
“T’ll wear my Sunday dress.” 


Jacob 





’ 
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“Was that the one that I bought?” 
said Jacob unluckily. With his usual 
inadvertence, Mr. Atkinson had pulled 
down about his ears an old grievance 
that after having been flung at him for the 
hundredth time had at last been laid 
upon the shelf among some of Mrs. 
Atkinson’s remoter trials. 

““T should think it was,” said his wife. 
“Lucy, you have to thank your father’s 
foolishness for that gown. If he’d been 
at home tendin’ to his work, he wouldn’t 
have been goin’ to the store an’ had that 
New York boarder ask him to get her 
seven yards of muslin.” 

“Wal, I told her she ought’er gin’ me 
a piece to match. I can’t help it if New 
York folks talks different from us.” 

“You never come out an’ asked me, 
but pranced off an’ come back with a 
remnant of pink an’ green sprigged 
lawn; when Mis Schoonmaker saw it 
I thought she’d died a-laughin’; she 
held up some cotton cloth she was makin’ 
an’ said, ‘This is what I meant, —we 
always call it muslin at home.’ I couldn’t 
hire you to take it back, an’ it lay a dead 
weight on my mind till I rec’lected that 
brown an’ white striped silk that I give 
up wearin’ ’fore Sam was born, an’ by dint 
of piecin’ I got out enough for the skirt an’ 
made the muslin up into a polonay, an’ 
Lucy’s worn it ever sence.” 

“T don’ see but what it come out well 
enough.” 

“Oh, father!” said Lucy. ‘Cousin 
Fanny’s dresses are all of a piece unless 
they match, and they always look so 
pretty.” 

“You're enough sight better lookin’ 
than your cousin Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Atkinson sharply, “ if you don’t wear such 
good clothes ; an’ if your father had been 
as smart to get along in the world as her’s 
has, you might have had a pink satin by 
this time. Anybody else but me would 
’a’ had some clothes to make over for 
you; after I wore out the things I had 
when I was married an’ come here, | 
ain’t seen nothin’ to replace ’em. If 
girls knew where they was goin’ I guess a 
good many more would stay single than 
does.” 

With that Mrs. Atkinson flounced out 
of the room and snapped the door after 


her. Her husband and daughter with 
some surprise heard her toiling up the 
front stairs, and afterwards creaking 
around in the sparechamber. When she 
returned it was with something folded up 
in a sheet. 

“There,” she said, laying it down, “ if 
you’re goin’, that’s what you’re goin’ to 
wear. Your grandmother worked it with 
her own hands for her weddin’ gown. [| 
was always too stout to wear it, an’ | 
thought of makin’ it into baby dresses, but 
it seemed a shame to cut it up, an’ though 
it’s pretty old an’ tender, I guess we can 
make it go.” 

She unfolded the sheet and drew out a 
white muslin robe. ‘There was a plain 
skirt embroidered to the knee with 
elaborate raised work, and gathered on to 
the full waist which was adorned with a 
band of embroidery around the neck and 
sleeves. Lucy gave an exclamation of 
delight. 

“It’s real purty,” her father said, “ but 
ain’t it kind o’ limp?” 

“IT s’pose it can be starched,’ said 
Mrs. Atkinson severely. ‘You go ‘long 
to bed an’ Lucy can try it on.” 

The days rolled by, and the June 
weather grew brighter and brighter till 
the fourteenth arrived, big with importance 
to the Atkinson family. A little after five 
o’clock Mr. Josiah Chandler drove into 
his neighbor’s dooryard. He was dressed 
in his Sunday clothes. Dolly looked 
sprucer than usual, with her white ears 
adorned with a thicket of brakes and 
birch twigs. Mr. Chandler’s wagon wore 
its everyday aspect. The two seats were 
covered with worn buffalo skins, the floor 
was sprinkled with hayseed (Mr. Chand- 
ler explained that the hens would roost 
overhead, and they’d scratched the hay- 
seed down through the barn floor), and 
the wheels and body bore their customary 
accumulation of mud, this time inter- 
laced with a few cobwebs. 

“We had an early supper to-night,” 
Mr. Chandler said, declining an invitation 
to come in. “TI thought I’d be round in 
good season, ’cause the sun is blazin’ 
hot an’ I knew we had a long ride before 
us.” 

He pulled out something from under 
the back seat. ‘‘Here’s a bunch of 
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flowers Mis Boyce pulled jus’ ’s I was 
comin’ away. She thought mebbe Lucy 
would like a bouquet. Here, Bijah, you 
take it to her.” 

Lucy stood in the big kitchen, sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle. She was 
dressed in the muslin robe which had 
been biued and starched, and was now set 
out by a stiff petticoat, which Miss Mor- 
rill, her Sunday-school teacher, had lent 
her. Miss Morrill also furnished a big, 
white embroidered handkerchief which 
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Atkinson, who like his daughter had an 
eye for beauty, had brought home that 
noon a great mass of delicate pink flowers 
and glossy leaves. 

“Here’s some spoonhunch I found up 
in the pastur’. It’s jes’ come into blow, 
’n’ I thought it would be purty for you to 
wear.” 

Lucy thought so, too, and when Bijah 
came in with both hands full of Mr. 
Chandler’s mixed bunch of syringas, roses, 
mourning bride, double buttercups, purple 


"Don’t seem to be any signs of breakin’ the drouth.” 


had belonged to her mother. This quite 
covered the waist of the dress ; which was 
a relief to Lucy, for her mother said that 
the waist was not big enough and did not 
fit well, and she was afraid she might 
have to make a new polonay to go with 
the skirt. The handkerchief was fastened 
with her mother’s pin which contained 
the hair of Mrs. Atkinson’s three 
deceased children. Lucy wore her 
mother’s gold beads about her neck. 
She had a wreath of flowers around her 
head and a bunch at her throat. Mr. 


columbines, forget-me-nots, and asparagus 
plumes, she was rather disconcerted. 

«‘ Never mind,” said her mother, “ you 
can take it along in your hand an’ not 
hurt Mr. Chandler’s feelin’s. Now you 
wrap yourself from head to foot in this 
double shawl,—for you’ve got to ride 
seven miles through the dust, — an’ put 
on your hat, an’ you’re all ready.” 

When Mr. Atkinson’s dicky strings 
were tied and his stock was put on, his 
toilette was complete. Mr. Atkinson was 
the only one who had bought any new 
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apparel for the occasion. He had been 
to town the day before, and purchased a 
linen duster for a dollar and a quarter. 
He told his wife, by way of justifying the 
outlay, that he got it for fifty cents off, 
because there was a spot of machine oil 
under one arm that wouldn’t show when 
it was on. 

Mrs. Atkinson watched the old wagon 
out of sight. She forecast all possible 


‘*When Mr. Atkinson’s dickey strings were tied.” 


accidents to Lucy’s dress; she worried 
lest the old horse might tumble down, 
going or coming; she thought what 
would they do if a sudden shower came 
up and they had never remembered to 
take an umbrella; but through all these 
speculations kept bubbling up the happy 
consciousness that Lucy looked pretty, 
and that she was going to a splendid 
party. 

As for the objects of her solicitations, 
they jogged along in serene unconscious- 








ness. Dolly manifested not the least im- 
patience ; the two farmers discussed the 
crops as if they were going to market; 
and the little figure on the back seat was 
quite silent, though in a flutter of excite- 
ment. It seemed to Lucy as if the 
journey never would end, and when they 
came in sight of the Atkinson place, just 
as the stars were peeping out, she hardly 
knew whether she was glad or sorry. The 
house was brilliantly lighted, but the 
guests had not begun to arrive, for they 
could see a clear staircase through the 
open front door. 

“Now, Lucy,” said her father, “you 
jus’ slip in ’n’ find your cousin Fanny, ’n’ 
Josi, an’ I’ll go round an’ put up the 
horse.” 

Lucy left her hat, shawl, and Mr. 
Chandler’s bouquet in the wagon, sum- 
moned up all her courage, and glided 
into the house and upstairs. She met 
Fred in the hall, and he gave her a cor- 
dial welcome, for he was quite fond of his 
pretty cousin. A moment later Fanny 
rushed into her mother’s room with a 
subdued shriek. 

“Oh, goodness, they’ve come, — Lucy 
and Uncle Jake, and an old man with 
them! Lucy really doesn’t look so bad, 
for she’s all in white, all but her hands, 
—they’re just like bricks. She can’t go 
down without gloves on.” 

‘“‘ Never mind ; bring her in here.” 

Lucy, who by this time had become 
considerably disconcerted by glimpses of 
the preparations for the evening’s enter- 
tainment, gazed in an awestruck man- 
ner at her cousin’s pale blue crape, her 
aunt’s garnet satin and point lace, the 
maid’s neat cap and apron, and the dress- 
ing-case covered with a confusion of flow- 
ers, hairpins, lace cushions, scent bottles, 
powder boxes, and silver toilet articles. 
She felt that she looked, in her drooping 
white dress that clung straight around 
her, very much like an embarrassed tal- 
low candle in the light of a flashing 
chandelier. 

‘“‘ My dear child,” said her aunt, “I am 
delighted to see you. You look very 
pretty ; but couldn’t you wear a pair of 
my gloves?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lucy innocently ; 
“T never had on a pair of kid gloves.” 
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“Mother, I know she couldn’t,” said 
Fanny aside. ‘“ Look at her hands. She 
would need sevens. And do make her 
take off that wreath and mourning-pin.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Atkinson, “I 
will leave her with you. I must go down 
now.” 

“That is beautiful pink laurel that you 
have, Lucy,” said Fanny, “but it isn’t 
pinned on right. Will you let me fix it?” 

She had made the necessary changes, 
when Fred spoke outside the door. 

“T say, Fan, aren’t you ever coming?” 

“In aminute. I don’t know what to 
do about the gloves, Lucy. You might 
carry a pair.” 

“Tf I’ve got to have them,” said Lucy, 
who was beginning to be really troubled 
as she glanced at her sunburned hands, 
“T suppose father could go out and buy 
me a pair, if they don’t cost too much, — 
though I’m ’fraid he left his wallet at 
home.” 

“Hold on, Lucy,” said Fred, “ I’ll do 
that. You wait for me up here.” 

In the mean time Mr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Chandler had been wrestling with 
unexpected difficulties. They started to 
drive toward the stable, but were met by 
aman putting up Chinese lanterns, who 
told them no carriages would be allowed 
in the grounds that night. 

“But I’m Mr. Atkinson’s brother,” 
said Jacob. 

“T’m sorry,” said the man, “ but there 
is to be dancing on the lawn, and you 
must put your horse somewhere else.”’ 

“JT don’t call this very social,” said 
Josiah, as he backed out with some diffi- 
culty, “ Wal, I s’pose we can hitch up to 
some of the neighbors’ posts.” 

“T swan, I’m ’most afeered to go in,” 
said Jacob after the horse was disposed 
of. ‘It looks kind 0’ crowded.” Hacks 
were rolling up to the front door, and a 
collection of ragamuffins fringed the 
sidewalk. 

“Don’t back out now, Jake.” 

They gained the front hall, where they 
were directed to the dressing-room. 

“We'll go right in, if you please,” said 
Jacob. We ain’t a-goin’ to change our 
dress.” They were prevailed upon to 
go upstairs. The room was filled with 
people, coming and going, none of whom, 
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of course, did they know. They backed 
up against the mantel, and surveyed the 
situation. 

“If there’s a back stairs to this house,”’ 
whispered Josiah, “ derned if I don’t slip 
down ’n’ wait outside till the show’s 
over.” 

At this moment an usher approached 
them. ‘Gentlemen, will you let me 
escort you down and introduce you to 
the governor?” 

“‘ He’s my brother,” said Jacob. 

“Ah, then I’m sure he’s anxious to 
see you. Come with me.” 

When Fred came back with the gloves, 
he and Lucy began a series of sympa- 
thetic struggles. “I hate the confounded 
things,” said Fred. “When they used 
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to make me go to dancing-school the, 
gloves would always get stuck about half 
way on, and I used to go to the back 
of a chair and ram my fingers down 
against it. I split ever so many pairs 
that way. I took care to get these big 
enough.” 

At length the gloves were satisfactorily 
adjusted, save that two buttons were 
burst off and the right-hand one was torn 
across the inside; but Fred told Lucy 


she could keep her fingers shut — that 
was the way he always did. 

“There’s going to be a jolly crowd 
here,’”’ said Fred. “Father put the invi- 
tation in the newspapers, and you'll see 
the mill hands and everybody else. The 
Legislature alone is a regular menagerie. 
I think we’d better steer for the lawn as 
soon as we have seen the fun in the par- 
lors. The music is out there.’ 

Lucy saw her father but twice that 
evening. Once she found him and the 
member from Carthage backed up against 








an efagére, smiling blandly at the crowd 
surging around them. 

“How long have you been here, 
father? ”’ 

“Oh, ’bout half an hour. This is my 
friend, Cyrus Sanborn, that sits in the 
General Court.” 

Mr. Sanborn grinned broadly, put out 
his horny hand, and said, ‘‘I hope I see 
you well.” 

“Now, Lucy, you jus’ go ‘long with 





‘Gentlemen, will you let me escort you down and introduce you to the governor?” 


the young folks, ’n’ enjoy yourself, an’ 
Mr. Sanborn an’ me are goin’ down to 
the kitchen to take a smoke.” 

The other time that Lucy saw her 
father was late in the evening, when they 
were all out on the lawn. Lucy was 
happy. She could not dance, but she 
found she could promenade, though, as 
she told the young fellow with her, she 
had never tried it before. The young 
fellow was quite willing to give her in- 
struction, and they had been walking 
about the shrubbery and sitting outside 
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the rays of the Chinese lanterns for quite 
an hour. It was on one of these rambles 
that Lucy saw her father. He and the 
member from Carthage had been ejected 
from the kitchen and were wandering 
about rather forlorn, when they discovered 
the landlady with whom Mr. Sanborn 
boarded. She and her daughter and her 
two sons were partaking of refreshments. 
Mrs. Strout had a keen eye for the waiters 
and the dining-room table, and she gave 
her friends valuable points about secur- 
ing the good things. Lucy might not 
have noticed her father in this group, 
had she not heard a stentorian whisper 
as she passed, ‘ Lucy’s got a beau!” 

Other people had noticed the young 
lady from Pine Hills. 

“Who is that with Frank?” inquired 
Miss Isabella Loring of her mamma. 
“Her dress hangs like a mop, and her 
gloves too, only they are bright white.” 

“Possibly some shop girl—only she 
isn’t stylish enough for that. Frank was 
always unaccountable in his tastes, and 
awfully susceptible.” 

“J think you ought to watch them, 
mamma. They have been together all 
the evening.” 

When at last it was all done, and the 
supper had been demolished, and the 
Chinese lanterns that had not burned up 
had been taken down and put out, Lucy 
and her father prepared to go home; 
but Mr. Chandler was nowhere to be 
found. 

‘Josie can’t hev took the wagon an’ 
druv home, an’ forgot us,”’ said Mr. Atkin- 
son. ‘T]’ll go look after the hoss.” 

Dolly greeted him with a welcoming 
whinny, and in the wagon sat the grim 
charioteer, her master. “I'll be derned 
if I could stan’ it any longer,” he said 
sleepily, “so I got out as easy as I 
could. I’ve ben settin’ here more’n an 
hour.” 

When they were well on their home- 
ward way, and Dolly was showing her 
best paces, Jacob turned to Lucy and 
said, “Wal, dau, did you get paid for 
comin’ ?”’ 

“JT never had such a good time in my 
life,” she answered rapturously. 

“Who was that feller I see you with?” 
said Mr. Chandler facetiously. 


“That was Mr. Loring.” 

“T want ter know! I'll bet a goose 
he’s the son of Jedge Lorin’, that the 
gov’ner made me acquainted with. I 
kind o’ took to that man; he’s real com- 
mon sense. But his wife —she’s a hard 
one. ‘There ain’t much doubt whose 
cap’n in that house. I was stan’in’ in 
the doorway, an’ she was marchin’ him 
roun’, trampin’ over everybody, an’ 
bowin’ to all the nabobs, an’ he looked 
dretful tired, an’ at last I heard him 
mutter, ‘ Darn it all, ma, le’s go ’long!’ 
I declare, I felt for the man. Afterwards 
we had a good, comfortable chat, till she 
come along and- grabbed him.” 

“You ain’t left or lost anything, hev 
you, Lucy, so’t your mother’ll fret?” 
Jacob inquired anxiously. 

“TJ spilt a plate of ice-cream on my 
dress, I didn’t know it was so slippery ; 
and — oh, dear !— I’ve left mother’s pin 
—and my bunch of spoonhunch is gone.” 
She blushed as she mentioned the last 
loss. 

“<< Darn it all, ma, le’s go ’long,’”’ said 
Mr. Chandler as he whipped up the 
horse. ‘Thet took me more’n anythin’ 
else I heard. I'll never forget how the 
jedge looked.” And he laughed over 
it at least three times during the ride 
home. 

The governor’s reception was the talk 
of Pine Hills all that summer. Three of 
their own townspeople had actually as- 
sisted at the stupendous event. It seemed 
as if something must come from it to 
somebody. Something did come the first 
week in September. 

“Are you aware,’”’ said Miss Isabella 
Loring to her mamma, “that Frank and 
Fred Atkinson have been fishing together 
every week since the reception, and that 
Frank has called to see Fred’s cousin at 
least seven times?” 

Mrs. Loring was beginning to think 
something must be done about it. The 
next afternoon being Saturday, and a 
damp, stifling day in town, she and her 
daughter arrayed themselves, and drove 
out to take the air at Pine Hills. 

There had been an unusually hard 
day’s work at the Atkinson farm, — bak- 
ing and churning in the morning, and 
scalding over pickles, and getting an 
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early dinner for the men who were pry- 
ing up the barn; and now Mrs. Atkinson 
and Zumetta had sat down, without chang- 
ing their dresses, to mend some overalls 
for the men folk. Lucy was mopping 
the kitchen floor. The three little chil- 
dren were playing in the yard. They 
scattered like a flock of chickens when 
the Loring phaeton drove up. Bijah 
ran a little way, and then came back, 
and stood staring at the ladies, the pic- 
ture of sturdy good nature. 

“Hullo!” he said affably. 
hitch yer horse for yer.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. 
Loring. “He is a clever fellow and will 
stand easily.” 

Meanwhile there was scurrying around 
within the house. 

« Zumett’,”” said Mrs. Atkinson, “ you 
must go to the door, —I ain’t fit, — an’ 
take them into the fore room.” 

Zumetta did as she was bid, so far at 
least as to get them into the front entry, 
but it seemed as if no human agency 
could force the parlor door. The room 
had not been used for a month, and the 
door had become swollen in the damp 
weather, and stuck fast. Zumetta took 
hold of the latch and tugged as if she 
would burst the panels, till her face was 
crimson with labor and mortification. 

“Pray don’t disturb yourself,’ said 
Miss Isabella sweetly. ‘“ Let us go right 
into the other room.” 

There was no help for it, and so in 
they went. Mrs. Atkinson afterwards 
declared that she was “never so took 
aback in her life, for the room looked 
like fury.” Her guests, however, ignored 
her embarrassed apologies, and began 
conversing serenely. In a few minutes 
Bijah appeared. 

‘“‘T’ve bust the door open,” he said. 

Mrs. Atkinson begged that they would 
withdraw to the other room, and though 
Mrs. Loring declared that they were quite 
comfortable, Miss Isabella was not un- 
willing to see as much of the house as 
possible, and decided that they should 
move. The best room was the pride of 
Mrs. Atkinson’s heart and the result of 
some hard-earned savings. The floor 


«T can 


was covered with a scarlet and green 
carpet which in turn was protected by 


braided mats. There were four cane- 
seated chairs and a haircloth lounge. 
A painted light stand held the family 
Bible, some daguerreotypes, and a tin- 
type album. The mantel was adorned 
with two vases containing asparagus 
plumes and red berries, and a green and 
yellow plaster-of-Paris parrot. The walls 
were bare, save for an engrossed cer- 
tificate that Jacob Atkinson had won the 
first prize for hogs at an agricultural 
fair, and a colored lithograph of the 
Temple at Jerusalem framed in pine 
cones. ‘There was one other piece of 
furniture in the room —aseraphine. Sey- 
eral large flies, which Miss Loring 
thought must have died of starvation, lay 
on the windowsill, and some of their living 
comrades were buzzing over their remains. 

Presently Lucy came in, dressed in 
the sprigged lawn and brown silk. She 
asked Miss Isabella if she would not like 
to play on the seraphine. Miss Loring 
feared that she would not understand the 
action, and she never played without her 
notes. Although the city ladies were ex- 
ceedingly voluble and gracious, the Atkin- 
sons were so overpowered that conversa- 
tion was extremely one-sided. At length 
Bijah put his head into the window. 

“T’ve got a mud turkle in the waterin’ 
trough. I’ll show it to you if you’ll come.”’ 

Miss Loring hailed with delight this 
means of escape. The elder ladies re- 
mained in the parlor. Once outdoors, 
Miss Isabella enjoyed herself very much. 
The children showed her their pigs and 
chickens, gave her early apples to eat, 
and insisted upon putting half a peck of 
fruit into the phaeton. 

Mrs. Loring made a long call, though 
she declined to “ take off her bonnet and 
stop to tea.” As she was going out of 
the house, Mr. Atkinson and his eldest 
son drove by on a load of manure. It 
was another of Mrs. Atkinson’s trials that 
Jake never would keep out of sight 
‘when he wa’n’t dressed.” 

When the little phaeton had passed the 
last house in Pine Hills, Mrs. Loring 
confided to her daughter the result of 
their diplomacy. 

“T am very glad that we made that 
visit.” 

“So am I,” said Miss Loring. ‘The 
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vision of that best room will never fade 
from my memory.” 

“Tt is as I supposed,” said Mrs. Lor- 
ing. “The family is poor as poverty. 
Maud Muller is a sweet young thing, ‘ not 
very great on her book,’ her mother told 
me, ‘but real smart to work.’ Her 
parents have done all they can for her, 
and she must now earn her own living. 
She is desirous of coming to town to 
work in a tailor’s shop. If she does not 
do that, she will go ‘to live out’ with a 
family in Carthage. Mrs. Atkinson grew 
very confiding, and asked me if-I knew 
of any good place where Lucy could 
board in case she came to Colchester. I 
presented the disadvantages of the tailor’s 
shop in a strong light, and I think I have 
decided the balance in favor of Carthage. 
As for Frank, I must see that his father 
sends him out West.” 

Both of Mrs. Loring’s plans were 
executed. ‘The years went by, and the 
Atkinson family grew up and dispersed. 
Two of the children became their 
mother’s pride. Zumetta taught school 
and married the storekeeper and _ post- 
master. Bijah went to college and was 
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given an opportunity by his uncle, from 
whom he seemed to inherit the art of 
“getting on in the world.” Lucy at the 
age of twenty became the wife of a young 
milkman, and lives on a farm at Carthage. 
Frank Loring, after a varied experience 
of many years, finally settled his affections 
on Fanny Atkinson, and they became a 
prosperous and prosaic couple. 

3ut every summer Lucy takes her 
children over to the home farm, and they 
go up to the pasture and break off great 
branches of spoonhunch. She sometimes 
sends clusters of the pink blossoms over 
to Cousin Fanny. Frank Loring was 
never known to care for flowers, but one 
day he astonished his wife by bringing 
home a little painting of mountain laurel, 
for which he had paid forty dollars. One 
fourteenth of June, Lucy showed her 
eldest daughter the dress that she wore 
to the governor’s reception twelve years 
before, and that same day Fanny Loring, 
who was packing for a summer trip, threw 
away a bunch of dried leaves and flowers 
that she could not imagine how she hap- 
pened to find in an old trunk belonging 
to her husband. 
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T is amazing how little 
we, as a people, know 
of the history and the 
affairs of our nearest 
neighbors. With the 
events of the Old 
World we are toler- 
ably familiar, from the 

time the oenent entered Eden to the latest 

eviction of an Irish tenant, or the latest 
scandal on the Riviera; but a cloud of 
ignorance has hung over the southern half 
of this hemisphere, and until recently we 
have known but little of the progress or 
the condition of fifty millions of people 
whose aspirations have been similar to 
our own, and whose advancement in civili- 
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zation and commercial prosperity have 
been their pride and their glory. A justice 
of the Supreme Court once asked me 
what language was spoken in Chile, and 
a United States senator in a public ad- 
dress alluded to Guatemala as a country 
of South America. Until recently the 
books used in our schools had not been 
corrected for more than a quarter of a 
century. The same wild horses that 
roamed, with flowing manes and foaming 
nostrils, over the pampas of the Argen- 
tine Republic when our fathers studied 
geography, still embellished the text- 
books, notwithstanding the fact that they 
disappeared long before the buffalo of 
Kansas; and the familiar pictures of 
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“the belles of Lima” that ornamented 
the picture books of the last generation 
still remained to misrepresent a people 
that receive their fashions from Paris 
quite as soon and quite as anxiously as 
the women of Boston or New York. 

The citizens of Central and South 
America have been properly sensitive to 
our ignorance and indifference, but they 
have treated us with a toleration and 
forbearance that ought to make us 
ashamed; and now that our attention 
has been diverted in their direction by 
self-interest, they receive us with a cor- 
diality and hospitality that demand a 
grateful acknowledgment. 

The leader of independence in South 
America was an officer of Washington’s 
staff. When General Lafayette returned 
to Paris in 1778, to secure reinforcements, 
one of the first to volunteer was a wealthy 
young patrician from Venezuela, Francisco 
Miranda by name, and he fought to the 
end of the War of the Revolution. Then, 
with a party of adventurers who had 
served with him in the Revolutionary 
army, he sailed for his native land, to 
raise the standard of liberty there. Simon 
Bolivar, his companion in a later struggle 
to throw off the yoke of Spain, and his 
successor as leader of the revolution for 
independence in South America, got the 
inspiration of his life at the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon; and, in 
framing the constitution of the five re- 
publics he founded, copied the policy 
and the institutions which the United 
States had adopted a few years before. 

The invasion of Spain by Napoleon 
Bonaparte gave the Spanish colonies in 
America an opportunity to strike for free- 
dom, and in Venezuela, on the 5th of 
July, 1811, the first formal defiance was 
uttered ; but it took ten years to sever 
the bonds that tied them to the mother 
country. It was not until 1822 that 
their independence was recognized by 
the United States, which was the first of 
the great powers of the world to extend 
them the hand of fellowship. As early as 
1816, agents from four of the new Re- 
publics arrived in Washington, seeking 
the recognition of the revolutionary or- 
ganization they represented; but their 
credentials were irregular, and the Presi- 


dent declined to receive them. But, 
at the same time, desirous of giving all 
lawful encouragement to a cause with 
which it sympathized, our government 
sent a commission to inquire into their 
condition and report upon the advisability 
of acknowledging the belligerent rights 
of the revolutionary parties in the several 
colonies. ‘The reports were not encourag- 
ing. ‘The commissioners found organized 
resistance to the Spanish authority, but 
no constitutional or regularly constituted 
governments anywhere. A second com- 
mission was sent out in 1820, and vessels 
of the navy were stationed at the chief 
ports of the principal countries to keep the 
government informed as to the condition 
of affairs and the progress of the revolution, 

At the close of the year 1821, the re- 
ports of these agents left little doubt as 
to the ultimate success of the colonies in 
their struggle for independence, and on 
the 8th of March, 1822, President Monroe 
sent a message to Congress recommend- 
ing their recognition as sovereign states. 
A month later, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion “that the American provinces of 
Spain, which have declared their inde- 
pendence, and are in the enjoyment of 
it, ought to be recognized by the United 
States as independent nations.’ In 
the following May, the President was 
authorized to send ministers to them, 
and an appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars was made to pay the ex- 
pense. It is an interesting fact that, in 
the year 1891, but one hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars was appropriated by Con- 
gress for the same purpose; and the 
amount allowed by the Diplomatic and 
Consular Appropriation Bill, as just re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
by its Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
allows much less. 

The Spanish Minister at Washington 
entered a solemn protest against this 
“sanction of the undefined right of revo- 
lutionary insurrection ” ; but John Quincy 
Adams, who was Secretary of State, in a 
long communication, advised him that 
“they (the United States) confidently rely that 
the time is at hand when all the governments of 
Europe, friendly to Spain, will not only concur in 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 


American nations, but in the sentiment that 
nothing will tend more effectually to the welfare 
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and happiness of Spain than universal concur- 
rence in that recognition.” 

On the 30th of October, 1823, Great 
Britain followed the example of the 
United States and the advice of Mr. 
Adams; and in 1825, France accepted 
the inevitable. 

The nerve centre of England is in the 
pockets of her merchants and manufac- 
turers, and her recognition of the Spanish 
American republics was inspired by come 
mercial motives. Under Spanish domina- 
tion, the markets of Mexico and Central 
and South America were closed to all but 
Spanish merchandise ; but with the first 
gleam of freedom the merchant marine of 
Great Britain swarmed in the ports of the 
continent, and opened a trade, which they 
have almost monopolized ever since. 

After the downfall of Napoleon, the 
great powers of Europe formed what was 
known as “ The Holy Alliance,” to preserve 
the territorial integrity of the continent 
and maintain “ the divine rights of kings.” 
The Alliance proposed to aid Spain to 
recover her lost provinces in America ; 
but the commercial instincts of England 
recognized that the restoration of Spanish 
authority meant the closing of markets 
that had already become profitable, and 
remonstrated. She proposed that the 
United States should unite with her ina 
forma! defence of the new American re- 
publics. This Mr. Adams, our Secretary 
of State, agreed to do, provided Great 
Britain would first formally recognize 
their independence. But she hesitated, 
and Mr. Monroe sent to Congress a 
message, of which Mr. Adams is said to 
have been the author, asserting what is 
now known as “the Monroe Doctrine” ; 
asserting ‘‘as a principle in which the 
rights. and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers.” ‘We owe it, 
therefore,” continued this patriotic paper, 
“to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and 
those powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their systems to any portion of this 
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hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” : 

In 1826, Simon Bolivar, then President 
of Peru, issued invitations to all the 
American Republics, to send delegates 
to a Conference at Panama, to consider 
measures to promote their common 
peace and prosperity, and to form a plan 
for their common defence against the 
designs of Spain and the Holy Alliance. 
One of the propositions he advanced for 
the consideration of the conference was 
the liberation of Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
and the abolition of slavery upon the 
American continents. Great Britain and 
Holland, although not invited, sent dele- 
gates to observe, if not to participate in 
the proceedings, and to look after the 
commercial concerns of their people ; and 
President Adams, in accepting the invita- 
tion on the part of the United States, 
provoked one of the bitterest and most 
important debates that ever occurred in 
our Congress. The pro-slavery influence 
in this country, terrified by the recent 
emancipation of slaves in Hayti, and the 
organization of “the black Republic,” 
regarded the designs of Bolivar with the 
greatest apprehension; but the rugged 
patriotism of Mr. Adams and the earnest 
eloquence of Henry Clay persuaded Con- 
gress to authorize the appointment of 
delegates. 

The Congress at Panama did not ac- 
complish the purpose of its author; but 
it was the genesis of the movement that 
culminated in the International American 
Conference at Washington in 1889, and 
the plans proposed by the prophetic 
Bolivar were then realized to a great 
degree. The same motives that actuated 
him inspired the members of that gath- 
ering ; the same topics that he proposed 
for discussion in 1826 were on the pro- 
gram in 1889, modified only to meet the 
conditions and circumstances that had 
been altered by national development 
and advancing civilization ; and the same 
result he aimed at was before the mind 
of the recent Conference, — that is, the 
establishment of closer political, social, 
and commercial relations between the 
American peoples. 

The nations south of us, since their 
emancipation, have made in a measure 
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the same progress that has marked the 
mother of republics. Their systems of 
education have been framed upon the 
plan of ours ; and in several of them even 
more radical measures have been adopted 
to increase the intelligence of the peo- 
ple. ‘Their universities are of a standard 
that compare well with any in this coun- 
try, and in most of the republics the 
attendance of children at the public 
schools is compulsory. They have more 
newspapers in proportion to their popu- 
lation than we have, and some of their 
periodicals are of a high order; they 
encourage art and music, and every city 
has its museums and galleries of paint- 
ings. Their shops are filled with the 
most modern articles of merchandise ; 
the homes of the rich are sumptuously 
furnished, and their incomes are ex- 
pended for luxuries to the degree of 
extravagance. The steamships that con- 
nect their ports with Europe are always 
crowded with passengers ; but the lack of 
transportation facilities has prevented 
them from visiting the United States as 
frequently, and in as great numbers. 

The national debts of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics have been incurred for 
the purpose of constructing railways and 
other internal improvements, which in 
several of them have certainly antici- 
pated the necessities of the »opulation, 
and become burdens upon the public 
treasuries. But in most of them immi- 
gration from Europe is rapid and perma- 
nent, and the development of natural 
resources will soon enable the railway 
lines to become self-supporting. 

In some of the countries the struggle 
for political supremacy has_ retarded 
development by causing frequent revolu- 
tions attended by bloodshed, the destruc- 
tion of property, and the waste of money ; 
but notwithstanding this unfortunate fact, 
there has been a steady advance in the 
spread of intelligence, and in the capa- 
city for self-government, which they sadly 
lacked when their independence was 
achieved. Revolutions are less frequent, 
constitutional authority is more respected, 
and the resort to force is becoming less 
and less common every yeer. The polit- 
ical parties in most of the republics are 
still divided upon the old lines, and the 


liberal and progressive elements of the 
population are still united against the 
conservative sentiment that was inherited 
from Spain, and cultivated assiduously 
by the church. Wherever a man of 
force and courage and honesty is found 
at the head of a government, there is 
peace ; but where the Executive is weak, 
vacillating or dishonest, there is remon- 
strance and resistance. ‘The recent trou- 
bles in the Argentine Republic, which 
had enjoyed domestic peace for fifteen 
years, were the protests of an enlight- 
ened people against official corruption 
and extravagance ; and the revolution in 
Chile was intended to demonstrate that a 
monarchy, whder whatever name it might 
be established, could not be maintained 
upon American soil. The bloodless over- 
throw of a throne in Brazil was not in- 
tended as an expression of dissatisfaction 
with the administration of a just and a 
liberal emperor; but it was to anticipate 
his abdication in favor of an heir whose 
conservative tendencies and sympathies 
with the priesthood were antagonistic to 
progress and the freedom of the masses. 
The reign of a dictator in Brazil was 
very brief, and that vast republic, with 
an area one-third larger than that of the 
United States, if we do not include 
Alaska, after a few weeks of unrest, has 
settled down to the enjoyment of a re- 
publican form of government gained 
without the use of arms or the shedding 
of blood. 

The recent history of Mexico is an 
example of the progress the Latin race 
can make under favorable conditions; 
and the unanimity with which all parties 
sustain the intelligent, patriotic, and hon- 
est government of President Diaz de- 
monstrates that progressive ideas are 
appreciated and popular. During the 
last eight years, Mexico has made greater 
advancement than during any two decades 
of her previous history ; and the almost 
certain re-election of Diaz for another 
term justifies confidence that the repub- 
lic will soon take the place among the 
nations of the earth to which she is justly 
entitled. 

That country, while possessing some 
advantages over the other Latin American 
republics by its geographical relations 
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and railway connections with the richest 
and most advanced of modern nations, 
finds its greatest obstacle in the owner- 
ship of immense estates throughout its 
entire territory by non-residents and 
people who are not in sympathy with the 
development of its resources. In this 
respect the Argentine Republic has a 
great advantage, because of its enormous 
area of public lands capable of raising 
vast crops of wheat and other grains, and 
inviting the immigration of the landless 
millions of old Europe. The Argentine 
Republic has just undergone a tremen- 
dous crisis, the result of too rapid prog- 
ress, too much extravagance, and reckless 
investments, and it will require many 
years for it to recover from the loss, 
which is estimated at three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. But no financial de- 
pression, however severe or prolonged, 
can destroy that which constitutes the 
future and permanent wealth of that 
marvellous country—the millions of 
acres of pampas that invite and await 
the plough. A few figures will show the 
enormous growth before the panic oc- 
curred there, and they are a lesson wor- 
thy of the study of every political econ- 
omist. The table below exhibits the 
progress of the Argentine people during 
the last thirty years. 
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tics of her foreign commerce. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the exports of 
Mexico for 1886 compared with those 
of 1891, will give an idea of the rapidity 
with which that country is moving for- 


ward: 





} 1886. | 1891 
a ee | 
Coffee ‘ $1,699,000 $6,150,000 
Copper aT 2,000 940,000 
ee 158,000 | 1,286,000 
| | 
Henequen 2,929,006 | 7,048,000 
cc Se le Set eee 523,000 | 823,000 
i a ar 1,688,000 1,726,000 
Lead a ee ee | 485,000 I,125.000 
Broomcorn al ee nag 292,000 513,000 
Tobacco eer ey ae 528,000 1,505,000 


The receipts of the Federal govern- 
ment of Mexico in 1868 were $14,822,000 ; 
in 1890, they were $38,586,601. In 
1876, there were 676 kilometers of rail- 
road in operation; in 1892, there were 
10,298 kilometers. In 1871, there were 
6,515 kilometers of telegraph lines; in 
1892, there were 35,000 kilometers. 
There are now four lines of railway con- 
necting Mexico with the United States. 








| . " Increase 

1861. — per cent. 
Population 1,350,000 4,000,000 | 196 
Cultivated area, acres 480,000 7430,000 1,458 
Number of sheep 16,000,000 82,000,000 | 416 
Exports of wool, pounds 51,000,000 312,000,000 512 
Horned cattle, number 10,000,000 | 182,000,000 1,720 
Operated railroads, miles 18 7,000 — 
Railroad under construction — 4,500 | — 
Telegraph, miles . . 2. ee © + + =] = 20,000 | — 
Monthly steamers to and from Europe . a 2 45 oe 

| 

Public revenue, dollars ° | 8,200,000 25,000,000 | 212 
Foreign commerce, dollars . J 30,000,000 294,000,000 880 
Wealth, dollars . | 368,000,000 | 2,880,000,000 Sir 


But the development of Mexico has 
also been very rapid, and her progress is 
nowhere better shown than in the statis- 





There are three lines which, running 
parallel, bisect the republic from north 
to south from the capital to the Rio 
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Grande. There are three lines running 
east and west between the capital and the 
Carribean Sea. There are four lines 
stretching westward towards the Pacific, 
which will be completed within the next 
few years; and the Mexican Southern 
Railroad, which is intended to connect 
the capital of the country with the 
northern boundary of Guatemala, is now 
nearly completed to the city of Oaxaca, 
and will be in operation to that point by 
the first of December next. The railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 
completed, with the exception of sixty- 
one miles, and that might have been 
finished by this time, but for the death of 
the man who had the concession and the 
refusal of his heirs to proceed with the 
work. After months of negotiation and 
litigation, a satisfactory arrangement has 
been made, and a new contract has been 
entered into with Mr. Corthell of Chicago 
and ‘his associates, who are now pursu- 
ing the work and are making rapid 
progress. 

The extension of the railway system 
of Mexico,e with the education of the 
people and the introduction of foreign 
capital, has made impossible the turbulent 
condition that marked the early years of 
her independence ; and the connection 
of this system with that of the United 
States will result ultimately in a social and 
commercial intercourse that will be to the 
permanent welfare of both peoples. 

The proposition to construct an inter- 
continental line of railway along the great 
basin that lies between the two ranges of 
the Andes, from the southern boundary 
of Mexico to the Argentine Republic, 
was regarded at first as the idle vaporing 
of a dreamer; but the plan has been 
pronounced practical by the wisest engi- 
neers and the most far-sighted statesmen, 
and the survey of a route has already ad- 
vanced far enough to justify their judg- 
ment. Before the close of another year, 
that route will be marked upon the maps, 
and careful estimates of the cost of con- 
struction will be furnished by men whose 
experience and ability will command the 
public confidence. The governments 


through whose territory the line will pass 
have already expressed their willingness 
to aid in building the track by liberal 


grants of land and money, and although 
the enormous distance will never permit 
the road to offer economical transporta- 
tion for through freights in competition 
with steamship communication, the in- 
fluence of the road in the development 
of natural resources cannot be over- 
estimated. 

It is a scheme of enormous magnitude, 
but not so formidable in this age as was 
the construction of the Erie, or the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canals, or the 
Pacific Railways of the United States at 
the time they were undertaken. ‘The 
engineering difficulties are not as great as 
those which were overcome by the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Company in Colo- 
rado, and the arguments in support of the 
enterprise are quite as forcible as those 
used by Thomas H. Benton in the United 
States Senate in behalf of the transcon- 
tinental project of 1856. 

The Republic of Mexico, as has been 
said, is pushing its lines of railway south- 
ward with great energy; and the Argen- 
tine Republic has been rapidly extending 
its lines northward, until they have nearly 
reached the Bolivian boundary. Outside 
of these two countries, railway construc- 
tion has been local, and intended only to 
furnish the productive communities of the 
interior access to the sea. Chile has a 
comprehensive system, connecting its 
chief cities with the mines and the coast, 
and is now piercing a tunnel through the 
Andes to connect with the Trans-Andine 
Road of the Argentine Republic, and fur- 
nish direct communication between the 
two oceans. Along the west coast of 
South America, from the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil to the limits of the populated sec- 
tion of Chile, is a series of parallel lines, 
constructed within the last quarter of a 
century, extending from the several ports 
to the mining or agricultural settlements ; 
and in Central America are a number of 
short roads, now in operation, that may 
be utilized as a part of the great system 
proposed. 

During the last three or four years, 
tracks have been laid one-third of the 
distance between Buenos Ayres and 
Bogota, and through the most difficult 
and least attractive portion of the conti- 
nent — the Gran Chaco of the Argentine 
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The northern terminus of the 


Republic. 
Argentine system is at Jujuy (pronounced 
Wewee) a distance of 993 miles from 


the capital. The distance from that 
point to La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, 
is 500 miles. From La. Paz to Santa 
Rosa, Bolivia, a line is being constructed 
220 miles in length; from Santa Rosa 
to Cuzco, Peru, the ancient capital of 
the Incas, the distance is 190 miles; 
from Cuzco to Santa Rosa, Ecuador, 
along the famous highway of the Incas, 
the distance is 880 miles; and from 
there to Bogota is 590 miles. It is 
therefore a distance of 3,373 miles from 
Buenos Ayres to Bogota, of which 1,213 
are already constructed, leaving a gap of 
2,160 miles to be filled. 

This line would pass through the great 
basin of the Andes, a land of fabulous 
mineral wealth, and the source of the 
great riches of the Incas. Bolivia is 
undoubtedly the richest in its mineral 
resources of any of the South American 
countries, and has, probably, larger de- 
posits of gold, silver, platinum, and other 
precious metals than any other section 
on the globe; but under present trans- 
portation facilities it is deprived of 
developing influences, and the mines 
cannot be profitably worked without mod- 
ern machinery. Nothing can reach the 
mines or be brought away that may not 
be carried on the back of a mule or a 
llama. The mountains forbid it. But 
on the Atlantic side there is navigable 
water up the Parana River for a distance 
of 2,700 miles, deep enough for all the 
ocean ships that enter the sea of Buenos 
Ayres. From the head of navigation it 
is only 700 miles to the farthest mining 
district in Bolivia, and about the same 


distance to the diamond fields of Brazil.” 


The sources of the Parana, the several 
branches of the Amazon, and the Ori- 
noco, three of the greatest rivers in the 
world, are not far distant, and furnish 
almost uninterrupted navigation. Al- 
ready a French syndicate is surveying a 
railroad route from Bogoga to the sources 
of the Orinoco. 

Before the fact slips from the elusive 
memories of men and nations, let it be 
recorded that Hinton Rowen Helper first 
publicly suggested and advocated an 
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intercontinental railway, and for the last 
ten or twelve years has not lost an oppor- 
tunity to create public sentiment on three 
continents in favor of the scheme. No 
published volume ever created profounder 
sensation than his “ Impending Crisis” : 
his second literary venture, entitled “ The 
Three Americas’ Railway” had no such 
reception. Its author was regarded by 
the few who read the volume as a harm- 
less crank, with a harmless hobby. 

On the 18th of July, 1879, Mr. Helper, 
then residing in St. Louis, placed the 
sum of five thousand dollars in the 
hands of Cyrus B. Burnham, President 
of the Bank of Commerce of that city, 
to be awarded as prizes for the best 
essays upon the subject of “The earliest 
possible construction of a longitudinal 
midland double track steel railway, from 
a point high north in North America 
running more or less southwardly through 
Mexico and Central America to a point 
far south in South America.” The judges 
selected were Thomas Allen, President of 
the Iron Mountain Railway, Carlos S. 
Greely, Receiver of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway, and Dr. William T. Harris, then 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
St. Louis, and now United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

There were forty-seven essays submit- 
ted, by forty-seven contestants: ten from 
Missouri, seven from New York, four 
from Illinois, four from Canada, three 
from Pennsylvania, three from Ohio, two 
each from Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
District of Columbia, and one each from 
New Hampshire, Virginia, Washington 
Territory and Australia. In January, 
1881, the committee made their award, 
and ihe prize essays and some papers 
from the pen of Mr. Helper were pub- 
lished in a volume which attracted but 
little attention, and ultimately found its 
way to the top shelves of libraries, or 
second-hand book shops. The _ seed 
thus sown fell mostly upon stony ground ; 
but it sprung forth and has borne rich 
fruit. 

Whoever builds this road will hold the 
key to the treasures stored in the heart 
of the Southern continent, and their 
value has furnished food for three centu- 
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ries of fable. A section of country as 
large as that which spreads between ‘the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean 
lies there unoccupied and almost unex- 
plored. On its borders are rich agricul- 
tural lands, fine ranges, the greatest tim- 
ber resources in the world, and the silver 
and gold mines of Bolivia, Peru, and 
Ecuador. What exists within this un- 
known country is of course only a sub- 
ject of speculation, but the farther man 
has gone, the greater has been his won- 
der. The tales of the explorers who 
have attempted to penetrate it sound 
like the recital of the old romances of 
Golconda and El Dorado; but the 
swamps and the mountains, the rivers 
that cannot be forded, the jungles which 
forbid search, the absence of food, 
the difficulty of transporting supplies, 
and the other obstacles which now pre- 
vent exploration, will eventually be over- 
come. The secret that has tantalized 
the world for more than three centuries 
will be disclosed by untiring and ambi- 
tious scientists. 

But the construction of an Inter- 
oceanic Canal across the Isthmus is quite 
as essential to the promotion of com- 
merce as the Intercontinental Railway. 
The great purpose of all early explorers 
in American waters was to discover a 
western passage from Europe to India, 
China, and other countries of the East. 
The Portuguese voyagers found a path- 
way around the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
when Columbus started from Palos upon 
his memorable voyage, he had no ex- 
pectation of finding a new world, but 
sought only to demonstrate the accuracy 
of the theory that the world was round, 
and that India could be reached by sail- 
ing westward as well as eastward. On 
his last and most disastrous voyage, he 
cruised up and down the northern coast 
of Central America, searching each inlet 
and creek and bay for the navigable 
passage his genius taught him should be 
there ; but which nature, by some titanic 
convulsion, had closed ages before his 
time. 

The discovery of the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and the circumnavigation of the 
globe by the seamen who followed him 
proved the truth of his theories; but the 


enormous distance that must be sailed 


before the Pacific Ocean could be entered 


made it necessary to solve the problem 
by artificial means. As early as 1513, 
when the Pacific Ocean was discovered 
by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the proposi- 
tion of a canal across the Isthmus was 
suggested, but several years passed before 
the Spaniards abandoned the attempt to 
find a natural channel across the con- 
tinent. As late as 1523, the Emperor 
Charles V. admonished Cortez to search 
carefully along both the western as well 
as the eastern shores of New Spain for 
what was termed £7 secreto del estrecho 
—the secret of the Straits. 

In 1528, however, the fact that no 
passage existed became very well estab- 
tablished, and a Commission of Engineers 
was appointed by the court of Spain to 
consider a plan for artificial water com- 
munication across the Isthmus of Darien; 
but there is no record of further action 
until 1534, when Charles V. instructed 
the Governor of Panama to make an ex- 
ploration and report the result. The 
governor, Pascual Andagoya, replied that 
the scheme was impracticable ; but in 
1540, the investigation was resumed under 
the direction of Philip II., and Bautuste 
Antonelli reported in favor of a canal 
across Nicaragua. In 1550, Antonio 
Galvao proposed four different routes, of 
which he considered that across Ni- 
caragua the most practicable, and the 
subject was extensively discussed ; but the 
superstitious monks, who still controlled 
the policy of Spain, condemned the plan 
as contrary to the will of the Divine 
Providence, who had placed a_ barrier 
there to restrain the fury of the seas. 

The project has since been constantly 
before the people, and while a hundred 
companies organized for the purpose 
have failed, it is to be hoped that there is 
yet courage and capital enough in the 
United States to carry through the plan. 
The company now operating in Nicaragua 
is organized under a charter from the 
Congress of the United States, and a con- 
cession granted by the government of 
Nicaragua in 1887. A surveying party 
was sent out from New York immediately 
afterward, and completed its work within 
a year. In May, 1889, an additional 
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force of engineers reached Nicaragua, 
and two thousand men are employed in 
the construction department. The first 
work was to clear the rivers San Juanillo 
and Deseado for thirty miles, to render 
them navigable for the passage of small 
boats carrying supplies and stores to the 
different stations on the line. Trails 
were then cut from these rivers to cross 
the routes of the various surveys and 
camps established at intervals between 
the ocean and the lake. 

The first important work was to pro- 
vide a harbor. Previous to 1860, the 
harbor of Greytown was accessible to 
vessels drawing twenty feet of water, but 
through neglect a bar had formed, until, 
where men-of-war used to float, bul- 
rushes and palms were growing, and 
steamships had to lie two miles out in the 
open sea and load and unload by means 
of surf boats. A breakwater was com- 
menced and extended into the sea for 
more than a thousand feet, and now the 
current of the river has so far cleared its 
own passage that light-draft sea-going 
vessels can enter the harbor of San Juan 
del Norte. 

Work in clearing the canal line of 
forests was begun in January, 1890, and 
for a distance of ten miles back from the 
coast the clearing has the full width of 
486 feet. The same work was com- 
menced on the west side of Lake Ni- 
caragua in the month of November, 1890, 
and for a distance of nine miles has been 
completed. ‘To carry the machinery to the 
“eastern divide,” the most difficult part 
of the work, a railway was begun in the 
summer of 1890. This runs for the first 
ten miles over a swamp, which is at 
times flooded from one foot to four feet 
deep. ‘The ties were first laid on a cor- 
duroy of tree trunks, and then sand was 
dumped from ballast wagons, the two 
being gradually raised as the sand was 
packed between them. ‘The canal line 
has been opened inland for 3,000 feet for 
a width of 280 feet and a depth of 17 
feet. The company has_ expended 
$2,000,000 in the work of engineering 
and construction thus far, and has com- 
plied with its contract. The great diffi- 
culty is in securing a sufficient amount 
of capital to carry the enterprise to com- 
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pletion. ‘The recent panic in the Argen- 
tine Republic, the financial troubles in 
Brazil, and the revolution in Chile, have 
caused investors to be very conservative 
concerning South American enterprises. 
The government of the United States 
should construct this canal and take 
charge of it, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Monroe doctrine. 

The last Congress made _ steamship 
communication between the United States 
and parts of Central and South America 
possible, and the wisdom of its action is 
already apparent. In January, 1891, 
but fourteen steamers left our ports for 
the southern continent. In January, 
1892, the number was thirty-three, and 
the shipyards along the Atlantic Coast 
are busy with the construction of vessels 
to perform contracts already entered into. 
In March, 1891, but three steamers left 
New York for Brazil. In March, 1892, 
under the impetus that the reciprocity 
treaty with that republic had created, 
thirteen steamers sailed, loaded with heavy 
cargoes. 

That the government may do much to 
increase the trade of its people by legis- 
lative and executive acts is not only 
demonstrated by the commercial history 
of England, Germany, and France, but 
with equal force by the statistics of our 
own exports to the Latin American coun- 
tries since the movement to seek markets 
in their direction began. In 1860, our ex- 
ports to Latin America were $45,000,000, 
and they varied from that amount to 
$63,000,000, until 1885, when, under the 
instructions of President Arthur, a com- 
mission was sent to Central and South 
America to report upon the best modes 
of promoting trade. This commission 
returned to the United States, published 
its reports, and began an agitation that 
directed the attention of the people of 
the country to markets which they had 
previously regarded with indifference. 
The result of this agitation is found in 
the reports of the Bureau of Statistics. 

In 1885, the exports from the United 
States to those countries amounted to 
$62,000,000 ; in 1887, to. $68,000,000 ; 
in 1891, to $91,000,000 ;— and _ these 
figures do not include the enormous 
overland traffic with Mexico since the 
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four railways, connecting the two re- 
publics, were opened. Unfortunately, 
there is no law requiring the collection 
of statistics of exports from the United 
States by land, and the reports by the 
Bureau of Statistics only represent the 
exports by sea. These show an increase 
from $7,000,000 to $13,000,000 in our 
exports to Mexico during the past five 
years; but the official returns of the 
Mexican government show an increase 
from $7,000,000 to $40,000,000, which 
brings the total exports to Latin America 
in 1891 to nearly $126,000,000 — more 
than double what they were in 1885. 

The annual imports of the Latin 
American countries average $600,000,- 
ooo, and of these we have usually fur- 
nished about 1o per cent. Their annual 
exports average about $600,000,000, and 
of these we bought last year nearly $200,- 
000,000, or about 33 per cent. In the 
commerce with Great Britain these con- 
ditions are reversed. During the last ten 
years, we have purchased of them mer- 
chandise to the value’ of $1,500,000,000 ; 
and we have sold them merchandise to 
the value of $500,000,000. The differ- 
ence — $1,000,000,000 — they have ex- 
pended in Europe for articles, nearly 
every one of which we could have fur- 
nished. 

Both the British and French govern- 
ments are doing everything they can to 
resist and counteract the efforts that are 
being made in the United States to secure 
our proper share of the trade of Central 
and South America. The commercial 
papers of Europe, for the last year, have 
been filled with serious articles reporting 
the inroads that have been made on their 
commercial strongholds; and the British 
Board of Trade has taken formal action 
by sending a memorial to the government 
asking the appointment of a commission 
to report the best means of counteracting 
what they call the “ commercial crusade 
of the United States.” At the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Great Britain, held in Lon- 
don on the 7th of March, 1892, the 
President, Colonel Hill, reported that the 
exports from Great Britain to the Latin 
American countries had decreased $23,- 
750,000 during the previous year, and 


that an examination of the details showed 
a falling off in almost every item of mer- 
chandise furnished by the United King- 
dom to the American Republics and 
Colonies. This, he said, was due not to 
any spasmodic or temporary conditions, 
but to the fact that the merchants in 
those countries were beginning to go to 
the United States to buy their goods. 
This was the result, Colonel Hill asserted, 
of what was known as “The Pan Ameri- 
can Policy” in the United States; and, 
in view of the alarming prospect, it 
behooved England to look more closely 
after her commercial relations with the 
American Republics and Colonies. 

The French Government is also mak- 
ing a vigorous resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the United States, and has taken 
some novel means to retain and increase 
her trade. About a year ago, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sent abroad, at the 
expense of the government, a large num- 
ber of intelligent and active young men, 
called Licencies de Commerce. ‘They 
were selected from the technical and 
commercial schools, generally the sons of 
tradesmen, and went as voluntaires to 
the various parts of the world, particu- 
larly to Mexico, Central and South 
America. They are instructed to study 
the commercial requirements of the coun- 
tries to which they are sent, the methods 
of doing business, and the transactions 
of English, German, and American com- 
petitors, ; to circulate among the French 
merchants and obtain from them a practi- 
cal knowledge of trade; and make regu- 
lar monthly reports to the Department of 
Commerce. They are familiarly known 
as commercial cadets. These cadets are 
under the Consular Service, but at any 
time they may resign and enter into 
business. In fact, the great object of 
this scheme is to educate young men to 
introduce French goods in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The Latin American Republics, because 
of physical and climatic conditions, are 
the natural markets for the products 
of the United States, as we furnish the 
natural market for theirs. Between the 


Rio Grande and the thirtieth parallel of 
south latitude, the people produce articles 
which we must have, and which we capr- 
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not raise within the limits of our own 
territory. The forty-five millions of 
people occupying this zone, on the other 
hand, need and must buy of foreign 
countries whatever breadstuffs and cured 
provisions they use, and also all forms of 
manufactured merchandise that compose 
the necessities as well as the luxuries of 
life. On the Highlands of Mexico, a 
little wheat is grown, but not nearly 
enough for domestic. consumption, and 
no more will be found until the pampas 
of the Argentine Republic, and Uruguay, 
and the fertile valleys of Chile are 
reached. Here, in the southern temper- 
ate zone, between the tropics of Capri- 
corn and the Antarctic Circle, are vast 
plains, like those of Kansas and Nebraska, 
that are being rapidly developed, and will 
some time yield a product that will com- 
pete with our harvests in the markets of 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties en- 
countered in the form of political changes, 
lack of labor, financial embarrassment, 
and the greater attraction offered by the 
lucrative and less laborious occupation 
of stock-raising, agriculture has already 
made gigantic strides in the Argentine 
Republic. With a fertile soil, hardly to 
be surpassed anywhere, a climate and 
physical conditions highly favorable to 
agricultural production, still more rapid 
development is to be expected in the 
future from the immigration that the gov- 
ernment is trying to persuade from Eu- 
rope. While the agricultural methods of 
the interior provinces are still primitive, 
modern appliances are largely used near 
the railways and cities. In 1875, the 
total amount of land under cultivation 
in the republic was only 825,000 acres, 
while in 1890 there were 3,336,000 acres 
in wheat alone and 1,685,000 acres in 
corn ; and it is believed that the reports 
for 1891, which have not yet arrived, 
will show an enormous increase. Before 
1870, the Argentine Republic imported 
wheat for its own consumption. From 
1870 to 1878, the production was suffi- 
cient for the home demand, and in the 
latter year the surplus for export was 200 
tons. In 1881, 1,166 tons were exported, 
and in 1890, 326,186 tons. An even 
larger increase is shown in the cultiva- 


tion of corn. In 1881, the exports of 
corn amounted to only 25,052 tons, but 
in 1890 the total had reached 707,282 
tons, valued at $14,145,000. There was 
also a considerable export of oats and 
flour. 

The climate and soil of Uruguay are 
similar to those of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, but the people of that little republic 
have found greater profit in pastoral pur- 
suits, and have devoted less attention to 
agriculture. 

The Republic of Chile, as all have 
noticed on the map, is a narrow strip of 
territory lying between the Andes and 
the sea. Nature has stored her moun- 
tains with vast deposits of mineral wealth, 
and the valleys that intersect them are 
exceedingly fertile. The cultivation of 
wheat in Chile has been carried on with 
profit for many years, and her harvests 
used to supply the demand of the Ar- 
gentine Republic; but now her surplus 
flour goes into Peru and Ecuador, and as 
far north as the Isthmus of Panama, hav- 
ing driven the California product almost 
entirely off the west coast of South 
America, where twenty years ago it had 
almost a monopoly. But the agricultural 
capacity of Chile is limited, and with the 
natural growth of population her arable 
lands will scarcely afford a sufficient sup- 
ply to feed her own people. 

General Diaz, the president of Mexico, 
is endeavoring to extend the agricultural 
development of that country. He real- 
izes that its three “ zones’”’ offer an enor- 
mous productive capacity, and that its 
future source of wealth must be in the 
cultivation of the soil. The riches of 
Mexico have come from her mines, and 
there are still enormous deposits of un- 
told value scarcely disturbed by the 
miner’s pick. She has within her bor- 
ders almost every precious mineral that 
is found on earth, and recent discoveries 
have shown beds of coal that will rival 
those of western Pennsylvania; but her 
wisest statesmen and _ political economists 
feel that the great risk and uncertainty 
attending mineral investments will retard 
the progress of the country unless the 
people are diverted to some more reliable 
source of income. 

Another great obstacle to the agricul- 
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tural development of Mexico is the great 
landed estates that occupy the better 
known portion of the country, and its 
most fertile and accessible territory. 
These estates are mostly held by non- 
residents, — men who for political or so- 
cial reasons leave their property in the 
hands of agents and spend their time in 
Paris and other cities of the European 
continent. ‘The incomes from property 
are sufficient to enable them to live 
handsomely, and their land is constantly 
increasing in value, so they have no par- 
ticular interest in its development ; but, as 
long as these conditions remain, the most 
fertile portions of the republic will be 
practically idle. It is proposed to compel 
the cultivation or the sale of these lands 
by imposing a heavy tax upon unproduc- 
tive real estate. The plan is to grade 
the lands of the republic into different 
classes, according to their character and 
the degree of their fertility, and to im- 
pose so onerous a tax upon untilled agri- 
cultural land as to compel the owner to 
cultivate it, or sell or lease it to some 
one else who will. It is believed that by 
taxing all other forms of industry, much 
capital may be diverted into agriculture 
and the prosperity of the state as well as 
the people may thereby be greatly en- 
hanced. 

The three zones in which Mexico and 
other Latin American countries are divi- 
ded are known as the “erra caliente or 
hot earth, the “#erra femplada or tem- 
perate earth, and the “erra fria or cold 
earth. The latter region includes the 
mountain ranges with an altitude of more 
than 8,o00 feet above the sea. ‘The 
second zone includes the table lands from 
5,000 to 8,o00 feet; while the first em- 
braces the hot coast lands, which produce 
enormous crops of sugar, coffee, and 
other tropical products. In the tem- 
perate zone, wheat as well as corn may 
be grown with profit; and it is with a 
view of inducing people to engage in 
their cultivation, not only for the home 
market, but for export also, that the new 
system of taxation is proposed. 

The principal diet of the common 
people throughout all Latin America is 
corn and beans, and wheat flour is usually 
regarded as an article of the greatest 


luxury. A prudent housewife will lock 
up her wheat bread in the sideboard, 
when she may safely leave a bottle of 
wine upon the table. ‘The greater part 
of the supply of wheat flour has come 
and must come from the United States ; 
but the increased cultivation of that 
staple in the Argentine Republic, and in 
Australasia, gave ground for serious appre- 
hensions to our farmers until the negotia- 
tion of the reciprocity treaties under 
which those articles imported from the 
United States were made free. Enormous 
duties are still imposed upon wheat and 
flour imported from other countries than 
the United States ; so that we have now, 
and shall continue to have, a very decided 
advantage. ‘These high duties have pre- 
vented the use of those articles by the 
common people, and their removal will 
greatly increase the consumption by en- 
larging the purchasing power of the com- 
mon people. Owing to the lack of de- 
tailed statistics, it is impossible to ascet- 
tain or estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the amount of breadstuffs pro- 
duced or imported by the Latin American 
countries and colonies ; but it is conceded 
that the amount consumed by their aggre- 
gate population of 50,000,000 would be 
very much larger were it not for the high 
duties imposed upon such articles in 
most of them. 

The following statement shows the 
value of breadstuffs exported from the 
United States to the several Latin Amer- 
ican countries during the year 1891 : 








Mexico ° ° ° ° . ° $728,636 
British Honduras : - P : 89,090 
Costa Rica . . ° ° . 5 216,771 
Guatemala . . ° . . ° 465,575 
Honduras . . r ; ° 96,281 
Nicaragua . ° ° ° ‘ ° 179,876 
Salvador . . . , r ‘ 298,233 
Colombia. ‘ F ‘ . . 336,935 
Venezuela . ‘ ° ° ° ° 1,323,773 
British Guiana . ‘ ‘ J i 784,739 
Dutch Guiana . ‘ . “ p 75,928 
French Guiana . ‘ ‘ j F 29,066 
Brazil . ° ° 2 é . ‘ 4,386,121 
Uruguay. ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 2,368 
Argentine Republic. ° ‘. : 204 
Chile . P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 117,441 
Peru. e e ‘ ° * . 70,106 
Ecuador ‘ . . e ‘ . 159,109 
British West Indies. ° ‘ ° 3,887,175 
Dutch West Indies. ° ° ° 207,815 
French West Indies. ° . ° 673,823 
Danish West Indies. ° ° ‘ 209,102 
Spanish West Indies . 4 2 ; 1,623,854 
Haiti e 5 ¥ 1,223,671 
Santo Domingo . - ‘ 222,001 

$17,407,693 


It is impossible to estimate what in- 
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LOVE, DEATH, 


crease there may be in the exports of 
breadstuffs to these countries from the 
United States under the advantages 


‘ gained by the reciprocity negotiations. 
g y p y neg’ 


It will depend upon the degree of peace 
and prosperity those countries may enjoy, 
and upon the enterprise of our own mer- 
chants in introducing our products into 
their markets. 

But the greatest expectations are based 
upon the opening of the markets of 
Mexico, Central and South America, and 
the West Indies, to our manufactured 
goods. ‘The annual imports of the 
50,000,000 of people that comprise the 
countries and colonies south of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Rio Grande aver- 
age about $600,000,000, and the greater 
part of this total is represented by manu- 
factured articles. The Latin American 
people never have been and never will be 
engaged extensively in mechanical pur- 
suits. ‘Their taste does not run that way, 
the climatic conditions are not favorable, 
and the lack of fuel makes manufacturing 
very expensive. They will always continue 
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to cultivate sugar, coffee, and other tropical 
products, to which their soil and climate 
are favorable, and in which they find 
larger profit than is gained from any 
other form of enterprise. They must 
continue to buy their bread, their wear- 
ing apparel, their household utensils and 
equipments, their railway supplies, their 
machinery and implements, and every 
other form of manufactured goods; and 
the factories of the United States can 
furnish these articles as well as the fac- 
tories of Europe. American goods are 
popular everywhere, so popular that 
European manufacturers forge our trade- 
marks and infringe our patents. Very 
great advantages have been gained fora 
great variety of our merchandise by the 
reciprocity treaties; but the increase of 
our exports must depend upon the enter- 
prise of our merchants in introducing 
their goods into those markets. ‘The 
government has opened the way ; but our 
merchants must adopt the same energy and 
patience that have caused the marvellous 
development in our internal commerce. 
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LOVE, DEATH, 


AND SORROW. 


By John White Chadwick. 


One they called Love was wed with one called Death: 


U PON a day of fierce and blinding rain, 


She lovely as the rose, its breath her breath ; 
He swart as night; and duly of these twain 
A child was born called Sorrow ; and with pain 
Like unto theirs whom nothing comforteth 
Love clove to him-: “ My all in all,” she saith, 
“And if he die, for what can I be fain?” 


Then Wisdom came and said, “ O foolish one, 
Why dost thou fear? — for Death is passing strong ; 
And thou, O Love, art yet more strong than he, 


For all his brawn. 


Wherefore thou needs’t not shun 


Hurt for thy Sorrow; he shall live as long 
As thou canst wish ; yea, only die with thee.” 





THE HUMAN FREEDOM LEAGUE. 


By Allen Eastman Cross. 
[Inscribed to the “‘ Sons of the American Revolution.” and the “‘ Sons of the Revolution ”’] 


AS the Revolution over, was the work of freemen done, 
With the sword of Lord Cornwallis in the hand of Washington ? 


Were the guns of Revolution, that were fired so long ago, 
Aimed at Britons or at #vanzés, as their far and final foe? 


Were the swords of Revolution, that were drawn for Freedom then, 
drawn for taxes and for imposts — or the liberty of men? 


Was it for our human freedom, or the freedom of a clan ; 
Was it for ovr hearths and homesteads — or the brotherhood of man? 


Was it not to strike for Freedom, by the right of life and birth, 
In the glory of our manhood to enfranchise all the earth 


With the rights of civic sharers and the rights of sovereign souls, 
Which no kingly crown can banish, and no tyrant tongue controls? 


Ah! as bells of Heaven holy, were the be!ls of Freedom rung, 
With a knell of doom to tyrants and a sacred challenge flung 


To the ears of all oppressors, in the State or Church or mart, 
Who should dare to bind or shackle any honest hand or heart. 


Yea, the bells of Freedom ringing on our Independence day 
Were the summons of our people to the peoples far away, 


To proclaim their Independence, as the fearless freeman should, 
In the name of God in Heaven, and our earthly brotherhood ; 


To renew that Revolution which the Fathers had begun, 
Carry forth their fight for Freedom to each land beneath the sun ; 


Since their cry was ever “ Forward,” and the blood they dared to shed 
Has a pulse of battle in it, as we follow where they led 


Up and up the heights of glory, till humanity shall stand 
In a League of Human Freedom, heart to heart and hand to hand. 
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GOVERNOR WINTHROP’S FARM. 


A CHAPTER OF OLD 


BEDFORD HISTORY. 


By Abram English Brown. 


T was an early custom in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay to reward the 
labors of leading men by grants of 

the common lands. When John Win- 
throp, the “father of the colony” and 
“founder of Boston,” arrived with his 
associates at Salem, there were thousands 
of acres extending inland from tide 
water, of which but little was known, 
save that they were inhabited by Indians 
and wild beasts. Samoset’s “ Welcome, 
Englishmen,” confirmed by Massasoit, 
was the greeting which encouraged the 
Pilgrims to penetrate the wilderness about 
Plymouth, within sound of their own 


guns, which they had early planted on 
the brow of the hill. A company, in 
which were unprincipled men, had begun 
the settlement of Wassagusset, (Wey- 
mouth), and pushed inland far enough 
to arouse the animosity of the natives 
by injudicious treatment. The few set- 
tlers at Saugus (Lynn) and Mishawum 
(Charlestown) had been too much oc- 
cupied in their struggling settlements to 
peer far into the wilderness beyond them. 
John Endicott and his Puritan followers 
had scarcely time to establish homes for 
themselves at Naumkeag (Salem), when 
the “ great immigration ” took place, and 
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John Winthrop came as Governor, with 
Thomas Dudley as the Deputy. Five 
days after the arrival of these eminent 
men at Salem, the former records in his 
diary: ‘Thursday 17 (June) We went 
to Mattachusetts to find a place for our 
sitting down.” 

This exploring journey between Salem 
and Charlestown was made on _ foot. 
While they doubtless kept within sight of 
the shore, they must have had an eye to 
the vast forests which covered the plains 
and capped the hills toward the setting 
sun. As landed estates were the basis 
of wealth and influence in the mother 
country, it is reasonable to suppose, and 
by subsequent actions of these men con- 
clude, that they were not so oblivious to 
self-interest as to pass these unexplored 
tracts without thinking of the possible 
wealth that lay beyond them. 

The years that immediately followed 
the temporary settlement at Charlestown, 


Atlantic. It is difficult at this day to 
conceive of the burdens that were cheer- 
fully borne by John Winthrop during the 
formative period of the colony. At first 
there was so much unanimity among the 
people that the governor was elected by 
a “show of hands.” But this harmony 
did not continue long; differences of 
opinion arose among the freemen and 
found expression at the elections, and 
the office of chief executive alternated 
between Winthrop and Dudley, with an 
occasional change from both. John 
Winthrop was so thoroughly determined 
to establish a permanent colony and an 
independent church where they could 
“enjoy God and Jesus Christ’’ (as he 
wrote to his wife), that he graciously 
stepped from the leadership to minor 
positions, according to the caprices of 
the freemen, and labored always with an 
eye single to the prosperity of the enter- 
prise. 





The Two Brothers. 


of Winthrop and his associates, and their 
permanent location at “ Trimontaine ”’ 
(Boston), were full of hard work and 
anxiety for all, but especially trying for 
the one who had been intrusted with the 
charter, during the voyage across the 


When the more important matters of 
government had been adjusted, and new 
settlements had been commenced beyond 
the limits of the Bay, the General Court 
took measures to explore the land in the 
vicinity of the rivers and determine “as 
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A Portion of the Deed of Conveyance of the Winthrop Farm, 


to its fitness for settlement.” In 1635, a 
band of pioneers had purchased Musket- 
aquid (Concord) of the Indians, and 
begun a settlement there. In the follow- 
ing year, the records show that adventu- 
rers were looking toward the bordering 
lands of ‘‘Shawe Shin,’’ “to see whether 
or not it may not be a fitt place for a 
plantacon.”’ The open lands in the vicin- 
ity of the rivers and the adjacent high- 
lands were looked upon as particularly 
favorable locations for settlement, and 
that land lying between the Concord and 
Shawshine Rivers seems to have been 
sought for by more than one. 

It appears that the court was desirous 
of rewarding Winthrop and his associate, 
Thomas Dudley, for their long and faith- 
ful services; and in November, 1637, a 
grant of one thousand acres was made to 
each, “where it may not piudice any 
plantation granted nor any plantation to be 
granted w" out limiting to time of impv'.” 
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During the early years of the colony, all 
was not harmony in domestic circles. A 
severe controversy sprang up between 
Governor Winthrop and Deputy-Gov- 
ernor Dudley. The impulsive nature of 
the latter had been severely aroused by the 
former’s decision to re-locate his house ; 
personal matters were allowed to influence 
public acts, and this family quarrel (the 
first recorded in Massachusetts) caused a 
good deal of trouble for others. 

These eminent men were more in- 
timately associated than through their 
official positions, —their children had 
united the families by marriage. But 
the “root of bitterness’? was not cast 
aside until they located their farms, when 
the effect of their unfriendly relations 
upon the community seemed to dawn 
more clearly upon them. The record in 
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Job Lane’s House, 


Winthrop’s Journal, under date of April 
24, 1638, is as follows: 


“The governour and deputy went to Concord to 
view some land for farms, and, going down the 
river about four miles, they made choice of a 
place for one thousand acres for each of them. 
They offered each other the first choice, but 
because the deputy’s was first granted, and himself 
had store of land already, the governour yielded 
him the choice. So, at the place where the dep- 
uty’s land was to begin, there were two great 
stones, which they called the Two Brothers, in 
remembrance that they were brothers by their 
children’s marriage, and did so brotherly agree, 
and for that a little creek near those stones was 
to. part their lands.” 


The “two great stones,’ which are 


represented in the illustration, stand not 
only as the boundary of their farms, but 
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Road dividing the Winthrop Farm. 





are a monu- 
ment of the rec- 
onciliation 
there reached 
between the 
founder of 
Massachusetts 
and of Boston, 
and _ his associ- 
ate in power, 
as well as between brothers through the 
marriage of children. 

In point of fruitful suggestion for the 
artist, the locating of these farms comes 
close upon the landing at Plymouth. The 
eminent governor, dressed in_ short 
clothes, cloak, and ruff, with but one 
companion, and he an unfriendly brother, 
travels out on foot through the wilderness 
to the young settlement at Concord ; and 
there on the bank of the river destined 
to be the scene of an opening revolution, 
the two embark in a boat — doubtless an 
Indian canoe. They paddle along with 
the sluggish current, rounding the many 
curves, until within sight of two boulders, 
which must have been lodged there dur- 
ing the glacial period, they moor their 
bark, select their farms, and become 
friends and brothers indeed. 

Four months after this memorable 
visit, the court added two hundred acres 
to the governor’s farm, 
and still later an addi- 
tion of sixty acres was 
made. The governor, in 
common with others, had 
a preference for low 
grass land, and this final 
enlargement was to con- 
sist of a tract of meadow 
to the eastward of his 
first selection. 

Whoever paddles up 
and down the Concord 
River, where its waters 
touch the western border 
of the town of Bedford, 
cannot fail to see the 
ground on which Win- 
throp stood, in very 
much the same condition 
in which the governor left 
it two centuries and a 
half ago. The “Two 
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Brothers” still stand out alone and 
above all other stones, as conspicuous as 
is the record of the founder of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, among the records of 
his successors in office. New England 
presents few memorials, unadorned by 
the hand of man, that can be compared 
with these boulders, as regards the events 
which they commemorate. 

The southern boundary of Winthrop’s 
farm was “Concord old line,” one side 
of the “six mile square” which Rev. 
Peter Bulkley and his associates pur- 





The First Meeting House. 


chased of the Indians. The 
northern boundary was the 
“little creek” running from 
inland to the river. 

It is not probable that 
Winthrop ever again visited his 
farm, although he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of the possession. 
The duties incident upon the 
growth of the rapidly increas- 
ing company of immigrants, 
during the remaining eleven 
years of his life, absorbed all 
of his time and strength. ‘The 
farm remained in its natural 
condition, and in the family 
possession, fifteen years after 
the death of the eminent gov- 
ernor, when it was sold by 
his eldest son, Fitz John, the governor 
of Connecticut, to Job Lane of Malden. 
The deed of conveyance is still in 
possession of the descendants of the 
purchaser. It is a well-executed instru- 
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ment, written on vellum, and reads as 
follows : 


“This Indenture made the Second Day of 
August in the Year of our Lord one thousand Six 
Hundred Sixty and Four, in the Sixteenth Year of 
the Reigne of our Sovereign Lord Charles the 
Second by the Grace of God over England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland King and defender of 
the faith to wit. Between Fitz John Winthrop of 
New London, in the colony of Connecticut in 
New England, Esquire, on the one part and Job 
Lane of Malden in the County of Middlesex in 
New England, builder, on the other part — wit- 
nesseth that the said Fitz John Winthrop for and 
in consideration of the sum of two hundred and 

thirty-two pounds, cur- 
; rant money in New 
= : f England, by the value 
thereof in cattle and 
other currant pay of New 
England, to him in hand 
before the sealing and 
delivery thereof well and 
truly paid by the above- 
named, Job Lane, where- 
of and wherewith the 
said Fitz John Win- 
throp doth acknowledge 
himself to be fully satis- 
fied and contented, and 
will be thus,” etc. 

The seal, a very 

unique appendage, 


Fitch Tavern. 


bears the impression of the family signet. 

Job Lane paid for the farm by building 
a house for Fitz John Winthrop, at New 
London, Connecticut. He erected a 
dwelling upon the eastern side of the 
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farm, and this is thought to be now stand- 
ing and occupied as a family residence. 
It was used as a garrison during the time 


matters into her own hands, she soon 
proved the truth of her impression. 
The Winthrop Farm remained intact 








Mill on the Shawshine, 


of King Philip’s war. During later In- 
dian troubles, it was the fort from which 
Mary, daughter of Col. John Lane, fired at 
and killed a lurking red man. She had 
vainly tried to convince the guard of the 
approaching enemy, and having taken 





Alice Stearns. 


FROM AN OLD PAINTING, 


until the death of Job Lane, in 1697, 
when it was divided among his heirs. It 
was then surveyed for the first time 
and found to contain fifteen hundred 
acres. 

The governor, having no means of 
measurement, made sure to include within 
his bounds the full amount granted to 
him. As the deed above quoted, in part, 
included twelve hundred and sixty acres, 
“more or less,’ the heirs of Job Lane 
were the first to realize the full extent of 
the farm. The oldest son received one 
half—a double portion— according to 
the laws then in force, and the remaining 
half was divided between the heirs of two 
deceased daughters of Job Lane. On 
the former half the Lanes have lived 
and flourished, and the eighth generation 
now occupies a portion. One fourth of 
the farm—a _ daughter’s share — was 
occupied by Samuel Fitch, grandson of 
the purchaser, and was the birthplace 
of several sons who became eminent men 
in the colony. 

The Winthrop Farm became a part of 
the town of Bedford through the act of 
incorporation of September, 1729, but as 
the creek referred to was taken as the 
northern boundary of the new town, only 
one of the boulders was included. An 
addition was made in 1766, which brought 
the dividing line farther to the northward 
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and secured to the town the enduring 
companion, 

The first road laid out from Billerica 
to Concord, in 1660, crossed the Win- 
throp farm. ‘That was soon followed by 
“trodden paths,” and latterly the “ country 
roads” and public highways, as the con- 
venience of the early settlers demanded. 
In the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, the people cut a way through 
the forest, bridged Concord River, and 
made one of the most attractive high- 
ways of that locality. The gracefully 





ford; and the worm-eaten timbers may 
be seen in the second house of worship. 
Who it was that dropped his axe at the 
imploring word, “ Woodman, spare that 
tree,” we cannot tell; but robbed of all 
its companions it stands a living monu- 
ment of many transactions since John 
Winthrop selected his farm. In the vi- 
cinity of this tree, the “minute men” 
of the town were marshalled in the morn- 
ing twilight of April 19, 1775; and at 
the tavern near by, kept by Jeremiah 
Fitch, the young soldiers who had left 
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Chestnut Avenue, Pickman House. 


curving roads across the farm, suggest 
the paths naturally marked out by the 
early settlers in going from one house to 
another. Much produce of these well- 
tilled acres is now marketed in the great 
city founded by John Winthrop. 

On the extreme southeastern border 
of the Winthrop farm is a mammoth 
oak tree, which must have burst the shell 
of the acorn about the time of the mem- 
orable visit of the governor. Many of 
its companions were sacrificed by the 
pioneers, to build the strong-frame of the 
first meeting-house in the town of Bed- 


their homes at the midnight alarm were 
given refreshment, before starting for Con- 
cord. The words of their brave captain 
Jonathan Willson, on leaving the tavern, 
were, “This is a cold breakfast, boys, 
but we’ll give the British a hot dinner ; 
we'll have every dog of them before 
night.” Encouraged by the hopeful 
words of their captain, they hastened on 
to the protection of the mother town. 
This company and that of the militia 
of the town numbered seventy-seven men, 
who were in the engagement at the old 
North Bridge, and were foremost in the 
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chase across the “Great Fields” to in- 
tercept the retreating enemy at Merriam’s 
Corner. Captain Willson was killed by 
a British bullet, while cheering on his men 
near the Lincoln Line. Job Lane, a 
private of the company, was wounded in 
the same engagement. ‘The only monu- 
ment ever erected to the memory of this 
gallant man is an ancient slate stone, 
which stands at the head of the grave 
where his family and comrades laid him 
on the day following his death. It is in 
the Old Burial Ground of the town. 
The motto in Latin on this rude monu- 
ment is in sentiment the same as that on 
the flag or banner which was carried at 
the head of the Bedford company. This 
flag was carried by Nathaniel Page. 

As the Minute Men had been hastily 
organized, their officers were not com- 
missioned as were those in command of 
the Company of Militia; they had no 
regularly adopted standard, and Na- 
thaniel Page took the old flag that had 
been carried by his ancestors in former 




















Bedford Church 








Old Clock, Bedford Church. 


wars. After the scenes of that memor- 
able day it was returned to the Page 
house, and there kept until the 19th of 
April, 1875, when it was carried by a 
delegation of Bedford citizens in the 
procession at the centennial 
celebration at Concord. Ten 
years later, Oct. 19, 1885 
(the one hundred and fourth 
anniversary of the surrender 
of Cornwallis), it was pre- 
sented by Capt. Cyrus Page 
to the town of Bedford. It 
was thus brought to the at- 
tention of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and the 
following report was made : 
“Tt was originally designed in 
England, in 1660-70, for the three- 
county troops of Massachusetts, 
and became one of the accepted 
standards of the organized militia 
of this state, and as such it was 
used by the Bedford company.” 
Mr. Appleton said that, in 
his opinion, “ this flag far ex- 
ceeds in historic value the 
famed flag of Eutaw and 
Pulaski’s banner, and, in fact, 
is the most precious me- 
morial of its kind we have 
any knowledge of.” It is 
highly prized by the de- 
scendants of those who fought 
beneath its folds in the open- 
ing scene of the Revolution. 
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After the death of Captain Willson, the 
command of the company fell to Lieut. 
Edward Stearns, his brother-in-law, 
Lieutenant Stearns lived on the border of 
the Winthrop and Dudley Farms. His 
estate was included in that portion of 
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colony. There was a farm of five hundred 
acres granted to Capt. Daniel Gookin, 
a valuable servant of the colony and a 
co-worker with the Apostle Eliot. One 
of the same extent granted to the Rev. 
Joseph Mitchell, a minister of Cambridge, 
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The Bacon Homestead. 


Billerica that was set off to Bedford in 
1766. 

When the report of the movements of 
the British soldiers reached the Stearns 
home, the father and oldest son — Solomon 
— made haste to the place of rendezvous 
at the centre, and there joined the com- 
pany. During their absence at Concord, 
other members of the family were busy in 
the preparation of supplies for the army. 
Three daughters, Rachel, Susanna, and 
Alice, aged sixteen, thirteen, and eleven 
respectively, were occupied in making 
cartridges. A portrait of the youngest 
of this trio of patriots is extant. It was 
painted in 1801, and our illustration is a 
copy of it. 

The site of the home of Lieutenant 
Stearns is that of the residence recently 
purchased by Dudley L. Pickman of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Pickman is a lineal descen- 
dant of Lieutenant-Governor Dudley, 
who, with Governor Winthrop, received 
the early grants of this territory. Chest- 
nut Avenue, leading to the residence and 
historic grounds, makes a most beautiful 
modern connection of these farms of 
colonial history. 

Besides the Winthrop Farm, there was 
included in the town of Bedford at the 
time of the incorporation, other lands 
that represent very early grants ; and the 
grantees were men of prominence in the 


was purchased by Michael Bacon in July, 
1682, for two hundred pounds. It was 
occupied by the Bacon family for several 
generations. The purchaser was of the 
third generation in this country, and was 
an occupant of the land, probably by 
lease, before he bought it of the widow of 
the grantee. He had a mill on Shawshine 
River, which crossed the farm, before 

King Philip’s War. He was al- 

lowed, during that war, two sol- 

diers from the colony’s forces to 
protect his 
mill. 

It is re- 
corded that 
the mill was 
burnt during 
the Indian 
outbreak. If 
so, it wassoon 





rebuilt, and 
there has 
been a mill 
Old Flag carried at Concord, for the ac- 
= 1775. commoda- 


tion of the 
farmers ever since. The mill, nest- 
ling in the midst of the foliage 
and reflected in the shining water, 
makes a pleasing combination of 
what is rare both in history and in 
nature. 
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It was the land in this vicinity, that 
has been already referred to as having 
been explored in 1636, with an eye to 
settlement. Not far from the mill was 
the Shawshine House, alluded to in a re- 











Rev. Samuel Stearns, 


port of 1642. It was first occupied as a 
trading post with the Indians. 

The house at the Bacon homestead is 
one of the most ancient dwellings of the 
town, seven generations of the family 
having been born here. Jonathan Bacon, 
a member of the fourth generation, was a 
leader in the work of incorporating the 
town. He was a prominent citizen of 
Billerica, appointed by the selectmen of 
that town in 1699, “to sell victuals and 
drink.” He was in the Indian war in 
1706, was a representative to the General 
Court in 1726, and in 1729 was recorded 
as a “ principal inhabitanc,” and ordered 
by the Colonial Court to assemble the 
people and organize the town of Bedford. 

His nearest neighbor, half a mile away, 
was Nathaniel Page, who settled here in 
1687. ‘The Page house is another of the 
historic dwellings of the town. Eight 
generations of the family and name have 
been identified with it, among them some 
brave warriors and prominent men of the 
town. A beautiful house in the colonial 


style of architecture has been recently 
built by the family, but the old mansion 
is still preserved. 

Among other private residences of the 
early days is that known as the Stearns 
Mansion. It was built, soon after the 
Revolution, for the third minister, Rey. 
Joseph Penniman. He was a very eccen- 
tric man. His peculiarities are per- 
petuated by various family traditions, and 
are also shown in the epitaphs on stones 
at the graves of two children in the 
burial ground where Capt. Jonathan 
Willson is buried : 

“Dec. 22, 1790. Hannah, daughter of Rev. 
Joseph Penniman and Hannah, his wife, aged 18 
yrs, 4 mos, II days. 

Ah! now, no notice do you give 

Where you are and how you live! 

What! are you then bound by solemn fate, 

To keep the secret of your state? 

The alarming voice you will hear, 

When Christ, the Judge, shall appear. 

Hannah! from the dark lonely vault, 

Certainly, soon and suddenly you'll come, 

When Jesus shall claim the treasure from the 
tomb.” 


“ August 21, 1778. Molly aged 3 yrs, 6 mos, 
and 3 days. 
Ah! dear Polly, must your tender parents mourn 
Their heavy loss, and bathe with tears your urn, 
Since now no more to us you must return!” 





Hannah Reed. 


FROM A SILHOUETTE OF 1820, 


When the peculiarities of Rev. Mr. 
Penniman became unbearable, his pastor- 
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ate was brought to an 
end. He was _ suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Sam- 
uel Stearns, who pur- 
chased the house of 
the retiring pastor 
and there established 
his home. Rev. Sam- 
uel Stearns was of the 
sixth generation in 
the country, and from 
the same family as 
Lieutenant Edward 
Stearns, before re- 
ferred to. The name 
has been variously spelled, but the same 
coat of arms is claimed by the various 
branches of the descendants of Isaac, 
who came to this country in 1630, proba- 
bly with Gov. John Winthrop. 

The fourth minister of the town began 
his work in 1796, and remained in the 
pastoral office nearly forty years. He 
came to the town when the ecclesiastical 
and municipal affairs were in a somewhat 
chaotic state, and he was helpful in the 
introduction of reforms that have been 
continued to this day. The Stearns 
Homestead was the birthplace of Rev. 
Samuel H. Stearns, one of the pastors of 
the Old South Church in Boston, Rev. 
William A. Stearns, D.D., LL. D., late 
president of Amherst College, Rev. Jona- 
than F. Stearns, D.D., late pastor at 
Newark, N. J., Josiah A. Stearns, A. M., 












































Sign ot David Reed’s Tavern. 







Bedford House. 


Ph.D., a noted schoolmaster of Boston 
for forty years ; and Rev. Eben S. Stearns, 
D.D., LL.D., chancellor of the State 
University of Nashville, Tenn. All of 
these, with the exception of the last, were 
baptized in the first meeting house of the 
town. The second son, William Augus- 
tus, was baptized on the day of his birth, 
a cold Sabbath in March, 1805. ‘The 
custom of performing this ceremony on 
the Sabbath immediately following the 
birth was rigidly adhered to by the pastor 
of the town. 

The bellows-top chaise in which Rev. 
Mr. Stearns made his parochial calls is 
still preserved at the old homestead. 

The house of worship known as the 
Old Parish Meeting House, was erected 
in 1816. It has stood three-quarters 
of a century, with few changes exter- 
nally, but the inside has been refitted at 
different times in accord with the de- 
mands of the progressive age. The clock 
in the meeting house was given at the 
time of dedication, by Jeremiah Fitch, 
a native of the town, and a Boston mer- 
chant for whom Bedford Street in that 
city was named. The clock was made 
during the last war with England, and was 
naturally mounted with patriotic emblems. 
Here are represented the American eagle 
and the chain of states then comprising 
the Union. The town of Bedford has 
not been so fortunate as many towns in 
receiving gifts; among those who have 
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been recorded as public benefactors is 
Hannah Reed. She gave a piece of land 
for a “public promenade or walk.” 
Through the purchase of land beyond 
it for a Union schoolhouse, the full bene- 
fit of the gift is being realized by the 
youth of the town. 

The town has always been well sup- 
plied with inns. © The Shawshine House 
was a tavern at the time of the incorpo- 
ration, kept by Benjamin Danforth, who 
was succeeded by Capt. John Webber, 
who came to Bedford about 1760. He 
was from Medford, and he became the 
founder of a large and influential family. 
Of the twelve children born at the old 
tavern, eleven survived their mother, who 
died at the age of thirty-eight years, and 
the aggregate age of the eleven was seven 
hundred and eighty-one years, making 
an average of seventy-one years. The 
eight sons lived to the average age of 
about seventy-six years. 


The Webber Cradle, brought with the 
immigrant to this country, has been used 
by the family in Bedford since 1690, and 
is a relic of interest. 

A tavern established by David Reed 
about 1790 was a noted hostelry during 
the years of stage coaches. ‘The old sign 
is still in existence; and the house, in 
which great questions were discussed, is 
now the beautiful residence of Elihu G. 
Loomis, a Boston lawyer. ‘The old tav- 
ern at the centre of the town has been 
recently improved, supplied with the 
modern conveniences and comforts, and 
is a pleasant retreat for weary denizens 
of Boston. They find in old Bedford a 
town which has abolished the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and has an enviable 
reputation for morality, and which is 
as healthful and beautiful to-day as 
it was when Winthrop and Dudley 
paddled down the river to locate their 
farms. 





The Winthrop Oak, 
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BERMUDA IN 


BLOCKADE TIMES. 


By Charles Hallock. 


HE Bermuda Islands constitute the 

most charming winter resort im- 

aginable. Everything about them 
is complete, neat, finished, refined, and 
agreeable. There are no nuisances, noth- 
ing noxious, no snakes, no morasses, no 
disagreeable insects. The hotels are con- 
venient and comfortable, society of a 
high order, and the lower classes tract- 
able, harmless, and cleanly, as a rule. 
The tout ensemble is as if everything had 
been newly whitewashed, and was spick- 
span new and clean. No wonder it is the 
favorite resort of visitors who have be- 
come informed of its peculiar charms, 
who have enjoyed its balmy breezes, its 
fruits, its fishing, and its drives. 

Some reminiscences of the islands in 
the old Confederate times cannot fail to 
be interesting to survivors of that event- 
ful period, especially to those who bore 
some active part in its varying fortunes 
and enterprises. 

Previous to the Southern Rebellion, 
Bermuda was comparatively unknown to 
the world, except as an important British 
naval station. No startling episode in 
the great concatenation of events had 
occurred for many years to disturb the 
tranquil repose of her many peaceful 
islands. Far out and alone in the broad 
Atlantic, like some beautiful recluse, she 
woed the soft winds of summer, or bared 
her breast to the autumnal gales that 
wreathed her reefs and bald bluffs with 
foam. Monthly, the packet passing to 
and fro between St. Thomas and Halifax, 
and touching there, aroused her from her 
Rip Van Winkle sleep; and when the 
few hours’ bustle at the wharf had ceased, 
when the mail coach that ran from the 
hither point to the extremity of the 
islands had dispensed its favors along the 
circuitous route, and the little budget of 
news and epistolary missives had been 
duly digested, she lapsed again into the 
quiet of her daily routine. Her small 
farmers cultivated arrowroot, tomatoes, 


onions, and potatoes to a limited extent 
only (for her negroes had grown negligent 
and thriftless under the license of their 
freedom,) and an occasional craft dropped 
into her landlocked bays to bear her 
vegetable tributes to the markets of the 
North. And when the people of colder 
climes ate, in the early spring time, of 
her luscious bananas and those other 
luxuries so acceptable because so out of 
season, they thought kindly of Bermuda, 
and many an invalid went out to breathe 
the genial air of her winter months. 
Tourists, too, have sketched the charms 
of her cedar-covered islets, with their 
ever-changing outlines, and once the 
graceful pen of the romantic and now 
lamented Willis essayed the pleasing 
task; but As eyes were dazed by the 
glare of her white limestone roads and 
snowy cottages and cliffs, and so he 
hastened home and never did full justice 
to Bermuda. 

But suddenly a new era dawned upon 
the islands. A marvellous change came 
over the sleepy realm; the spell that 
bound the enchanted isle was broken. 
The war in America crowded her ports 
with shipping and awakened the echoes 
of busy trade and commerce, which 
frightened the hobgoblins from the caves 
which they had tenanted since Shakes- 
peare sang the tale of “vexed Bermoe- 
thes’? two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The blockade of the southern ports threw 
into her lap rare treasures, to which her 
eyes had been unaccustomed before ; and 
often upon her deep, transparent waters 
were seen what looked like clots of foam, 
but which were really stray waifs of cot- 
ton floating — cotton worth two shillings 
sterling per pound. Ah, what golden 
harvests were reaped, what mighty risks 
were run for this same cotton in those 
old blockading days! It seemed as 
though wealth came down in showers 
upon Bermuda. It blessed all in any 
way connected with the blockade. It 
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blessed the adventurers of high and low 
degree, who gathered there from the 
four quarters of the globe to speculate 
upon the national misfortune ; it blessed 
the grasping Englishman, the southern 
renegade, the deserter from the North, 
and the mercenaries and sharpers of all 
colors and persuasions alike. ‘The em- 
ployees of blockade-runners received 
fabulous wages—captains, $2,500 in 
gold per round trip, which never ex- 
ceeded a month, and was sometimes 
made in a week; pilots, $1,500; engi- 
neers, coal-heavers, and seamen, in pro- 
portion. ‘lhe capitalists who invested 
in the venture seldom failed to make 
fortunes, notwithstanding the large per- 
centage of steamers lost or captured ; for 
the gains were so immense that one suc- 
cessful voyage made up the loss of half a 
dozen failures. ‘They fared sumptuously 
every day upon the profits which they 
sheared from the poverty and distress of 
those who bore the burden of the war. 
Their steamers were supplied with the 
luxuries of every clime. The cabin 
tables were spread with sparkling wines 
and choicest viands. The pinched Con- 
federates, whom three lingering years of 
war had reduced to rags or homely 
homespun, looked with envious eyes upon 
the sleek, well-dressed blockade-runners 
who sauntered through their streets at 
will, while they themselves were in con- 
stant dread of prevost-marshals and con- 
scripting-officers. They gloated upon the 
glittering gold which strangers lavished 
and despised their own paper dollar, which 
would hardly buy a row of pins. The 
invalids who sweltered and thirsted in 
the hospitals were thankful for the boon of 
a little ice which they chanced to receive 
from some vessel’s chest at Charleston or 
Wilmington. It seemed to the strug- 
gling South as if the steamers were the 
only link between their present world of 
despair and a realm of happiness beyond ; 
and when, at intervals, they steamed 
swiftly up to its deserted ports, their ad- 
vent was always welcomed with delight. 
On such occasions there was some sem- 
blance in those same ports — of Charles- 
ton or Wilmington — of the commercial 
activity in the bygone days of peace. 
Negroes bustled about the wharves, and 


the incessant clatter of the donkey engines 
was heard, discharging freight which long- 
tailed drays carted leisurely away. How- 
ever, excepting these and the seamen, 
only a few old men and youngsters of 
various hues sauntered about the spot. 
The streets were quite deserted, except 
by the provost guard, an occasional 
female in mourning garb, or a crippled 
soldier hobbling on his way. There was 
an oppressive sense of desolation every- 
where, such as one feels in an old mill 
where the machinery, long since silenced, 
has gone to rust, with rank moss grown 
on the water-wheel, and the weather-worn 
roof opening to the sky. In the market, 
a brace of lean fowl and a half-dozen 
slimy catfish patiently waited a purchaser. 
At Wilmington, an old scow ferried oc- 
casional passengers over the river to the 
dilapidated buildings opposite. All around 
the railroad depot, broken machinery, old 
cannons, and merchandise were strewn. 
Three or four used-up locomotives were 
in perpetual hospital at the round-house, 
and a wheezy old engine, with steam es- 
caping at every joint, had just struggled 
in with the “express train,” or half a 
dozen leaky cars, at a maximum speed 
of five miles an hour. No smoke issued 
from the chimneys of the hamlet on the 
neighboring knoll, for its owner was long 
since killed in the war, and the women 
of the family had moved away. Lean 
cranes flapped lazily up from among the 
rank weeds and cat-tails that grew in 
the abandoned ricefields. White people 
were out at their elbows and toes, and 
the negroes wore fragments of Federal 
uniforms, which had been stripped from 
battlefields. Buzzards seldom vouchsafed 
their once familiar presence, for they had 
long since followed their scents to the 
richer banquets near Chancellorsville and 
Chattanooga. Cotton, which had been 
brought from its hiding-places in the in- 
terior, lay piled in vast quantities in sheds 
and in the open air. In places it was 
strewn knee-deep, where the bagging had 
burst open, rotted by long exposure. 
Huge masses of rosin, melted and run 
together and mingled with hoops and 
staves, were encountered on every side. 
What wealth lay wasting here, while the 
world was suffering for the want of it ! 
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Such was the melancholy picture. At 
the steamers’ offices, however, there was 
always some stir; and when an auction 
sale of blockade goods was advertised, 
something of a crowd was collected. All 
the Jews swarmed there from far and 
near, like flies around the bung of a sugar 
cask, wrangling with each other and 
scrambling for the prizes offered; these 
worthies owed no allegiance, except to 
Moses, and consequently were exempt 
from military service. Large prices were 
paid in Confederate scrip for coffee, 
medicines, shoes, and the rest; and with 
the proceeds the blockade-runners_ pur- 
chased the coveted cotton at $250 per 
bale. When the blockade business was 
at its climix, Confederate money was 
worth about $14 for $1 in gold; and as 
the cotton brought from 45 to 50 cents 
per pound in Bermuda, the profit ona 
single bale was $230! 

Sometimes as many as a dozen steam- 
ers were in the port of Wilmington at 
once. In general they loaded leisurely, 
because they had to wait their opportu- 
nity. It was only when the night was 
mooniless, and the tide full on the bar 
that they could hope to run the blockade 
with success. The “silvery moon” had 
no chirm for blockade runners; rather, 
com2 storm ani angry wrack of wind and 
wives. Occasionally, three or four would 
run out together, dividing the attention 
of the ever-vigilant blockading cruisers ; 
but as a rule, each attempted the perilous 
gauntlet alone. Often they failed upon 
the very threshold of their adventure, and 
the anxious owners on shore received 
early intimation of their probable fate in 
the dull boom of guns that was wafted 
from Fort Fisher, thirty miles below. It 
was a bold act, worthy of brave men, to 
attempt that bristling cordon of Federal 
ships in an unarmed, inoffensive craft. 
Women often did it, too; but women can 
be brave even when men’s courage quails. 

We can imagine one of these long and 
rakish steamers lying in the stream oppo- 
site the cotton-sheds, where she has been 
loading; a jaunty craft with graceful 
lines, appointments all complete, and 
color so like the dusk that at nightfall she 
seems like a doubtful shadow upon the 
water. The thin cloud of brown smoke 


that floats from her funnel, and the merry 
“ Heave-yo” at the windlass, betoken 
that she is getting under way. Her flags 
are flaunting gayly — a Confederate at the 
stem, a British at the stern. ‘There is a 
group of women and children on her 
quarter-deck, and, but for the long rows 
of cotton bales that peer over her rails, 
one might imagine that she was engaged 
for a pleasure excursion down the river, 
— only that it was not customary for offi- 
cers in uniform to demand passports of 
mere excursionists. Male passengers are 
scarce, for the gates of the Confederacy 
are closed to such. Beside a couple of 
Jews, there are an invalid and a cripple ; 
also two nondescripts, whom the provost 
guard, the shippers, the negroes on shore, 
their fellow-passengers, and the examin- 
ing officers, have repeatedly passed opin- 
ion upon as to whether they were de- 
serters, Yankee spies, correspondents of 
the London “ Times,’ government offi- 
cials, or agents of the government depart- 
ing on secret service. However, they are 
both thoroughly “ papered,” and no ob- 
jection can be made. ‘Their passports 
are from headquarters at Richmond, and 
duly vised by the commanding officer at 
Wilmington. 

‘There is very little vivacity on board. 
A feeling of uncertainty pervades all. 
Friends part with tremulous hand-shak- 
ings. ‘Those who command the craft 
know well the dangers that attend the 
voyage and the risk that hangs over their 
rich freight of half a million. Many a 
lady’s bosom heaves with throbbing heart 
and breath suppressed, even while gliding 
securely past the ricefields, marshes, and 
belts of timber that girt the river bank. 
Wilmington gradually fades from view. 
The sun settles down upon the red 
horizon. An ironclad, struggling against 
the current, is passed and left astern. 
The steamer picks her way through tor- 
tuous channels, successive obstructions 
of piles stretched across the river, and 
labyrinths of torpedoes, marked by flag- 
buoys. Down near the mouth of the 
river there is a battery, and from a cutter 
that has put out from shore a lieutenant, 
with his guard, clambers over the ship’s 
side, to search for stowaways and examine 
passports again. Every nook and corner, 
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every locker and pantry is searched this 
time. Even the hold and coal-bunkers 
are fumigated to smoke out any who per- 
chance may have concealed themselves 
there. When these trials have been en- 
dured, the steamer increases speed and 
proceeds on her course to the broad and 
placid sound that is sheltered by the bar. 
There she rests at anchor and awaits the 
protecting shades of night. Here there 
is no danger. The bristling guns of Fort 
Fisher and the Mound Battery, and the 
shoal water on the bar afford double pro- 
tection. The blockading fleet lies miles 
away outside. Perhaps from the mast- 
head the outlines of one or two of 
them can be indistinctly traced — noth- 
ing more. 

As dusk falls, a little boat puts out from 
land. ‘This brings the indispensable 
pilot, who at once becomes grand master 
of the ship. Everything depends upon 
his skill, and implicit obedience to his 
directions. He has the path before him 
all mapped out, and can tell the number 
and latest position of every blockader off 
the adjacent coast. He has carefully 
noted the stage of water, marked the 
channel, set his signal lights, and ar- 
ranged the indispensable preliminaries of 
the trip. At length the last glimmer of 
twilight has vanished. <A_ perceptible 
haze gathers upon the ocean. Every 
light in the ship is carefully extinguished. 
The binnacle is enveloped with canvas. 
Telegraph lines are rigged fore and aft, to 
communicate from the pilot forward to 
the officer who directs the helmsman at 
the wheel. The lookouts, the captain 
and subordinate officers take their respec- 
tive places. Presently a deep sigh comes 
from the ponderous engine, and a tremor 
runs through the vessel as she gathers 
headway and snuffs the fresh breeze that 
comes from the ocean. Strictest silence 
is enjoined now. Not a whisper is heard. 
Even the plash of the patent paddle- 
wheels (never very noisy ) is drowned 
by the monotonous sough of the breaking 
waves. The funnels emit no vapors or 
tell-tale sparks. The lights on shore 


change rapidly with the varying course. 
A red lantern flashes for an instant to 
starboard and then goes out, just where a 
glimpse was caught of a cloaked figure 


seated in a skiff. A pale, white light 
gleams on the larboard side. A_ brighter 
one blazes from Fort Fisher in the dis- 
tance. And thus the course is laid over 
the bar. The speed of the vessel in- 
creases as the hour of trial approaches, 
and the lights afloat and ashore flit and 
intermingle with a rapidity that confuses 
the senses. Presently the swash and long 
swell of the sea denote that the bar is 
passed, and the lights, now grown faint 
and spectral, seem to keep pace with the 
vessel as she lays her course along the 
coast. 

The novice sits aft with bated breath 
and his heart in his throat, a desperate 
grip upon some stanchion, and his eyes 
straining far out into the gloom, while, 
with a sinking sensation like being twirled 
in a swing, he is hurried through space 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour, over 
billows of phosphorescence that roll off 
into the wake behind. ‘The silence is 
oppressive, and the suspense painful. 
But presently a new object of interest 
absorbs attention. Can you see nothing 
— there —just where the gleam of that 
brilliant star flashed on the foam? Pshaw ! 
‘tis mere fancy. ‘The shadows always fall 
deepest where the dull gray of the ocean 
blends with the sky. It is the loom of 
the mist, nothing more. And yet there 
is something that flits like a shadow, mov- 
ing as we move —an undefined nebula 
without shape or substance, ever attend- 
ant, like an incubus that oppresses one 
in dreams. Ha! this is exciting! What 
tension of taut-drawn nerves! What if 
it should be one of them! We are draw- 
ing a little ahead of the thing now. 
Surely it is a blockader, and one of the 
fleetest, too. Her scent is keen. ‘These 
lights on shore betray us whenever we run 
between them and her. If we could only 
head her off now and stand out to sea! 
But not yet! See! she burns a blue 
light, —-and how it streams over the 
waves! And there goesa rocket! We 
can see her plainly enough now—as 
plainly as she can us—and so near, just 
on our port bow! Weare lost beyond 
hope; yet the ladies are calm and mo- 
tionless, and the children are sleeping 
quietly below. Ha! there it comes—a 
shot. “Take care!” There is a daz- 
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zling glare like a flash of sheet lightning, 
a deafening roar from the guns, and all is 
gloom again. ‘The blue light has burned 
out. “Anyone hurt? Were we struck?” 
“No.” “All right; pitch in the rosin, 
engineer, and shove ahead!  Hard-a- 
starboard there at the helm!” There is 
no occasion for further silence now. It 
is simply a question of superior speed. 
I'he swift craft doubles on her track like 
a swallow, and stands directly out to sea. 
In ten minutes she is safe. Still, the 
engines do not cease their effort, but all 
night long she leaves the coast at swiftest 
speed, outward bound for Bermuda. 
Vigilance is not relaxed. By day there 
are lookouts stationed aloft, and every 
craft like a steamer is carefully shunned ; 
at night, again, lights are out as before ; 
and so, day after day, until at length the 
tall beacon on Bermoethes flashes out its 
friendly blaze, the steamer runs in under 
the rocky shore, and the rattle of the 
cable over the bows tells that she is safely 
anchored in the roadstead. 

In the early morning, with a negro 
pilot on board, the vessel steams tortu- 
ously through narrow channels among 
picturesque islands,—some bald and wave- 
worn, and others crowned with snowy 
cottages nestling in groves of cedar, with 
weather-stained ruins and grim martello 
towers from which great cannon bristie,— 
and rounding a point abruptly, comes at 
once in full view of the romantic port of 
St. George’s, with its crowded shipping, 
its white and yellow limestone houses, its 
tropical trees, with their great broad 
leaves, its many skiffs and row-boats pass- 
ing to and fro, and the grand old hill 
behind, with its signal-station and frown- 
ing battery. There the blockade-runner, 
had no fear of Federal cruisers, albeit 
their ports might vawn and cannon bristle 
within pistol range. 

At only one other spot on the globe 
could be seen in those days the same 
commercial features that made Bermuda 
attractive to those interested in keeping 
open the outlet for cotton. As at Nassau, 
so here, the attention of the stranger 
entering the harbor was at once attracted 
to the sharp and graceful outlines of the 
numerous lead-colored steamers that lay 
at anchor in the stream or moored along- 


’ 


side the wharves; and among all the 
miscellaneous shipping, but two flags 
were conspicuous—the cross of St. 
George and the Rebel flag, the one with 
its crimson field and the other with its 
field of snowy white. The Stars and 
Stripes were not numerous, for fear of 
Rebel cruisers had induced the Federal 
vessels to seek the protecting zegis of the 
British flag. On shore, long lines of cot- 
ton bales lay piled upon the wharves ; 
vessels bound to trans-Atlantic ports were 
busily loading with the precious staple ; 
gangs of stalwart blacks sweltered in the 
sun as they plied their cotton hooks. 
Then, if ever, the negroes of Bermuda 
had fallen upon “ flush times.” A crown 
was as easily earned as a shilling used to 
be. Boating seemed to be the favorite 
employment of both sexes. Fleets of 
skiffs and small craft of all descriptions 
thronged like bees around a newly ar- 
rived ship. Negroes of every size and 
hue clung to her sides and clambered up 
the rigging, anxious to earn a sixpence 
by putting passengers ashore. Ebony 
Venuses, in short frocks and palm-leaf 
hats with enormous brims, vied with 
greasy and dilapidated Sambos for cus- 
tomers. Six boats insisted upon carrying 
the same passengers. ‘There was always 
a ridiculous rivalry at the foot of the 
gangway ladder, and an incessant bandy- 
ing of epithets and threats. And when 
some official barge hauled in alongside 
with vigorous sweep of oars, there was a 
crash among the lighter skiffs, a clatter 
of oars and paddles, a jargon of angry 
voices, a dodging of woolly pates, and 
a rolling of whites of eyes that threatened 
disaster somewhere. 

The passenger who was _ fortunate 
enough to run the gauntlet of this rivalry 
successfully, did not find St. George’s a 
specially attractive place; nor will he 
to-day. The hot sun streams up from 
the dazzling white of its narrow limestone 
street and is reflected again from the 
walls on either side. Houses, neat and 
substantial enough, but without architec- 
tural plan, are inconveniently placed in 
the path just where one wishes to go. 
Streets, lanes, and alleys intersect each 
other in labyrinthian perplexity. The 
banana and pawpaw grow in most im- 
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probable places, and dispute with the 
cottages for their sites. Descending the 
hilly roads, the foot slips into a gully, 
and going up, the toe encounters an in- 
convenient rock. Soldiers in red coats 
flash like flambeaux at every turn, and 
everywhere sailors, blockade-runners, cit- 
izens, merchants and lascivious mulatto 
women congregate like people at a fair. 
The plaza or open square is crowded with 
lazy negroes who have nothing to do; 
not far away, among the shipping, is a 
camp of black women, huddled like gyp- 
sies around their pots and fires, engaged 
in cooking for such as are hungry and 
not curious as to culinary secrets. Near 
at hand is the market wharf, crowded 
with fishing boats, whose sable proprie- 
tors skin huge fish with dexterous knives 
as easily as one draws off his glove. 
These will always give good weight for 
an extra price per pound. Trade is ac- 
tive in all the shops, and not one but has 
some interest in the blockade. ‘The beer 
and gin shops drive a thriving business ; 
the clothing shops coin money; and in 
the larger establishments huge piles of 
blockade goods fill every nook and 
cranny. Every one has his hands full of 
business. Ships cannot bring supplies 
fast enough. Shops are repeatedly emp- 
tied and replenished. ‘The large hotels 
cannot begin to accommodate all who 
apply, even though the charges are exor- 
bitant. Supplies of coals constantly ar- 
rive for the blockade runners, and many 
a swift steamer that comes from England 
finds her most profitable venture in the 
direction of a Confederate port. 

Such was the aspect of things in the 
once lethargic, staid old town of St. 
George’s during the palmiest days of the 
blockade. Who will say that the social 
benefits derived equalled the pecuniary 
profits? What old resident did not 
shudder at the corruption that danced 
attendance upon a feverish trade. As 
every project and every venture, in those 
days, looked toward the southern coast, 
of course the inhabitants were intensely 
“‘secesh.”” More than one resident of 
the islands ran the blockade to fight the 
battles of the South. The songs of 
Dixie’? and the “Bonny Blue Flag” 
were heard everywhere. Even the negroes 


caught the infection, and sang how “ Jeff 
Davis is a gentleman and Abe Lincoln is 
a fool.” Confederate papers were re- 
ceived almost semi-weekly. Confederate 
flags were chalked upon the walls and 
gateways. Pictures of prominent south- 
erners and of Rebel cruisers adorned the 
photograph galleries. Almost every house 
had some memento of the Confederacy. 
British goods were always in great de- 
mand by the blockade runners, for they 
would have no dealings with Yankees. 
Accordingly in the shops could be found 
bushels of Connecticut pins and cases of 
Massachusetts shoes marked “ London,” 
elegant felt hats from New York labelled 
“ Paris,’ and good, old Irish whiskey 
from New Jersey; for there were many 
articles that could be purchased cheaper 
in the United States than in Europe, and 
the laws of trade are inflexible — “ the 
longest pole knocks down the most per 
simmons.” And so quantities of these 
goods found place in blockade cargoes 
to the great profit of speculative patriots 
in the Northern States. 

In that period of promiscuous scram- 
bling for wealth, it was a relief to escape 
from this contaminating atmosphere of 
St. George’s to shake the dust from the 
feet, and fly at a spanking gait over the 
hard lime road toward Hamilton. It is 
the regular mail route, and a finer road is 
seldom seen. It is a luxury to drive over 
such a road. ‘The breeze almost always 
blows fresh from the ocean and tempers 
the heat of the ardent sun. Elegant 
equipages are encountered at frequent 
intervals, for they have fine carriages in 
Bermuda. The wheels fly around with 
a low, pleasant clatter as they reel off the 
easy miles, and the horses step off over 
steep ascent and level way alike, with a 
gait that never flags. 

Seldom is found more varied or 
picturesque scenery than among the 
islands of Bermuda. ‘There are wooded 
dells as secluded as if far remote from 
sea, where mangroves grow and the aroma 
of the sage bush perfumes the air. ‘There 
are dark avenues of cedars, whose dense 
foliage shuts out the sun. Here, on a 
rising knoll, an aristocratic cottage peers 
out from among palmetto groves and 
clustering banana and pawpaw. Hedges 
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of oleander in luxuriant bloom grow high 
above the limestone walls that gird the 
road, and through the vista we catch a 
glimpse of the blue ocean beyond. ‘Then 
an abrupt turn in the road leads to a nar- 
row neck of land and reveals an unob- 
structed view. On the right is the broad 
expanse of ocean, with snowy sails pen- 
cilled on the far horizon, and sparkling 
lines of foam that break over the coral 
reefs nearer shore ; on the left, an archi- 
pelago of islets —some of them densely 
wooded —with outlines sweeping grace- 
fully into all conceivable curves, while 
others are mere isolated hummocks of 
rocks, where the surf never ceases to 
thunder. Now we cross a_ substantial 
bridge that joins two islands, and looking 
over the rail down into the deep green 
water, twelve feet or more, can see the 
large fish sporting on the bottom. ‘Then 
there is a ferry to cross, and after that the 
roid skirts the rocky shore so closely that 
one can toss a pebble into the emerald 
sea and hear the sough of the waves that 
moin and murmur in the selfsame caves 
that Calaban knew of long ago. Here 
are rocks chafed into every fantastic 
shape by the angry surges which in storms 
dash far over the roadway. At intervals, 
pieces of wreck are strewn —relics of 
fated ships lured to destruction by the 
siren voices of sweet Bermuda, so peace- 
ful when the sea is calm. At intervals 
great watertanks are cut into the rocky 
hillside to catch the rain, for the Ber- 
mudians have no wells, and must pro- 
vide against times of drought. Approach- 
ing Hamilton, the road turns inland 
again, cut through the solid rock in many 
places, and winding over hill and dale, 
through shady groves of cedar; past 
elegant mansions, half hidden by foliage 
and protected from intrusion by massive 
walls, whose tops bristle with spikes of 
broken glass laid in cement; past little 
patches of arrowroot and sweet potatoes ; 
then through avenues of palmetto and 
China trees, that lead up to a pretty 
chapel and its churchyard ; and at last to 
the coast again, where there are romantic 
little bays with houses perched upon the 
very shore, ornamental gardens shut in by 
sea walls, boat-houses, bathing-houses, and 
jaunty yachts at anchor. 


All the buildings in Bermuda are built 
of limestone, for the whole island is but 
a quarry ; and when a carpenter wishes to 
build, he takes his saw and saws himself 
a house from the material at hand. The 
people are aristocratic, but hospitable ; 
the mansions elegant, the gardens spa- 
cious and beautiful; the shaded avenues 
and suburban retreats afford many de- 
lightful drives. 

At Somerset are fine farms and grazing 
fields for the cattle that are brought from 
New York and Nova Scotia for the Ber- 
muda market. At Ireland Island are 
spacious storehouses for the garrison, an 
iron floating battery, several strong forti- 
fications, and an extensive quarry. Here 
also are some of the finest docks in the 
world, all built by convict labor that ex- 
tended through many years of toils (for 
Bermuda was a penal colony once), and 
here are the huge wooden hulks in which 
they were confined, still moored to the 
quay. Some men-of-war are always sta- 
tioned here. 

What more need be said in praise of 
Bermuda, or in descriptive detail? It is 
true that the flush times of the old block- 
ading days have passed away. The 
golden gains they then enjoyed were as 
transitory as the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy itself. The commercial fabric 
upon which many hopes were built has 
crumbled. ‘The motley crowd of specula- 
tors and cormorants that thronged her 
streets is dispersed forever. Her wharves 
no longer swarm with shipping. Once 
more she has lapsed into the healthful 
quiet of her former peaceful life. The 
little colony lives and moves in blissful 
independence of the vexed questions that 
distract the world outside, unmoved by 
the turmoil of political strife. Her gov- 
ernor regularly draws his ample salary, 
her legislators receive their stated pay for 
settling the momentous affairs of the 
island, and the citizens are happy in the 
possession of a sufficiency of the good 
things of this life. Invalids still seek the 
genial atmosphere of her winter months, 
and hold their visits always in_ kindly 
remembrance. Happy is Bermuda! no 
longer vexed with the fever of excite- 
ment that was attendant on the block- 
ade. 








HENRY CLAY AS SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


By Mary Parker Follett. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has 
been written about Henry Clay, his 
Speakership has been neglected. 

It was overshadowed by his later career. 
Yet had Clay’s public life ended in 1825, 
with the close of his service as Speaker, 
that alone would have marked him as one 
of the greatest of Americans. ‘The ac- 
counts of Clay’s Speakership are based to 
a great extent on reminiscences and hear- 
say, rather than upon the records. It has 
been my purpose to supplement the per- 
sonal narrative by use of the Congres- 
sional Journals and Debates. This ma- 
terial has peculiar value because it dis- 
proves the assumption that the political 
development of the Speaker’s power dates 
from recent times. I hope to be able to 
show that Henry Clay was the first polit- 
ical Speaker. 

The choice of Clay as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in 1811 marks 
a great change in the spirit of the Amer- 
ican people,—a change, first, in the objects 
of their national system, and, secondly, in 
the parliamentary methods by which those 
objects were attained. In 1811, the ac- 
tive young Republicans, who were boldly 
taking matters into their own hands, re- 
belled against their cautious elders, and 
demanded a more vigorous policy. War 
with Great Britain was the emphatic cry. 
President Madison was unfit to direct 
military operations. Congress had shown 
weakness and timidity. A crisis had 
come when the nation needed a new 
leader, and needed him in a_ position 
which should correspond to his conse- 
quence and power. ‘The natural leader 
of that moment was Henry Clay. That 
the position he was given from which to 
lead the country was the chair of the 
House of Representatives is a fact of 
great significance. 

The new principles set forth during 
Clay’s long service were, first, the in- 
crease of the Speaker’s parliamentary 
power; secondly, the retention of his 
personal influence ; and, thirdly, the estab- 





lishment of his position as legislative 
leader. As a presiding officer Clay from 
the first showed that he considered him- 
self not the umpire, but the leader of the 
House. His object was clearly and ex- 
pressly to govern the House as far as 
possible. In this he succeeded to an ex- 
tent never before or since equalled by a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Clay was the boldest of Speakers. He 
made no attempt to disguise the fact that 
he was a political officer. Speakers now, 
to be sure, following the example of such 
predecessors as Clay, seek to give their 
party every possible advantage from thei: 
position in the Chair; yet, on occasions 
when nothing is to be gained, they 

tempt to keep up the fiction of the 
Speaker as a parliamentary officer. But 
Clay had no thought of effacing himselt 
in the least degree. He allowed no op- 
portunity of expressing his attitude on the 
subjects that came before the House t 
pass unused. When in 1812 the repeal 
of Non-intercourse came up, instead of 
simply throwing his casting-vote with the 
nays, he took occasion to express “the 
pleasure he felt in having opportunity t 
manifest his decided opposition to the 
measure.’”’ He was the first Speaker, 
moreover, and one of very few, to vote 
when his vote could make no difference 
in the result. He demanded the right 
for the first time when the attempt was 
made in 1817 to pass the Internal Im- 
provement bill over the President’s veto. 
Often Clay was very arbitrary. When 
Mr. Winthrop became Speaker, Clay gave 
him this advice: “ Decide promptly, and 
never give the reasons for your decisions. 
The House will sustain your decisions, 
but there will always be men to cavil and 
quarrel over your reasons.” His concep 
tion of the Speakership was too wide for 
the canons of parliamentary law of that 
time. When an aim was set clearly be- 
fore him, he was too impatient to think 
of choosing between proper and improper 
means. He took the means which would 
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most easily and quickly accomplish his 
end. With a fearless nature and abun- 
dant faith in himself, he was heedless of 
consequences. 

An instance of his manipulation of the 
rules is seen in the way in which he 
stopped debate on the declaration of war, 
May 29, 1812. Randolph had the floor. 
He was first informed by the Speaker that 
he could not proceed unless he submitted 
a motion to the House. He complied 
with the requirement, and again raised his 
voice to debate the question. Again he 
was interrupted by the ruling that there 
could be no debate until the House had 
consented to consider the proposition. 
I'he House took its cue and refused con- 
sideration; and Randolph, the thorn in 
the flesh of the majority, was thus thrust 
from the floor. 

In a later instance, also involving John 
Randolph, Clay accomplished his ends 
only by a piece of decidedly sharp prac- 
tice. On March 3, 1820, Randolph 
moved that the vote of the preceding 
day on the bill embodying the Missouri 
Compromise be reconsidered. Clay de- 
cided the motion out of order, “ until the 
ordinary business of the morning. ..be 
disposed of.’ A little later Randolph 
moved “that the House retain in their 
possession the Missouri Bill until the 
period should arrive when... a motion to 
reconsider should be in order.”’ This mo- 
tion, also, the Speaker refused to entertain. 
And when at last Randolph was allowed 
to bring up the Compromise, the Speaker 
suavely stated that “the proceedings of 
the House on that bill had been com- 
municated to the Senate by the Clerk, 
and that, therefore, the motion to recon- 
sider could not be entertained.” 

Clay’s success in ruling the House was 
not due simply to the fact that he realized 
the parliamentary power of his office, but 
even more to his quickness in using his 
position so as to influence the mind of 
the House. ‘Thus the duty of stating 
the question in the confusion of debate 
was one particularly suited to Clay’s gifts. 
His ability as a parliamentarian is justly 
summed up in Mr. Winthrop’s criticism 
when he says: “ He was no painstaking 
student of parliamentary law, but more 
frequently found the rules of his govern- 


ance in his own instinctive sense of what 
was practicable and proper than in 
‘ Hatsell’s Precedents,’ or ‘Jefferson’s 
Manual.’” It is true that no decision 
made by Henry Clay was ever reversed 
by the House. But it is not true, as his 
biographers tell us, that harmony was the 
chief characteristic of his service. The 
House was “ harmonious,” not because it 
always agreed with the Speaker, but be- 
cause he usually mastered it. 

Clay’s leadership in Congress was 
asserted not only in his opportunities as 
presiding officer, but also by his con- 
tinued activity as an individual member. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
expects to give up his rights as a member 
for the sake of sitting in the Chair. Our 
first Speakers wavered between the Eng- 
lish parliamentary conception of the 
Chair and certain traditions inherited 
from colonial practice. Henry Clay in 
accepting the Speakership never for a 
moment expected to deny himself the 
right to vote, and to exercise his un- 
rivalled talents as a persuasive speaker. 
He at once took ground that tended 
greatly to strengthen the position of the 
Speaker. When casting his vote, he 
never considered his position as presid- 
ing officer, but demanded and obtained 
the full force of a member’s vote. Every 
subsequent Speaker has, therefore, known 
that in accepting an election he forfeited 
no privilege. Next to voting, the princi- 
pal right of a member is to debate. Many 
of Clay’s biographers assert that he fre- 
quently left the Chair when affairs were 
not going as he wished, in order 
that he might give a new character 
to proceedings. A careful search in the 
“Journals and Debates of Congress,”’ 
however, reveals no evidence of Clay’s 
speaking when the House was not in 
Committee of the Whole; and in Com- 
mittee of the Whole the Speaker has the 
status of a private member, and may 
both speak and vote as he _ pleases. 
Henry Clay established the precedent of 
the Speaker exercising the right so freely 
that he virtually employed his prestige as 
Speaker on most of the important mea- 
sures that came up. ‘The precedent, 
therefore, established the tradition that a 
party in putting a leader in the Chair 
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does not deprive itself of his services on 
the floor. 

Clay went even further. It was halr 
understood that all important affairs were 
to be discussed in Committee of the 
Whole in order that Clay’s voice should 
not be lost. Once at least the records 
show that this was the object of going 
into Committee; and on one occasion 
Clay seems to have ventured on an im- 
plied reproof to the House for having 
omitted this attention to him. The 
House was in Committee on the raising 
of an additional military force. The 
Chairman was about to put the question 
on the Committee rising, when Clay 
announced that he must delay them 
longer, and proceeded to say that 
“When the subject of the bill was before the 
House in the form of a resolution it was the plea- 
sure of the House to discuss it while he was in 
the Chair. He did not complain of this course 
of proceeding; for he did not at any time wish 
the House from considerations personal to him to 
depart from the mode of transacting the public 
business which they thought best. He merely ad- 
verted to it as an apology for the trouble he was 
about to give the Committee. He was at all 
times disposed to take his share of responsibility, 
and he felt that he owed it to his constituents and 
to himself to submit to their attention a few ob- 
servations.” 

Other speakers have been potent in 
the Chair; and other Speakers, as Mr. 
Carlisle and Mr. Reed, have made 
speeches from the floor. But no other 
Speaker has ever so combined the func- 
tions of a moderator, a member, and a 
leader. Clay often at once framed the 
policy of the House, appointed the 
man who should guide proceedings from 
the Chair of the Committee, and him- 
self took the management and control of 
the debate. The vigor and efficiency of 
Clay’s rule are apparent in the contrast 
between the Congress of 1814, when 
Clay was absent in Europe, and that of 
1815, when he was again in the Chair. 
While the first was notably incompetent, 
the latter has been characterized as the 
most active Congress that ever sat at 
Washington. 

Clay’s political influence and _ leader- 
ship extended far beyond Congress. He 
not only led the House, but during the 
first period of his rule the whole govern- 
ment seemed to fall under his sway. 





HENRY CLAY AS SPEAKER 


OF THE HOUSE. 


Clay’s Speakership may be divided into 
two periods, corresponding to the two 
presidential administrations of Madison 
and Monroe. Let us glance at the rela- 
tive positions of Speaker and President 
in those periods. ‘The comparison shows 
in the most striking manner to how great 
an extent the Speaker was a political 
officer. When Clay entered the Speak- 
ership his policy included war as its first 
object! ‘To Henry Clay more than any 
one else we owe the war of 1812. ‘The 
committees were at once constituted for 
war. Pressure was brought to bear on 
the Senate and Executive. On one occa- 
sion at least we know that Clay had a 
conference with the President, and the 
result of that conference was the confi- 
dential message of April 1, recommend- 
ing an embargo of sixty days. The 
President was not opposed to war, but 
was timid, and he resigned, with appar- 
ent willingness, the conduct of the for- 
eign policy to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. With characteristic 
wit, Randolph summed up the relation of 
Clay and Madison thus: 

“ After you have raised these twenty-five thou- 

sand men — shall we form a Committee of Publi 
Safety to carry on the war, or shall we depute 
the power to the Speaker? Shall we declare that 
the Executive not being capable of discerning 
the public interest, or not having spirit to pursuc 
it, we have appointed a committee to take the 
President and Cabinet into custody?” 
The unusual appointment of the Speaker 
as one of the commissioners to execute 
the treaty of peace was a recognition of 
his services as originator and supporter 
of the war. 

From the very beginning of Monroe’s 
administration, in 1817, the case was 
quite different. Clay at once assumed a 
position of open hostility to the Presi- 
dent. Monroe refused to receive his 
course of action from the Speaker. In 
form the contest for supremacy was be- 
tween the President and Congress: but 
Clay’s practical success shows that when 
the legislative branch gains over the 
executive, it is the Speaker who gets the 
spoils of the battle. It shows also that 
in any such struggle the Speaker has the 
greater chance to win. Clay exerted all 


his powers in favor of internal improve- 
ments, a protective tariff, recognition of 
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the South American governments, and 
the Missouri Compromise. His proposal 
to send a minister to the South American 
Republics was clearly an encroachment 
on executive powers. Yet all these great 
measures were carried through, little 
checked by the vetoes interspersed as 
warnings by both Madison and Monroe. 
It is not too much to say, therefore, that 
Clay was the most powerful man in the 
nation from 1811 to 1825. ‘That he felt 
satisfied with the opportunities which the 
Speakership offered him is evident from 
his refusal of various executive appoint- 
ments. In 1825, when he finally left the 
House, his chief reason was probably 
that the Speakership, however influential 
an Office, is not a stepping-stone to the 
Presidency. 

Clay’s use of the Speakership satisfied 

not only himself but the House. It isa 
fact of the greatest significance that the 
cries of tyrant and despot, so often 
raised of late years against Speakers less 
domineering, were not then heard. Yet 
Clay added to the previously existing 
body of Speaker’s powers much more 
than has been added by any subsequent 
Speaker, even including Mr. Reed; and 
neither he nor any one else thought of 
excusing his actions on the ground of 
“the valuable services he had rendered 
to parliamentary law.”’ He did what he 
did confessedly as leader of his party, to 
push through the measures he had at 
heart. Yet no voice was raised to cry 
“abuse of office.” His enemies found 
nothing in his conception of the Speak- 
ership to denounce. His friends consid- 
ered it a special claim to admiration. 
“His enlarged and commanding mind,” 
says Mr. Foster, 
“could not be content to sit in inglorious ease 
and maintain the good order of an assembly, with- 
out endeavoring to infuse wisdom into their de- 
liberations and aiding in an attempt to guide and 
influence their decisions.” 


We ask, and with the recent events of 
the Speakership in our minds we ask 
with an eager curiosity, how Henry Clay 
was able to carry out his conception of 
the Speakership. A part of our answer 
may be found in personal qualifications 
which made him peculiarly fitted for the 
office. He displayed in the first place 


a remarkable tact, a tact which showed 
itself not only in his treatment of mem- 
bers, but also in the interpretation of his 
own privileges. Few Speakers have 
known so well as Henry Clay how to 
measure their power so as to obtain the 
utmost possible, and yet not go beyond 
that unwritten standard oi “ fairness”’ 
which exists in every House of Repre- 
sentatives, — how to observe the subtle 
yet essential difference between “ politi- 
cal”’ and “partisan’’ action. His ap- 
pointments of Chairmen of Committees, 
and of Chairmen of the Committee of 
the Whole were almost invariably from 
his party friends. Yet he sometimes 
made exceptions ; perhaps the most grace- 
ful was the placing of Daniel Webster in 
1823, at the head of the important Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. Still more was his 
success due to that wonderful personal 
fascination which few could withstand. 
His manner in the Chair must have been 
the ideal bearing of a presiding officer. 
Although prompt, firm and decisive, his 
invariable courtesy and geniality pre- 
vented offence. All testify to the mar- 
vellous charm of his voice and manner, 
which attracted attention, awakened sym- 
pathy, and compelled obedience. He 
had a bold and commanding spirit which 
imposed its will upon those around him. 
He carried all before him by the irresisti- 
ble force of his nature. ‘Thus his per- 
sonal magnetism combined with his im- 
perious nature to give him complete 
ascendency over his own party, and the 
easy leadership of the House. 

Like many other American institutions, 
the development of the Speakership has 
depended in part upon political ideas 
current when the government was founded, 
in part on the men who have filled the 
office and given form to unwritten laws, 
in part on the rise of new conditions 
which require a new system. ‘The 
political tradition has been’so strongly for 
an impartial Chairman, that political 
writers still speak of it as the normal 
state of things, from which Mr. Reed 
and others wilfully depart. But mean- 
while, the counter tradition of a political 
Speaker has been unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily established. Perhaps the 
next step will be its deliberate and 
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formal acceptance. From colonial times 
on there was some notion of a Speaker 
as party leader. Clay seized upon this 
notion and developed it. He was keen 
enough to see and strong enough to 
grasp the full power of his office ; and his 
influence came at a time when there was 
still a choice between the two ideas 
which have struggled for supremacy in 
the development of the Speakership. It 
was Henry Clay more than any other in- 
dividual who determined the direction 
which that office should take. Within 
twenty-three years after the meeting of 
the first Congress, Clay led the people to 
a willing acquiescence in the political idea. 
When eighty years later a Speaker arose 
with a similar purpose, though with less 
tact in effecting it, his action was called 
revolutionary, and moralists have at- 
tempted to prove from it the degenera- 
tion of our Republic since its foundation. 
This brief survey of Clay’s administration, 
however, shows that Mr. Reed’s enemies 
are certainly wrong in one respect, that is 
in their assertion that his conception of 
the Speakership is an innovation in the 
history of the House of Representatives. 
It shows that the Speakership from the 
first tended to become what Clay made 
it; that in the early years of Congress it 
did not rest, as has been so often asserted, 
on the same basis as the present Speaker- 
ship of the House of Commons. But 
Clay’s successful and unquestioned use 
of extraordinary powers cannot be at- 
tributed solely to his great personality, 
since these have been reaffirmed by so 


many of his successors. Apparently, 


there is a force stronger than tradition 
and more permanent than personal in- 
fluence, which tends to make the Speaker 





a party and parliamentary leader. The 
war of 1812 brought out the necessity 
for leadership. ‘lhe growing require- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
made it necessary to lodge power some- 
where. It seemed the only way out of 
many difficulties to give that power to 
the Speaker. Moreover, our whole his- 
tory shows that even Republics must 
delegate power and responsibility to some 
one; and that the power of one man, 
chosen for two years and surrounded by 
a multitude of safeguards, is safer than 
the power of three hundred. Nothing in 
our history brings out more forcibly both 
the need of one-man power, and the 
opportunity which the Speakership offers 
for one-man power, than Henry Clay’s 
administration. ‘lo say that the Speaker 
shall be no longer a political officer is 
either to confess an ignorance of the 
lines upon which our institutions are de- 
veloping, or to propose legislative anarchy. 
Take away the Speaker’s power and you 
apply the ineptitude of Macon’s Speaker- 
ship of 1809 to the complicated affairs 
of 1801. 

There have indeed been a few Speak- 
ers, hike Mr. Winthrop, who construed 
the privileges of the office narrowly and 
seem to have looked upon it as a par- 
liamentary office to which were added a 
few political duties. But such a concep- 
tion of the Speakership, however dignified 
and admirable, is clearly not in sympathy 
with the natural trend of our institutions. 
The men who will later be seen to have 
had the most influence on the office will 
probably be such men as Clay and Reed ; 
men who have attempted — perhaps too 
ungently —to adapt the office to the 
growth of the House and of the nation. 
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A SHAKER COMMUNITY. 


By James K. Reeve. 


HE community of Shak- 
ers at Union Village, or 
“Shakertown” as it is 
irreverently dubbed by 
the “world”  there-a- 
bout, is the oldest Shaker 
settlement west of the 
Alleghanies. The community was estab- 
lished in 1805, when Cincinnati, thirty 
miles away, was a village of only a few 
hundred inhabitants, and when land was 
cheap and Indians plenty in what is now 
the garden spot of Ohio — the beautiful 
valley between the two Miamis. 

The three “ Witnesses,” as their mis- 
sionaries were called, who were sent out 
by the community at Mount Lebanon, 
New York, early in the year 1805, were 
received here by Malchas Worley, a pros- 
perous farmer, who speedily became a 
convert to, and a “ believer” in the Shaker 
doctrines, and in consequence consecrated 
himself and his property to their cause. 

About this nucleus the community grew 
rapidly ; and it may be mentioned, as an 
indication of the respect in which the 
memory of Malchas Worley is held by 
the society, that his dwelling still stands 
near the centre of the village, kept intact 
and in good repair. 

Small as the community was at the 
beginning, few in numbers and weak finan- 
cially, there was an element about it 
that speedily attracted many others. The 
simplicity and austerity of their lives, 
and the virtues of personal purity as 
taught and practised by them, were ap- 
parently more attractive in that day than 
now. And perhaps the feeling that in 
union there was strength was of some 
effect in the new and thinly settled 
country. 

They were fortunate in their choice of 
location, as their lands were very rich, 
and the country about them soon began 
to fill up rapidly. As newconverts joined 
them, they added their lands and _ per- 
sonal accumulations to the community 
fund, until finally they numbered a mem- 








bership of nearly six hundred ; and _ pos- 
sessed as common property, four thousand 
acres of excellent land, well stocked with 
cattle, swine, and horses, and improved 
with substantial buildings which could 
house them all comfortably. 

This heyday of their prosperity was 
reached within twenty-five years from the 
beginning. Since then their decline in 
membership has been gradual, but sure. 
When Mr. Wordhoff visited the commu- 
nity in 1875, he reported their number at 
two hundred and fifteen. Now there 
are barely one hundred of them, and most 
of those who remain are far beyond the 
prime of life. Notwithstanding their nu- 
merical decline, they have continued to be 
thrifty managers, and in spite of it and 
of the pervading agricultural depression 
have kept their possessions intact. 

Their industry is almost wholly in the 
line of agricultural pursuits. During the 
time that the membership was at the 
highest they were able to accumulate rap- 
idly, as they could perform all their own 
labor, and so were at no expense for 
wages ; while the cost of their own main- 
tenance, owing to simplicity of dress and 
habits, and because of perfect community 
of interest, was reduced to the smallest 
possible figure, consistent with comfort 
and decency. Now, this number being 
small, and the majority being past the age 
at which they can accomplish much _ phy- 
sical labor, they have to employ a great 
deal of help in the farming operations. 

A young face is nowa rarity among 
them; desirable accessions have almost 
ceased, and there has been a pretty 
steady dropping out of the younger and 
middle-aged members, while death keeps 
busy among the older ones. It would 
seem that without the infusion of new 
blood and new life, that only youth can 
provide, the total extinction of the com- 
munity will be only a question of time. 
But so great is their faith in the truth and 
vitality of their principle, that apparently 
they do not look upon such an ultimate 
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termination as within the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

Union Village is composed of substan- 
tial buildings which are scattered for half 
a mile along the public road which passes 
through the Shakerestate. The buildings 
are principally of brick, of plain, solid 
appearance, and wholly free from any hint 
of architectural ornamentation. Some of 
the larger ones might be taken for coun- 
try hotels, or for asylum buildings of some 
sort. 

‘The houses stand near the street, which 
is pleasantly shaded by a row of fine 
maples on either side, and a neat but 
narrow walk of flagstones runs beneath 
the trees for the entire length of the village. 

The buildings consist of the family 
houses, each capable of accommodating 
from a dozen to fifty or more members ; 
of these, the house of the trustees is the 
largest, and contains the “ office’ where 
strangers are entertained, and business 
with the outer world transacted. ‘There 
is also a chapel, blacksmith-shop, broom 
factory, tenant houses, etc., together with 
numerous large barns and stables, and 
some buildings that have fallen into dis- 
use because of an insufficient member- 
ship to occupy them all. 

While there is absolute community of 
interest, so far as ultimate profit or loss 
is concerned, there is yet “a wheel 
within a wheel”’: the community being 
divided into families, each occupying 
certain buildings and lands, and having 
individual interests. In this manner the 
farm management is simplified, and pos- 
sibly a generous spirit of rivalry is in- 
stituted that redounds to the greatest 
benefit of the whole. 

At the head of the community is the 
ministry, composed of four of the lead- 
ing members—two brethren and two 
sisters —as in this sect women have 
equal voice with the men. ‘These have 
the general control and supervision of 
all interests. At the head of each family 
are four elders—or properly, elder 
brethren and sisters —who have charge 
of the spiritual affairs of the family ; and 
four deacons and deaconnesses who con- 
trol the temporal affairs. ‘The title to 
property is vested in trustees, who hold 
it in trust for the whole. 
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To each family is allotted, by the min 
istry, a certain portion of the land, with 
the necessary buildings, at a fixed rental. 
Upon this the family may pursue such a 
course of agriculture as seems to them 
the most desirable. ‘The profits which 
result, after providing for the family 
maintenance, may be expended upon 
the improvement of the land, the pur- 
chase of stock, or may be_ invested. 
But always and in everything subject to 
the final control of the ministry. As 
they are not wholly devoid of human 
nature, there is a natural ambition with 
each family to prove the correctness of 
their methods. Should a year, or a se- 
ries of years prove unremunerative, the 
family is not dispossessed from its land, 
but such aid is extended by the com- 
munity as seems just and desirable. 
Each family keeps its own accounts, and 
an account is kept between each and the 
community. 

The first and leading tenet of Shaker- 
ism is the maintenance of celibacy. ‘To 
effect this they do not lead cloisteted 
lives, nor do they depend upon vows. 
In entering the community one must 
express a willingness to conform to this 
requirement. If, afterwards, any wish 
to marry, as will sometimes happen, no 
hindrance is placed in the way; but be- 
fore doing so their relations with the 
community must be dissolved. Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness with them, and 
idleness and wastefulness are vicious 
habits that will not be tolerated. Absti- 
nence from holding or acquiring private 
property is obligatory upon all who come 
into full fellowship. War, oaths, debts, 
and seeking after the honors of the 
world, must be avoided. 

In joining the community, the convert 
must make an open confession of all sins, 
pay all debts, and so far as possible make 
restitution for all wrongs done. All pri- 
vate property must be given into the 
general fund, and all legal claim upon 
the same renounced ; and henceforth all 
labor performed must be for the good of 
the whole. 

No husband or wife is permitted to 
separate, except legally or by mutual 
consent, in order to be received into the 
Shakers. And no one who abandons his 
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or her partner without just or legal cause, 
will be received. And in case of a pa- 
rent separating from his children, or a 
husband from his wife, in order to join 
them, an equitable division of property 
must first be made. 

Any one who fulfils these requirements 
is eligible for membership ; but they are 
at first only received on probation into 
the ** novitiate ’’ family — the family keep- 
ing up the closest relations with the 
“world,” as distinguished from the church 
family, which more nearly concerns itself 
with the spiritual welfare of the com- 
munity. Here they are tried, by the 
test of constant companionship, to de- 
termine if they are willing to conform 
wholly to the requirements and the lives 
of the sect, as well as to give them an 
opportunity for withdrawing if they find 
the life uncongenial. 

At the end of the period of probation, 
if both parties are fully satisfied, the 
novitiate renounces family ties and all 
affiliation with the outer world, and con- 
secrates himself, his property, and his 
labor to the community. After this, if 
he desires to sever his connection with 
them he cannot legally take anything 
away, however much he may have brought 
in. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Shakers claim that no member who goes 
away in peace is ever allowed to leave 
with empty hands. 

The sect of Shakers had its’ origin in 
the grafting of spiritualism upon the 
sober practices of the Quakers. 

About the middle of the last century 
some members of the society of Quakers, in 
England, who had became subjects of the 
revival begun by spiritualists in Europe 
about that time, associated themselves 
together into a society, from which 
sprang directly the American Shakers, 
through Ann Lee, who became a member 
of it. 

This society had no forms, creeds, 
rules of faith, or of worship. Their one 
article of belief was that of the second 
coming of Christ, and on all occasions 
they testified that His appearance was 
near at hand. 

From their practices when meeting 
together they were contemptuously given 
the name of Shakers. After sitting a 
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while they would be seized with a mighty 
trembling, as they thought themselves 
about to be the witnesses of some mighty 
manifestation. Again they would be ex- 
ercised with singing, shouting, and leap- 
ing for joy at the near prospect of salva- 
tion; body and limbs would become 
agitated — shaking, walking, and running 
about the floor ; various movements were 
indulged in, such as swiftly passing and 
repassing each other — as one chronicler 
puts it, “ Like clouds agitated by a mighty 
wind.” 

These performances, which brought 
them into ridicule, and which certainly 
must have appeared ridiculous enough to 
lookers-on, they claimed to be the mani- 
festations of the spirit acting within them. 

In 1774, Ann Lee, then a 
woman and a member of this society, who 
claimed that she had before seen Christ 
in a vision, had a revelation in which she 
was commanded to come to America and 
establish the church in the new world. 

In obedience to this command she 
gathered a few friends and came to the 
United States, and established the first 
Shaker settlement at Watervliet, seven 
miles from Albany, New York; and from 
this has sprung the seventeen or eighteen 
communities now in existence in the 
United States. 

It is a rather singular fact that this 
people have never attempted to spread 
themselves beyond the limits of the 
Union; their explanation of this is, that 
they need that freedom of person and of 
speech — liberty of the press and of con- 
science —and separation of Church and 
State, that can be obtained here and not 
elsewhere. 

The Shakers are spiritualists, and be- 
lieve that communication may be estab- 
lished between the two worlds, and that 
we may receive the outward and visible 
manifestation of this by means of signs ; 
they claim Shakerism to be the ultimate 
Christian Church, and that the redemption 
of the race lies within them; they con- 
demn marriage as not a Christian in- 
stitution, but that men and women should 
live together as brethren and sisters — 
the members of one great household. 

Among the misconceptions under 
which the Shakers have labored in the 
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eyes of the world, but which are now 
generally removed, are: that they be- 
lieved Ann Lee to be a witch, “ because 
she was known (sic) to possess super- 
natural powers”’; and that they thought 
her more than human — equal to Christ ; 
and that they worship her. 

The fact is, that they are not at alla 
mysterious people, although they have 
some peculiarities— which most of the 
outside world might do well to imitate. 
Their dress, with its sober hues, and the 
broad-brimmed hats for the men and the 
Shaker bonnets for the women, has a 
reason for its being. It was adopted as 
best conforming to the conditions of 
modesty, health, and comfort; and they 
never change their fashions unless they 
can better these conditions. 

They practise such homely virtues as 
simplicity of dress, purity, temperance, 
neatness, industry, peace, charity, and 
economy. ‘They are prudent and frugal, 
not from motives of selfishness, but be- 
cause they believe such conduct to be en- 
joined on all men. Wastefulness is ab- 
horred to such a degree that a conspicu- 
ous rule of the dining-room is, that 
nothing shall be left upon the plates. In 
support of which they give equal promi- 
nence to the command to “ Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing is 
lost.” 

Since 1850 they have not used swine 
as food, and many abstain from meat 
altogether. And as temperance in eat- 
ing is specially enjoined, it is not to be 
supposed that they are intemperate in 
drink. 

They are cheerful in disposition, 
though not given to wordiness ; and use 
yea and nay in conversation, but not 
thee and thou. They observe the most 
scrupulous neatness and order in every- 
thing; the walls are whitewashed and 
floors scrubbed so that not a speck of 
dirt can be seen upon either. Narrow 
strips of home-made carpet are laid upon 
the floors where most used, but are never 
fastened down, as that would aid in the 
accumulation of dust beneath. 

One peculiarity of the family relation- 
ship is worth mentioning, — each of the 
brethren is under the domestic care of a 
certain sister, who attends to his clothing, 
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mends, darns, and advises him when and 
what new garments are needed. 

Each of the family buildings is divided 
by a roomy hall, upon one side of which 
are the apartments of the sisters, and 
upon the others those for the brethren. 
Each room contains from four to eight 
single cots, and are all furnished plainly 
and exactly alike. The members of a 
family all dine at once, and in the same 
room, but at separate tables; and in all 
their meetings the men and women sit 
apart. 

Their method of worship has been the 
subject for much levity and misrepresen- 
tation. Dancing, which was formerly in- 
dulged in, has now been abandoned for a 
more sedate march. But the dance was 
never more thana series of measured turn- 
ings and convolutions. And in justifica- 
tion of the practice they quote the He 
brews “ who rejoiced with music and with 
dancing ” ; and how in olden days “ they 
praised God with the timbrel and the 
dance.” 

While the indications are evident that 
the sect is rapidly declining, and that it 
will eventually perish, — as must any order 
which aims to live in contravention to the 
established order of society, no matter 
how pure or high its purpose, — it is worth 
noting that it has now existed longer than 
any other purely communistic society on 
this continent, if not in the world. A 
community which has existed for a cen- 
tury, maintaining a close adherence to its 
first principles, been self-sustaining, and 
kept itself respected in the eyes of the 
world, is at least sufficiently rare to be 
noteworthy. And this has been effected, 
too, without any of that elaboration of 
plans and ideas that marked the schemes 
of Fourier and Saint Simon as the work of 
unpractical dreamers. Divested of the 
supernatural, the sect owes its being to 
an idea born in the brain of a woman of 
energy and lofty purpose. The idea took 
upon itself form, because it came at a 
time when society was ripe for such ex- 
periments ; and while the time has gone 
by when men are largely attracted by 
such ideas, were it not for ignoring the 
law upon which all human institutions 
must rest their hope of perpetuity, there 
is no reason why the society might not 
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exist indefinitely. It has been guided 
thus far with moderation, tolerance, and 
wisdom — rare and enviable qualities. 
The coming in of desirable new mem- 
bers is becoming more and more infre- 
quent. They can receive plenty of ac- 
cessions of the class known as “ Winter 
Shakers,’’ persons who will protest that 
they honestly desire to become Shakers, 
in order to secure a comfortable haven 
during the season when it is most difficult 
to procure subsistence in the “ world,” 
and when the least labor will be de- 
manded of them in the community. 
While it is against their principles to turn 
any away who come professing an honest 
intention, repeated unpleasant experience 
with such impostors has made them more 
cautious than formerly. Yet the line 
that they now draw for the admission of 
novitiates cannot be said to be severe or 
arbitrary. Whereas they would formerly 
admit any, those coming now in the 
winter “must have at least two coats to 
their back.” ‘In order,” said a kindly 
gray-haired sister, of whose seventy-five 
years, sixty-seven had been passed in 
viewing the world from under a Shaker 
bonnet, “in order that they shall not eat 
up and wear out more than they can earn 
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before it is time to go.” That is, when 
spring opens, and every able hand in the 
community is set at work — the signal for 
“Winter Shakers ”’ to be on the road. 

No new societies have been organized 
since 1830, and the tendency now is 
toward the consolidation of those now 
existing. Recently, a small community 
near Cleveland has disposed of its prop- 
erty, a valuable farm close to the city 
limits, and united themselves with the 
societies at Union Village and at Water- 
vliet, near Dayton, Ohio; while, some 
years ago, the single community of In- 
diana was consolidated with this at Union 
Village. 

The strict and temperate habits of the 
Shakers and their observance of the 
laws of morality and hygiene are condu- 
cive to health and long life, as may be 
seen from the inscriptions in their ceme- 
teries. The proportion of those who 
have attained the age of severty-five and 
upward is strikingly large, while very 
many live to be ninety. So, barring the 
possibility of new recruits, there is not 
much temptation to join them in the ex- 
pectation of becoming an heir to their 
wealth — the last man in a Shaker com- 
munity. 
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FALLEN LOVE. 


By Philip Bourke Marston. 


F Love has fallen into disrepute 
And they who fought for him now conquered bleed, 
And they who once believed forswear his creed 
And spurn his shrine with sacrilegious foot, 
Fell his fair tree and trample on the fruit,— 
What joy is left? What glory for our meed? 
Where shall we turn for comfort in our need ? 
What voice shall answer when Love’s voice is mute? 


Whose mocking cry is this that rends the night, 

And shouts — “ Rejoice that conquering Love is dead ; 
Dethroned, defamed, cast out of all men’s sight — 
Now is the time for rapture and delight ! 

Come one — come all! where Pleasure’s feast is spread ; 
Since Love is dead, our Pain is put to flight’ ? 
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Entrance to Union Stock Yards. 


THE CHICAGO 


By P. J. 


ANY things have combined to 
M make Chicago the metropolis of 

the West. ‘To the packing indus- 
try however must be ascribed very great 
credit in directing attention to the place 
in early days, and lately in holding the 
great centre alive to its immense advan- 
tages. The location of Chicago has been 
the theme of more queries than it would 
be possible to enumerate. The citizens 
of Chicago, finding progress at every 
turn of the vast chariot of commerce, 
have not asked how they came to 
live there, so long as living there suited 
them. Viewed from a commercial stand- 
point, however, the location of Chicago 
is a most fortunate one. Situated cen- 
trally among the great wheat-growing 
states of the West, in a state which has 
been foremost in the progress of the 
most fruitful valley of the world, with 
every means of transportation developed 
and utilized, it is no longer a matter of 
wonder that the western metroplis should 
hold the peerless place which she does. 
Into her lap, from the abounding fields 
of the great Mississippi valley, has poured 
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the choicest output of the raw material ; 
and, with the energetic application of in- 
telligent industry, a market of a limitless 
capacity has been created, and a com- 
merce without parallel in the history of 
trade. The chief point— for it seems 
right to call it so—of such a mam- 
moth industry must be interesting ~and 
instructive; and yet of the thousands 
who daily visit the famous Union Stock 
Yards there is hardly one prepared to 
form an idea of what is done there. 

In olden times, when moats and draw- 
bridges were relied on to keep out the law- 
less hordes, one of the most impressive 
features of the burgh was the entrance 
gate. The gate to the Chicago Stock 
Yards is marked by no stately pile of 
architectural grandeur, but with a plain 
though massive arch, with the simple 
inscription, “Union Stock Yard, Char- 
tered, 1865.’’ Within, there lies before 
the visitor a scene of interest unlike 
anything to be seen elsewhere the 
wide world over. It is almost a city 
by itself, and of immense dimensions. 
Wherever the eye wanders, the most in- 
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tense activity prevails. The four hundred 
acres are so laid out that every inch is 
utilized to the best possible advantage, 
an unlimited capital and the best execu- 
tive skill being brought to bear with the 
view to developing the immense traffic 
which has here been brought into exis- 
tence. With 200 acres devoted to yard- 
age alone, 20 miles of streets, 20 miles 
of water troughs, 50 miles of feeding 
troughs, 75 miles of drainage and water 
pipes, and a capacity of caring daily for 
20,000 cattle, 15,000 sheep, and 125,000 
hogs, hardly any day seeing in existence 
any part of the previous day’s supply, — it 
is no wonder that an activity prevails 
entirely beyond the expectations of the 
average visitor. 

The regularity and system which gov- 
ern everything in and about the Stock 
Yards is at once apparent. The cattle, 
sheep, and hog pens are all laid out in 
divisions distinct from each other, much 
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feeding is done under the supervision of 
the company. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that there are often to be cared 
for some 40,000 to 50,000 hogs, 20,000 
cattle, and 5,000 sheep, with a constant 
stream of railroad traffic incoming and 
outgoing, one can imagine something of 
the work and care necessary; yet so 
systematically is everything arranged that 
no interest is left unprovided for, and no 
item of expenditure escapes its proper 
assignment. 

The plant of the Stock Yards Com- 
pany proper represents about $5,000,- 
ooo, and about a thousand employees 
work for the company. ‘The general 
office is in the Exchange Building, to 
which the public have free access, and 
where every possible courtesy is ac- 
corded. Here are compiled the statis- 
tics of the business; a bank and tele- 
graph office are here located— as also 
the hundreds of offices of commission 
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as in a well-regulated city, streets intersect 
each other, through blocks of pens with 
a gate entrance into each. At conven- 
ient points feed and store houses are 
located, and at suitable intervals stand 
immense scales with offices under the 
jurisdiction of the corporation. The 
building of the pens is of a very sub- 
stantial kind, and every detail which will 
contribute to the effectual handling of 
such multitudes of animals is carefully 
attended to. The pens are provided 
with hay racks and water troughs, and the 


men, with a public bulletin board where 
are posted the various items of supply 
and prices of the market. 

How the traffic has grown since the 
organization of the company can be 
gauged from the statistics of that time 
and the present. In 1865, the number 
of cattle packed was 27,172; in 1890, 
2,206,185 ; the numbers of hogs packed 
respectively were 507,355 and 4,473,467 ; 
while the numbers of cattle received (a 
great number of both cattle and hogs are 
shipped out alive), were 330,301 and 
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3,484,280, and of hogs 849,311 and 
7,678,095 respectively. Add to this, for 
1890, the receipt of over 2,000,000 sheep, 
100,009 horses, and nearly 200,000 
calves, and note that there were shipped 
out, cattle, 1,270,000; calves, 65,000; 
hogs, nearly 2,000,000; and over a mil- 
lion sheep and horses, — and an estimate 
may be had of the immense business 
interests which are cared for daily by the 
Company. The number of firms doing 
business in the yards as packers and 
otherwise is about 100, of whom about 
20 are more or less prominently identi- 
fied with the meat-curing business. The 
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made from his door to the commission 
man, to the common advantage. The 
questions of feeding, the how and the 
where, were among the anxieties then: 
to-day the various improved stock cars 
dispel such troubles, and no time is lost, 
since cattle can be carried almost any 
distance with little if any loss in weight, 
and with no damage; their feeding at- 
tended to without unloading and without 
delay. 

About one hundred and fifty miles of 
railroad tracks cobweb the yards, the 
property of the company, which also 
owns and operates the locomotives. The 





A Corner of Armour & Co.'s Stock Yard Office. 


various plants are estimated as worth 
about $12,000,000, with a capital of 
about $25,000,000 and the number of 
employees about 25,000, with an annual 
wage of about $20,000,000. ‘The esti- 
mated value of the products for the year 
just passed has been placed at $150,- 
000,000. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when the business done was less than 
twenty-five per cent of what one of the 
firms engaged has reached within the 
past year, and the farmer and his help 
had to drive the cattle for miles along 
muddy roads, such an outlook as the fact 
of to-day was impossible. ‘To-day not a 
great railroad in the whole country but 
has a connection with this place ; and in- 
stead of the farmer having to drive his 
cattle with trouble and loss, delivery is 


various roads have an arrangement with 
the company for all freight traffic, both in 
and out of the yards ; and the company in 
turn not only becomes responsible for the 
cargo on the one hand but for the freight 
charges on the other. 

The arrival of stock generally occurs 
during the night or early morning, while 
the outgoing freight is despatched in the 
afternoon and evening; the supply and 
the demand coming, as a rule, from the 
opposite points of the compass, the west- 
ern trains come in in the forenoon and 
the eastern freight goes out in the after- 
noon. As the trains come in, they are 
taken in charge by the company, and all 
details as to ownership, to whom con- 
signed, quantity, description, and fees are 
noted ; and while in all cases the com- 
pany takes the responsibility and directs 
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Preparing the Hogs for the Refrigerator. 


the movement of the product until prop- 
erly relieved or paid for, it not infre- 
quently happens that commission men, 
who generally make it a practice to take 
their stand at a certain point, will direct 
the movements of the lots consigned 
them to the proper points. While the 
greater number of cattle come from own- 
ers direct, consigned to commission men 
who sell for them, still it is a matter of 
frequent occurrence to have the owners 
direct the movements and dispose of the 
product themselves ; 
and again it happens 
that representatives 
of various houses in 
the commission line 
will go into the coun- 
try and buy on specu- 
lation from the prai- 
rie, taking all the risk 
of shipment and sale. 

With the unload- 
ing of the cattle 
comes the movement 
to the particular 
pens. The feeding 
and watering follow, 
and then the real life 
of the business — the 
selling. No description, however graphic, 
can give an idea of the rush and bustle of 
the Stock Yards in the morning. Cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and horses are moving in 
every direction ; gates are swung open and 


shut with a rapidity known only to a 
stockman; commission men, owners, 
buyers, and sellers rush hither and 
thither; and flying steeds with breath- 
less riders come and go. But every one 
moves with a determination and an ob- 
ject; a man without business is an un- 
known quantity. With the sale of the 
cattle come the examination and weigh- 
ing. The examination is made with a 
view to detecting any unsound or bruised 
animal ; such if found will either be re- 
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jected from the lot as purchased and 
bought at special figure, or may be 
weighed in with the others, and allowance 
in bulk made for the damage. The 
scales used are capable of 100,000 pounds 
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Process Room, Butterine Factory. 


pressure, or 50 tons. A car of cattle 
weighing 25,000 pounds can be easily 
and quickly weighed at one time, and yet 
reach only 25 per cent of the capacity of 
the scales. As already stated, the scales 
are in the hands of employees of the com- 
pany and open to the public, and an 
official statement of weight is delivered to 
the seller, while the stock is taken posses- 
sion of by the buyer and driven to the 
different slaughter-houses. Every house 
in the business has a representative at the 
scales, who keeps tale for his employers, 
and checks off and tallies at the close of 
business with the official slips as paid for, 
as well as with the receipts of the product 
at the various pens of the slaughter-house. 
The commission man or seller has his 
ticket figured out by his book-keeper, and 
either a check or cash collected from the 
buyer, or has the same presented to the 
bank, where some houses have either 
representatives or arrangements whereby 
the official slip will be honored the same 
as a check. 

Thus the business leads up to the 
slaughter and process of manufacture. 
Nearly all of the large packers do the 
business from this point up to the de- 
livery of the particular product to the 
consumer in much the same way. In 
three or four of the larger houses, no- 
tably Armour & Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, and Nelson Morris & Company, 
the later and improved mechanical means 
are used in every detail of the business ; 
some of the smaller houses whose require- 
ments are not so extensive carry on the 
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business in a 
improvised fashion. 
Some confine their 
efforts to special 
lines, generally to 
pork products ; while 
the large houses, like 
those mentioned, do 
both beef and pork 
business. Where 
twenty-five thousand 
animals on an average are slaughtered 
daily, and the care which such a product 
entails has to be attended to, the necessity 
of labor saving appliances and expeditious 
machine work is a consideration of high 
importance. The machinery used in every 
detail of the work of the great establish- 
ment of Armour & Company is of the 
most improved pattern, and nothing is 
left undone which can contribute to bet- 
ter or more salable products. In every 
item of the work, from the slaughtering 
to the delivery of the finished product at 
the consumer’s door, speed and accuracy 
are the object, and machinery is_ the 
agent. 

The hogs are driven from the yards by 
elevated roadways into the pens adjoining 
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the slaughter-house, and usually after a 
delay of from three to fifteen hours, to 
cool off, are moved into the slaughter 
pen. Suspended from rails running 
directly overhead are short pieces of 
chain, with ring and hook attachments. 
This appliance is attached to the hind 
leg of the hog, and as the chain is 
wound up by a wheel attachment at the 
other end of an inclined plane, the hog 
is completely lifted off the ground and 
brought along the line to the butcher, 
who, with one dexterous thrust finishes 
his work. The chain and 
wheel attachment meanwhile 
keeps the hog moving, the 
blood passing to a_ special 
reservoir, and the hog is un- 
hooked and plunged into an 
immense vat of steaming 
water. Here it is left for a 
few moments, and by the 
movement of a huge gate 
swung by a pivot attachment 
at the sides, is then lifted upon 
a table along which passes an 
endless chain, to which by a 
ring in the nose the hog is at- 
tached and pulled through the 
scraping machine. This ma- 
chine is made of blades 
mounted on cylinders, so con- 
structed as to allow con- 
tact with almost every portion of the 
animal as it passes through, which usually 
takes about ten seconds. While the work 
is done better and more effectively by 
this machine than by hand, the bristles 
are left in better form by it for subsequent 
use. The hog is then gone over by 
hand-scrapers, who make up for any 
failure of the machine, after which the 
washing process is gone through, by 
means of rubber hose carrying a strong 
volume of water. The hog is then care- 
fully looked over, to make sure that every- 
thing so far has been properly attended 
to; the head is severed so as to be left 
hanging by a very slight thread ; and the 
gambels are cut and the animal suspended 
by them on the rail attachment again, this 
time not to leave it until brought to the 
cutting table. The animal is then opened 
and dressed ; the leaf lard is removed at 
the next table (the hog still gliding on 
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the rails) ; the head comes out at the fol- 
lowing table, the tongue being here re- 
moved; and the last operation before 
the cutting table is that of the next at- 
tendant, who splits the animal in two. 

To the hanging floor where the hogs 
are suspended in rows to cool and be- 
come firm the descent is easy; the 
animals depending from the gambels 
glide in an endless stream, and the 
separated sides are shunted down parallel 
alleyways to the cooling room, where they 
are generally left in a low temperature for 
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twenty-four hours. This time completed, 
they are run on the rails to cutting tables, 
and each side lifted by brawny hands and 
laid on the block, before the strong men 
with their enormous cleavers, wielded with 
such unerring aim. 

While a large portion of the product 
of the slaughter-houses is distributed in 
bulk to local and near traders, the greater 
portion by far goes to the manufactured 
article. The importance of having every- 
thing done which can contribute to the 
advantage of the trade is, of course, very 
great; and the meat-curing process has 
been made the subject of much con- 
sideration, various rules and regulations 
from the trade standpoint, and for that 
matter governmental laws, having been 
devised. ‘The carcasses melt into hms, 
shoulders, and short-ribs, and the latter 
are in turn transformed as occasion re- 
quires into long and short clears, and 
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One of Armour & Co.’s Teams 


other cuts well known to the trade, 
although presenting no apparent differ- 
ence to the outsider. From the cutting- 
room the various cuts are conveyed by 
chutes to the curing cellars, the short- 
ribs and such cuts lying in dry salt at 
least sixty days, and the hams, shoulders, 
and belly pieces for breakfast bacon 
usually lying in vats of sweet pickle for 
an equal period. Great care is exercised 
in the selection and curing of each cut, 
the time required and the strength of 
pickle always being regulated to suit the 
size and otherwise. Subsequent to the 
pickling process the smoking is done, 
which usually takes from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, and the different cuts 
are then transferred to an adjoining ware- 
room, where they are left hanging for 
some days. They are then ready for 
shipment, the preparations for which are 
attended to at the time the order is being 
filled. Below in the cellar, where the 





**Old Billy’ —The Decoy Steer. 


meat undergoing the salt process is 
stored, the cold is intense ; the men em- 
ployed there may well say they work in 
perpetual winter. Here are acres covered 
with solid piles of short-ribs, short-clears, 
long-clears, and the various forms in 
which the humble hog makes his bow to 
the hungry world. Between walls of meat 
piled high on either side, one can walk it 
seems almost for miles, so dim and dis- 
tant appears the light in the remote re- 
cesses of these subterranean caverns into 
which the light of day never enters 
except for a moment, when a heavy 
wooden door sheathed with metal swings 
open to let a visitor or workman in or 
out. 

The process of slaughtering the cattle 
is very similar to that with the hogs. 
Usually, the cattle are driven from the 
yards on the elevated roadway to the 
cattle pens adjoining the beef house, and 
kept there until the next day to cool. 
They are then driven through narrow 
passageways into separate 
compartments, each only 
large enough to hold one 
steer. Overhead is a foot- 
way, where the workman 
walks who administers the 
fatal stroke either by a gun- 
shot or a _ large hammer. 
Directly opposite the steer as 
it falls is a sliding door 
which is lifted, and the steer 
is drawn into the next room 
by a chain attached to the 
horns. Here the process of 
bleeding is gone through, 
and the steer is lifted on the 
rails by means of the pulley. 
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Then the process of stripping and clean- 
ing is performed, different portions of 
the work being done by skilled hands in 


each particular line. The head is cut 
off and the tongue removed by one, 
the feet stripped by the next, the 


opening done by the next, the entrails 
removed by one, the hide peeled off 
by another, and the finishing touches 
in the dressing by still another, after 
which the carcasses are taken along the 
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with the animal transformed into some 
manufacture or other is the purpose of 
the packers, so that everything is used in 
the manufacture of something contfolled 
by the packer himself. How successfully 
this is done one learns by visiting the 
famous colony of “ Packingtown,” as the 
place is locally styled. The question of 
capital must always enter into such calcu- 
lation, but where the end justifies the 
means there is no trouble about the nec- 





“All busy, cheerful, and seemingly fond of their work.” 


iron runways into the chill room, within 
which the air is kept constantly at the 
freezing point by means of cold-air ma- 


chines. These chill rooms have a very 
great capacity. Here the carcasses are 
allowed to hang from forty to eighty 


hours, when they are run out on the ele- 
vated rails to the platform, divided into 
fore and hind quarters, transferred to the 
refrigerator cars, standing ready to re- 
ceive them, and thence distributed to all 
parts of the country. 

The killing of the sheep is so much 
like that of the cattle, and the manner of 
shipment so much the same, that it would 
be simply repetition to go into detail. 

Not all of the beef and pork by any 
means is sold in solid cuts; in fact, the 
various manufactures from the ingredients 
of both are as much, if not more of, an item 
of trade as the larger cuts alluded to. The 
purpose of having everything connected 


essary lever. The greater number of 
those engaged in the packing business 
usually have a lard manufactory, a few 
prepare canned meats, and a few, butter- 
ine. Armour & Co. have gone into the 
business in all its details, everything in 
connection with steer, hog, and sheep 
being used in some way or other. ‘The 
immense industry which at present is 
theirs is the greatest in the world; the 
amount of their sales for one year just 
passed reaching the enormous sum of 
seventy million dollars. The lard manu- 
facture forms no insignificant part of the 
output. The pure white fat of the hog 
is placed in rendering tanks and immense 
kettles containing outstretched revolving 
paddles or arms, and is slowly melted and 
reduced to a clear white fluid relieved of 
all impurities, and after having been 
slightly cooled by passing through pipes 
imbedded in ice, it runs in a steady stream 
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from numerous faucets into tierces, bar- 
rels, tubs, pails and the numerous fancy 
packages in whicn the commodity courts 
public favor. 

The meat canning is another most im- 
portant factor. From the top floor, where 
the meat cut and sent thither for canning 
purposes is cooked and trimmed, and all 
through its onward course of manufac- 
ture, there is a bustle and hum, a flash- 
ing of bright color, of active men and 
light-fingered girls, all busy, cheerful and 
seemingly fond of their work. The meats 
when cooked are pressed into cans by 
automatic machines worked under expe- 
rienced eyes, the cans all correctly filled 
with just such a quantity, according to 
scale, in far less time than it takes to 
write it. The cans are then capped and 
soldered, hermetically sealed and “ pro- 
cessed.” This latter work is the inser- 
tion of the can, while closed, in steam, 
which brings the contents to a heat and 
fermentation, which forces the air to the 
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“* Standing on one of the bridges, 
one is deeply impressed with 
the whole giant 
enterprise.” 


top, and when the can is perforated by a 
needle the air escapes with a rush, 
and the contents, again sealed tight, are 
rendered proof to the climatic changes 
to which they may be exposed. Then 
the cans are washed, painted and labelled 
and put in fancy cases of assorted sizes 
ready for shipment. In the label room 
are seen huge piles of tins awaiting ship- 
ment and containing a bewildering va- 
riety of delicacies, all securely sealed 
and ready to stand any climate for any 
length of time. The Chicago canned 
meat industry is a very large one. The 
product of the beef and pork in that 
particular line has reached into every 
corner of the world; it has been said by 
one of our celebrated travelers that the 
only sign of civilization that he met with 
in one distant land was an empty corn- 
beef tin bearing the label of a well- 
known Chicago house. 

One of the most interesting points of 
the business is the tin shop. It forms a 
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very essential part of the lard and canned- 
meat business. Here are many clever 
inventions and labor-saving machines, 
swallowing up sheet after sheet of tin 
only to disgorge bright, tasteful cans 
seemingly fastened complete without the 
aid of a human finger. 

Following comes the casing-room, 
where the intestines are thoroughly 
cleaned, scraped inside and out, and 
cured in fine salt, to be used after- 
wards in the manufacture of sausage or 
shipped to sausage makers outside. The 
sausage-room is the scene of another 
field of intricate labor-saving machinery. 
Everything is arranged with a view to 
cleanliness and nicety, and the thousands 
of pounds and the miles of sausage links 
which are the product of a day’s work 
form a wonderful sight. With nothing 
uncertain about the quality, everything 
being made from fresh, sound meat, one 
can look on with complacency. The 
sausage meat is forced by an automatic 
arrangement down a big tube, which has 
a small opening in a finger-shaped end, 
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of, even to the machine at the Stock 
Yards which took in a hog at one end 
and turned out sausages at the other.” 
What to do with the sweet fat from 
cattle is no longer a question. Its con- 
version into the well-known oleomargarine 
or butterine is one of the notable modern 
enterprises. This fat is melted, strained, 
grained and pressed, the oil running off 
into tierces and the stearine remain- 
ing in the presses. ‘This oleo oil, as it is 
called, is the foundation of butterine or 
oleomargarine, by which latter name the 
product is officially known, its manufac- 
ture having been made the subject of 
government-legislation. ‘The oleo oil is 
itself sweet and wholesome, and even 
alone can scarcely be distinguished from 
pure butter; when mixed with the finest 
grade creamery butter, the result is a 
product which baffles any except the ex- 
pert. Now sold openly for what it is, as 
compelled by law, there are many who 
could afford to pay the prices governing 
the real article who prefer the cheaper 
commodity and say it is just as good. 








Cattle Pens from the Viaduct. 


over which the end of the casing is 
passed, and the filling is deftly and 
quickly done, the movement of the meat 
being shut off by a slide when the casing 
is almost filled. Referring to this ma- 
chine, an English nobleman on a visit to 
Chicago, being interviewed by a local 
journalist, said in response to questioning 
about what he had seen, that “he had 
seen everything that Chicago could boast 


The consumer, through the government 
supervision, is guaranteed the purity of 
the goods. Though the passage of the 
law in question was believed by some 
who were instrumental in its passage to 
be a death blow to the industry, it has 
had quite the reverse effect, since every 
year the product has increased materially. 
Besides this disposition of the oleo oil, 
a large amount of it is shipped in tightly 
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trimmings no longer seek a 
hiding place, but are valua- 
ble increments in the manu- 
facture of glue stock. ‘The 
fact that nature intended 
nothing to go to waste is 
well exemplified in this case. 
The enormous quantity of 
such material which went for 
naught in other days is now 
utilized to such advantage 
, that the amount of glue 
: manufactured by a local firm 
engaged in the packing busi- 
ness has reached the large 
dimensions of ten million 
pounds in a single year. 
Another new departure is 
the curing of wool. Former- 
ly the packers sold the 
sheep pelts with the wool on. 
Now the wool trade is hav- 
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In the Canning Factory. 


sealed tierces to Holland, the centre of 
the oleomargine manufacture in Europe. 

The offal of a slaughtering establish- 
ment is no longer a nuisance. It was 
when the resources of latter-day mechan- 
ism were unknown. Now everything is 
money, nothing is a nuisance, nothing 
goes to waste or is fruitless. Hoofs, 
horn-piths, sinews, bones, and _ hide 





ing a special department, as an adjunct 
to the packing trade. The wool is pulled 
by means of improved machinery, and 
the skins are cured and sold to tanners. 
The wool is washed and dried and put up 
in snowy white bales and sold direct to 
the cloth mills. Among the multitude 
of preparations growing out of the pack- 
ing business, of course involving the out- 
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lay of immense capital for machinery, 
are mincemeat, beef extract, and pepsin. 
These are all new adjuncts of the trade 
in Chicago, and have been started by 
Armour & Co. Philip D. Armour is a 
name which has become almost a syno- 
nym for success, and the modern im- 
provements in the Chicago packing in- 
dustry. The principle of his firm, that 
nothing shall be wasted, but everything 
put to its proper use, is strikingly exem- 


plified in these new departments of 
manufacture. The ingredients of mince- 


meat are selected with great care, and 
everything in the process of the manu- 
facture is clean and wholesome in the 
highest degree. A large force of girls 
is engaged in compressing, wrapping, and 
packing, as the meat comes from the 
mixing vats, and until it is put out ready 
for use by the consumer. 

The process of manufacturing the beef 
extract consists in taking prime, well- 
trimmed lean beef, cooking it slowly “ in 
vacuo,” and reducing it by a process of 
slow evaporation to the consistency of a 
paste. ‘The merit claimed for this West- 
ern article is, that it is made from better 
cattle and better selected meat than the 
South American article, which comes to 
us by way of Europe, and that the im- 
provements in the machinery latterly in- 
vented give better goods by evaporating 
more thoroughly without overheating. 
In a bright room, with tables, utensils, 
and floor kept scrupulously clean, free 
from noise or heat, a small army of girls 
in white aprons and caps fill dainty jars 
and bottles with the extract, adjust the 
corks and caps, and paste on the labels. 

“‘ Vigoral,”’ a name registered to cover 
a special strength-giving preparation of 
liquid extract and powdered beef, is 
another adjunct to the business. It 
takes about forty-five pounds of prime 
beef to make one pound of beef extract. 
In regard to pepsin, the great point made 
by the packers is that heretofore the 
membranous lining of the hog’s stomach 
has been sold to manufacturing chemists 
in different parts of the country, shipped 
from Chicago by freight and manipulated 
at its destination. It has been proven 
with reference to this pepsin matter, that 
by using only the very freshest of raw 
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material and making a careful selection of 
the same, a product of much greater 
digestive power can be obtained. This, 
together with the latter-day chemical 
processes, gives a much purer and 
stronger article than it would be possible 
to obtain even with the most superior 
processes and machinery, where the raw 
material was of inferior condition. Ameri- 
can chemists lead the European chemists 
in the pepsin business, and at the present 
time Armour & Company in Chicago 
lead the world. 

Perhaps no recent improvement has 
aided the development of the packing 
business more materially than the re- 
frigerator car. The improvement in re- 
frigerating appliances led to the introduc- 
tion of these cars, and the consequent 
phenomenal development of the dressed 
beef business. ‘Thousands of cars, owned 
and operated by the three great Chicago 
firms which give the dressed beef busi- 
ness special attention, run daily to the 
four quarters of the United States, to the 
populous East generally, enabling the 
consumers to get the benefit of prime 
Western beef slaughtered in the West, 
where the cattle are sound and healthy, 
and not fevered by the long and exhaust- 
ing journey in cars to New York or 
Boston. 

What is destined to be one of the most 
beneficent features of the packing busi- 
ness is the Inspection Law, applied to 
both cattle and hogs. ‘This law, so far 
as Chicago is concerned, has been in 
force as to,beef for many years, that is in 
the dressed beef line, as a certificate from 
the sanitary department of Chicago was 
sent with every shipment made, and the 
officers detailed to investigate have had 
their work made so complete as to cease 
only when a seal was placed on the door 
of the refrigerator car. The principle is 
the same as to the pork and the beef 
product in general when the shipment is 
made to any foreign port, and the execu- 
tion of the law in this form has led to the 
raising of the embargo which existed 
against American products of this descrip- 
tion with foreign governments. ‘The law 
provides for an inspection both before 
and after slaughter, and the Bureau of 
Animal Inspection has an immense force 
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of help located at the scene of work. 
Their work is done in a very thorough 
manner, and already has shown good re- 
sults in guaranteeing to the world that 
whatever leaves in a finished state has 
been free from any deleterious substance 
both before the slaughter and at the time 
it left the hands of the manufacturer for 
its destination. The confidence bred by 
such legislation is sure to have a marked 
effect. Already under its protection 
shipments have been made to nearly 
every known country in the world ; one, 
lately, to Shanghai, China. 

The telegraph, which has revolutionized 
everything in business, has been a won- 
derful instrument in the development of 
the packing business. Leading from the 
Stock Yards are direct wires to the Stock 
Yards at New York, Jersey City, Albany, 
3uffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati, besides direct 
wires to the main offices in Chicago for 
general business. These latter have a 
carrying capacity of about a thousand 
messages an hour independent of the 
direct wires; and besides these almost 
all of the large business houses have di- 
rect wires to the main telegraph offices, 
and some of these have private wires for 
their individual use. ‘This shows at a 
glance what a volume of business can be 
controlled when an active market arises, 
and what the combined efforts of the 
packers can accomplish. It can also be 
seen how quickly a sale can be effected, 
an order filled, and the shipment placed 
on the road to its destinatione Since the 
wires lead directly into the general ship- 
ping room, in half an hour after a message 
leaves the hands of a buyer in Boston, the 
order is being filled in the packing-house 
in Chicago; and the goods are often on 
the way before the day’s work is over. 
Every detail is looked after constantly, 
and any new idea which can _ possibly 
conduce to the good of trade is being 
looked out for and developed. An im- 
mense force of men, skilled in their par- 
ticular lines, are at work ; and with every 
man booked to do a certain work, and all 
working to the common end of good ser- 
vice and quickness, it does not take long 
to fill an order and get it on the road. 

While the greater amount of the freight 
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is loaded at the door of the packing 
room on the car, there is an immens 
local trade, as well as a great amount of 
freight delivered to the various express 
companies; and this work requires 
large number of wagons to haul the goods 
to the different points. All of the pack 
ers who are engaged in this line of the 
business have teams of their own, wel 
selected horses, wagons, and men, and the 
immense loads and neatly caparisoned 
horses are a familiar sight on the streets. 
Usually there are two-horse equipages, 
sometimes there are four; and Armour 
& Co.’s team of six coal-black horses is 
one of the sights. 

A sketch of ‘ Packingtown”’ would be 
incomplete without mention of one inter 
esting character, an old and valued citi 
zen of the town. It is old *“ Billy,” the 
bunco steer. His particular line of busi 
ness is to lead the innocent to the slaugh 
ter — to head the steers from the pens to 
the slaughter house. He has been at 
his work a long time, and has brought his 
business to such a fine point that im 
provement is impossible. Every day he 
comes from his stall and takes up his 
stand at the cattle pen. When the time 
to move comes, “ Old Billy’’ whispers to 
his numerous brethren of better things in 
a softer spot, and forthwith makes for the 
field of clover. The unsuspecting train 
follow in fond anticipation, another gate 
is open, and old Billy directs the way, 
but neatly turns aside himself in the rush 
to reach the clover blossoms, and leaves 
his brethren on the road to grim death. 
Old Billy’s work is done, and one fancies 
a grim smile of satisfaction on his coun- 
tenance as he returns to his station ready 
to do his duty. 

Standing on one of the bridges which 
overloook the cattle pens, one is deeply 
impressed by the whole giant enterprise. 
No matter how much one may have seen 
within the bounds of the great corpora- 
tion, there is still always something inter- 
esting to be seen. With such a prodi- 
gious enterprise lying before one, one asks, 
Will it stand? What will its future be? 
It can only be greater than its present. 
With such a wonderfully fertile country 
around, with the vast producing fields of 
the West, which have not yet been even 
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developed, there is no reason to fear a 
cessation of the happy conditions which 
have so long favored Chicago. While 
the entire wheat, corn, and oat supply 
of the United States in 1890, reached 
3,354,967,000 bushels, valued at $1,112,- 
191,544, the product of the seven con- 
tiguous states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
[llinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
was 1,545,155,000 bushels, valued at 
$450,196,816, or only a little less than 
half. With this fertile granary to draw 
from, and with the immense supply from 
the outside necessarily directed to Chi- 
cago as the great trading centre, there 
seems no good ground to doubt that the 
seat of trade is destined to remain in 
Chicago. 

And with reference to the packing in- 


dustry, while Chicago must always more 
or less rely on the adjacent states of 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, as well as Illinois, for 
its supplies of raw material, so far as the 
better quality of beef and_ pork is con- 
cerned, still a large and valuable percent- 
age of its supply in the present, as in the 
past, is from outside states, particularly 
the Dakotas, Kansas, and ‘Texas, and so 
it will doubtless be in the future. The 
growing population of the West may de- 
mand and develop many smaller local pack- 
ing centres; but while this is to be ex- 
pected, and while a portion of the supply 
which has hitherto come to Chicago may 
be attracted elsewhere, it is still fair to 
expect that the great bulk of the business 
will seek this great centre. 
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By Charles Edwin Markham. 


IS blithe and cheery spirit goes, 

A brother of the budding rose. 

No creed to fetter: hour by hour 
‘Truth opens in him like a flower. 
A brother of the rocks serene, 
As calm as light on country green, — 
His heart has childhood’s mystic wealth ; 
His song has Homer’s sunny health. 


What though his life be hourly crost ? 
His soul is in the ages lost. 

He knows, if resolute and fast, 

All things will come to him at last. 
In silence go the Blessed Fates, 

And moving in their path he waits, 


And while he waits, he works: 


some day 


The farthest star will come his way ; 
Above the wild flower in the grass, 
Some time o’ night, all stars will pass. 


Serenely, then, the Poet goes, 

In brotherhood with rock and rose — 
Touched by the still and kindly Power, 
That breathes to bloom the forest flower, 
That softly moves, nor ever mars 

The visionary world of stars, 

Whose calm, resistless forces seem 

To go forever in a dream. 





LENNETTE. 


By Ethel Davis. 


i. 





YEAR and a half of Len- 
nette’s married _ life 
slipped away, — eigh- 
teen bright, sunny 
months, untroubled 
with any undertone of 
pain such as was ever 
in my heart. Except for 

the fact that the debts were not all 

paid, — indeed, had very slightly dimin- 
ished in spite of Phonnie’s strong self- 
confidence, — and the unreasoning indig- 
nation both of them felt that the interest 
should eat up so much money that might 
be better employed, Lennette had but 
one cloud in her life, the necessity for 

Phonnie to occasionally leave her on 

business trips. She resented these ab- 

sences with a childlike petulance. 

But during the second year a gradual 
change appeared in Phonnie. Anxieties, 
which he did not account for to Lennette, 
began to make him irritable to everybody 
but herself. A strange illness occasionally 
overcame him. He would become dizzy and 
faint, then for hours his mind would seem 
dazed, and once for half a day he seemed 
but partly conscious, although able to do 
his mechanical work and to move about 
with steadiness. Lennette watched him 
day and night ; and I watched her, fear- 
ing the anxiety would make her ill. 

That Phonnie’s private business affairs 
were far from what they should be I well 
knew; but the debts that he was carry- 
ing, though harassing, did not seem 
sufficient to account for his mental, still 
less for his physical condition. My mind, 
always watchful and now fully awakened, 
noted indications of dissatisfaction among 
some of the customers of the bank, though 
the officers seemed content. The signs 
were so faint and intangible that it was 
more instinct than observation that, at 
the first, made me aware of them. But 
as the summer strengthened, so did the 











atmosphere of brooding trouble in Phon- 
nie’s household. 

One afternoon, early in August, I came 
over to stay to tea with Lennette. There 
was but little for her to do about her 
house, living as simply as she did and 
keeping a servant, but this day I found 
her in the kitchen, her face flushed, her 
sleeves rolled above the elbows of her 
white arms, and her little hands deeply 
stained from the raspberries she had been 
preserving. ‘This kitchen always seemed 
to me the most artistic setting for her 
style of beauty. Although there was no 
lack of refinement in the piquant face, 
the supple figure, the firm, unhesitating 
movements, there was in her that strong 
human interest that made her wholly of 
the earth — wholly, though in the way of 
housewife and caretaker, and love of what 
was the best of earth. 

The low, broad windows let the sun 
through their tiny panes, tracing their 
silhouettes on the white floor before 
them. The bricks around the range 
and the great iron door of the brick 
oven had turned a deeper red with years. 
Above the gray sink, three shelves held 
the common dishes in daily use, the blue 
and white willow pattern bright against 
the brown wall. In one corner of the 
room stood the same old chest of drawers 
that had occupied that very corner when 
Phonnie’s grandfather had furnished the 
room for his bride. On either side of 
the door that led into the backyard and 
orchard stood low wooden settles, whose 
hinged’ seats opened into the boxes 
where the corn was kept for the chickens 
in the one, in the other the beans and 
peas for human folk. 

There seemed more of peace in the 
room than had been there for weeks. 
The warmth and light made me feel that 
for a few hours, at least, we might be off 
our guard. I dropped into the old high- 
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backed rocker and watched Lennette flit 
from place to place about her work, until 
the great clock on the shelf struck five, 
which surprised me into the conscious- 
ness that Phonnie was not yet there. 

‘Where is Phonnie?” I asked. “It 
is late for him.” 

“He went up the Cape to collect 
debts at different towns along the road 
and is to bring a lot of money home,” 
she answered. 

“ When do you think he will get here ?”’ 

“T expected him in the twelve o’clock 
train, but he evidently could not get 
through. The next train is the seven 
thirteen, you know. Can you get along 
so late without supper, mamma?” 

I answered, “ Yes,’’ and then we set- 
tled down to one of those dear talks in 
which no subject was touched about 
which a reserve was felt—a homely 
planning of where a new piece of cre- 
tonne was needed for a chair, where a 
bit of embroidery would improve a cur- 
tain border, which of some samples of 
silk would make the prettier gown, and 
where on the new bookshelves she had 
better put the novels, and which reserve 
for poetry. The time slipped away so 
fast that we were both startled when the 
scream of the engine announced that the 
evening train had arrived at the station, 
a mile away. 

Sarah bustled back and forth with the 
tea things, and Lennette, after setting a 
match to the wood fire that, even in 
August, was often needed so near the sea, 
stationed herself by the window, looking 
eagerly down the road to catch the first 
glimpse of the stage. But when it came 
in sight there was no gay greeting called 
out as usual when it half paused for 
Phonnie to spring to the ground. It 
rumbled by without stopping, and Len- 
nette, bareheaded in the door-yard, 
stood still in surprise. She turned slowly 
back to the house, and took her station 
at the window anxiously to watch again. 

‘‘He must be coming in some one of 
the neighbors’ teams,” she said falter- 
ing after a little. 

But a half hour dragged on. Lennette 
moved from window to window. Each 
moment I was out to suggest some 
active inquiry ; but then, like her, waited 
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on to the next moment, hoping it was 
unnecessary. At last we knew there was 
no longer a chance that he had come on 
that train; and with a whiter face, Len- 
nette turned to me and exclaimed : 

‘‘Mamma, he has had one of those 
dizzy attacks and cannot get home. 
How can we find out quickest where he is ?” 

After a child has gathered his blocks 
together and with careful hands_buiit 
them into a house, he draws back and 
admires his work. ‘The admiration lasts 
but a few minutes, and then the longing 
for change impels him to destroy his 
labor. He draws out a single block from 
his foundation, and almost before the 
block has been jerked from its place, the 
structure has fallen to the ground. When 
a man plans to build a house, his labor 
begins as the child’s ends, by a work of 
destruction. He selects from the proud- 
est of the forest trees, and with the 
steady blows of his axe compasses its fall. 
But the fall of the tree is unlike the tum- 
ble of the blocks. As the cut from the 
axe deepens, the tree shivers with appre- 
hension ; slowly it bends from the sev- 
ered trunk, for a second it poises as if 
undecided in its course, and then with a 
crash, sweeping all before it, it falls 
heavily to the earth. 

It was the slow fall of the tree that 
God sent to Lennette’s happiness and 
hope. ‘The shiver of fear at the delay 
of her husband was the beginning of a 
long terror and anxiety. ‘Telegrams were 
sent, search in all directions followed. 
Friends first made the efforts needed, 
but at the end of three days, detectives 
were busily at work. For a time all 
thought, as Lennette did, that sickness 
had overtaken Phonnie in some out of 
the way place, and that as soon as he was 
able he would send her word. But as 
the days passed, developments showed 
to all but Lennette that there was another 
cause than iliness for his disappearance. 

For a year Phonnie had borne the full 
weight of the responsibility at ihe bank, 
knowing all its moves, and giving but a 
slight account of its affairs to the easy- 
going directors, who showed but little 
interest in its details. But now there 
was an investigation, and it betrayed that 
affairs were in a hopelessly involved con- 
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dition. ‘That Phonnie had mixed up his 
private and his bank affairs was immedi- 
ately evident, but to unravel the tangle 
and account for the uses to which he had 
put the money proved to be a task that 
occupied some weeks. Disgrace and 
ruin had, for months, been staring him 
in the face; and to all but Lennette it 
was evident that rather than face it he 
had fled. 

She listened to the reports at first with 
stolid incredulity, and persisted in the 
belief that Phonnie would come back as 
soon as he was able and could easily 
explain what seemed against him. She 
sat all day by the window, watching each 
passing wagon, hoping against hope that 
it brought some message from him. With 
trembling hands she caught the mail each 
day and feverishly sorted her letters, say- 
ing nothing, then turning from them with 
a sick listlessness. 

We had almost ceased to count the 
days that had passed since his disappear- 
ance. Each day was like the one before, 
each a long, straining watch for Lennette 
and me, she looking for the man I knew 
would never come, and I with aching 
heart watching my child. 

At last she faced the facts, acknow:- 
edging to herself that it was dishonor 
that had driven him away. Only once 
did she speak of itto me. One morning 
when I entered the room I found she had 
moved her chair from the window where 
she always sat and placed it so that she 
could not see the road, and when I saw 
the expression in her eyes I knew all 
hope was dead. We looked at each 
other silently a moment ; then she sprang 
to her feet, and said fiercely : 

“If he had succeeded in his specula- 
tions they would have called him smart 
and clever, because he would have made 
money for them. He failed, and now 
they call him a thief and a liar. There 
is no justice, no truth in what they say!” 

She dashed out of the house and went 
into the woods, and I did not follow her. 

She returned, calm and silent, but it 
was a calm that had in it no rest, only a 
terrible depression. 

It was the night of this day that 
brought us the end of all doubt. The 
days of suspense that had passed, the 





hours she had spent in walking, the ter- 
rible excitement that had followed her 
acknowledgment of the situation, had left 
Lennette weak and exhausted, and early 
in the evening she had let me coax her 
to bed. I had no hope of sleeping my- 
self. I sat with a book, vainly trying to 
read, when suddenly Sarah burst into the 
room, an expression of horror on her 
face. 

“What is it?” I exclaimed; and, 
finding she feared to speak, I caught her 
by the arm and shook her in my excite- 
ment. “Tell me what’s the matter!’ | 
cried. 

‘He shot himself!’ she gasped. 
“They’ve found his body. It’s been in 
the ditch to the cranb’ry swamp by the 
Snake Dyke all these weeks, and they’r 
bringing it home now!” 

Before I could find words to speak, 
heavy steps and low voices were sounding 
before the house. I caught up a lamp and 
rushed to the front door. ‘The men came 
slowly up the path. Mechanically, I led 
them to the parlor, where they placed the 
burden, carefully covered by a heavy shawl. 

As soon as I could think at all, I realized 
that I must prevent Lennette from enter- 
ing the room. I knew that the commo- 
tion must have roused her, and I turned 
to go to her. There, already, she stood 
on the threshold, a wrapper thrown 
about her, her feet bare on the cold floor. 
I started toward her. By a quick move- 
ment she passed me, and walked straight 
to the sofa on which the men had just 
laid their heavy burden. Before they 
could speak she had snatched the cover- 
ing from the body, and with a scream she 
recoiled from the dreadful spectacle and 


fell. 
III. 


Two days had passed. Men and 
women had been in and out. Strangers 
and friends alike had asked admittance, 
officers of the law had come to me with 
their questions. But during those two 
days I had had no thought for dead or 
living save Lennette. I had taken her 
away after that first shock and led her 
into the little sitting-room. She let me 
take off her wrapper and dress her as 
though she had been a little child, 
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mechanically lifting her arms, standing 
and sitting when I told her to without 
speaking or looking at me. Her blue 
eyes stared straight ahead, unseeing, un- 
intelligent. For an hour she sat so. I 
could not make her heed me when I 
talked to her, could get no word from her 
when, weary with pleading, I waited by 
her side hoping she might answer me. 
Then she rose and began to walk up and 
down the room, not excitedly, but hesi- 
tatingly, looking from one object to 
another with a bewildered look, and after 
a time not noticing her surroundings at 
ull, but going back and forth, back and 
forth, as if all that was left her of the past 
was the single memory how to move. 
Hour after hour I walked by her side, 
but she was unconscious of my presence. 
All night, all day this continued. Some- 
times we could make her sit down, but 
only by holding her with strong, loving 
arms could we keep her still. I begged 
the dear, old doctor, who had known her 
from a child, to tell me that her mind was 
coming back; but he shook his head 
and said : 

“Face the worst and try to be brave. 
Chere is but one chance for her now. A 
natural sleep coming now, when she is so 
completely exhausted, may let her wake to 
consciousness ; but twelve more hours of 
this can have but one end — insanity.” 

We had done all that could be done 
for the dead. We had asked no friends 
to come and follow him to the grave. 
We wished only to be alone, unseen, un- 
spoken to. His father and mother, 
bowed and aged, were with me, to stay 
until the funeral was over. Only Len- 
nette’s grief was still alone, isolated. At 
last, when all was ready, and our old 
pastor had come to pray with us, I went 
to Lennette again. I stepped in front of 
her, so that she was forced to stop, and 
took her little hands in mine. 

“TLennette,” I said; and it seemed as 
though I could not breathe for that grip 
that closed around my heart as I looked 
in her motionless face, only the frightened 
questioning in the eyes. She did not 
heed me, only moved to one side to pass 
me and continue that horrible walk. I 
grasped her hands with all my force. 

“ Lennette! Lennette!”’ I cried. No 
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drowning man could have made a more 
desperate appeal for help. Something in 
the cry penetrated her numbed soul. 
She turned her eyes to mine. 

“My darling, oh my child! Listen 
to me! Come with me now! Can't 
you remember? We are going to bury 
— Phonnie—now.: If you will come, 
perhaps you will know again. Oh, my 
dear little child, the suffering is better 
than this! Come!” 

How my heart leaped as she parted 
her lips to speak, —to sink like lead at 
the words that came, with a little smile, 
so meaningless. 

“You wish to go,mamma? I don’t 
think I had better go. I feel tired. I 
am sorry, but-—I think I must be very 
tired. I would rather stay here, mamma. 
I am to wait for — for —I can’t think — 
but I know I must wait.” 

She put her hands to the back of her 
head, looking at me with that same sweet 
smile. For the first time, my own 
strength gave way entirely, and I sank 
into a chair. ‘Then came the blessed re- 
lief of tears. She stood in front of me as 
I sobbed, watching me with a puzzled 
look. Then she put out one hand and 
touched me. 

“Don’t cry,” she said. “When I 
cried, you used to sing to me. I would 
like you to sing now!” 

“Yes, darling,” I cried. 
and I will sing to you.” 

I led her to the lounge. 

“Lie down, Lennette, and put your 
head in my lap, and I will sing now.” 

She hesitated, but I drew her toward 
me. Sinking beside me, she lifted her 
eyes to my face, and I began to sing in 
a low voice the lullaby that had soothed 
her to sleep so many years before. I 
had only come to the second verse when 
her restless hand was still. 


“Come here 


“Sleep, baby, sleep; 
The big stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The white moon is the shepherdess, 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 
The old pastor stood in the door. I gave 
him an anxious glance and looked at 
Lennette, and he softly withdrew and 
closed the door. I could hear his voice 
in the next room, and then the sound of 
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shuffling feet as they carried the coffin 
out. A half hour passed, and an hour, 
and still I sang the words softly, over 
and over. 

Slowly the lids drooped over her eyes ; 
the long lashes rested on her cheeks ; 
her breathing was coming evenly; and 
at last I knew she slept. I let the song 
die away. If I could but stop the tick- 
ing of the clock! If only my heart 
would stop its beating, if so be she might 
rest! I sat there until the day died 
away into twilight. I saw the sky grow 
yellow, then red, and then gray, through 
the window. Eight o’clock struck. Sa- 
rah came to the door with the lamp in 
her hand. I motioned her away, and 
then alone with my child in the silence, 
I watched out the night. Twice Len- 
nette moved her head with a long sigh, 
but each time before my lips could part 
she had settled to a sleep as still as that 
from which she had roused. 

Finally the daylight came. But several 
hours of the bright sunshine had slipped 
away before Lennette roused and, open- 
ing her eyes slowly, looked into my face. 
She pushed the hair from her face and 
looked about the room with a bewildered 
look; then her questioning eyes came 
back to mine. 

“Why did I go to sleep here?” she 
asked, and then she rose to her feet. 
She clasped her hands closely together, 
and remained for a moment silent. 
Slowly the memory began to grow. The 
awful expression on her face held me 
spellbound. It came, the entire realiza- 
tion of the past. Her lips parted, and 
in a husky whisper she spoke Phonnie’s 
name. ‘Then came a cry, not loud, but 
so sharp that for days afterwards I 
started at times, thinking I heard it 
again, and before I could spring to her, 
she had fallen to the floor. 

I knew that I stood on the brink of a 
separation more terrible than death. 
Later I learned to wonder if the hopeless 
pain which must be borne when we find 
that insanity has destroyed our com- 
munion with the one best loved was 
more awful than that separation that 
comes to two whom love knits together, 
yet between whom is antipathy on the 
one deepest emotion of their lives, where 


sympathy is most needed and where the 
lack of it becomes the torture of each. 

Lennette had injured her spine in her 
fall, and it might be, the doctor said, 
that she could never walk again. During 
the first week that followed I had a 
blessed relief in the active attendanc: 
that she needed ; but after that came the 
long weeks when she lay helpless, wast- 
ing away before my eyes. Each day 
there seemed less of earth in the fading 
form, less. of hope in the haunting eyes, a 
sadder, sterner setting of the pale, pink 
lips. And harder to bear than the separa- 
tion that, lay perhaps in the near future, 
was the present isolation of our spirits. 

For a year there had been between 
Lennette and me an_ unacknowledged 
barrier. In her heart the first and 
strongest emotion, predominating in 
every act and thought of her life, was her 
love for Phonnie. In my heart was 
always dislike and fear of him. 

We were both silent, but I knew that 
she was learning to suppress all expres- 
sion of her feeling in my presence, and 
that in the place of the old open con- 
fidence had grown reserve. Now, when 
her terrible grief had come upon her, it 
was to me that she should have been able 
to turn first; but my very love for her 
had become a barrier. My dislike for 
Phonnie had deepened into hatred as | 
saw her suffering. As I watched her 
wistful eyes, and saw in them that despair 
had not killed love in her nature, I some- 
times felt that she was outside the pale ot 
my love. How could I forgive her a 
passion that so absorbed her moral life, 
that the crime, the treachery, and _ base- 
ness of its object were insufficient to 
crush it out? Where was the spirituality 
of her nature that it did not make her 
rise above her past and blot from her 
memory the man who had degraded her? 
If she had had the character that mourned 
first and most for its broken trust, I could 
have stood with her soul to soul. But | 
saw in her grief the agony of the woman 
wno has lost her earthly supporter, the 
intense longing for the man himself. | 
felt that she would never have taken back 
the faith at the expense of Phonnie’s life. 
She would rather, it seemed to me, have 
chosen the living man, worthless and vile 
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as when he died. Anger and jealousy 
for her best self swept through me when 
I thought that she had given her best 
love to him. I could have given her 
pity, but her whole soul shrank from that. 
I felt her bitter call for sympathy, and I 
could only turn away and grieve, not with 
her, but for — ws. 

So the weeks and months slipped by. 
Her little hands had grown so thin that 
when I lifted them to the window I could 
see the light through them. I had ceased 
to try to watch her thoughts or to follow 
in any way the workings of her mind. 
But while I had grown farther and farther 
from her, Lennette’s soul had had _ its 
own growth. Without a helping hand 
held to her, a single understanding, loving 
word, she was facing the meaning of sor- 
row and sin, hunting for strength to raise 
and stay her. In my room adjoining 
her’s I would often wake and hear from 
her lips a long, weary sigh; and then, 
silent, unspeaking, we would watch out 
the hours together, — for with the knowl- 
edge of her pain my own would be 
brought back to life, and for her and for 
myself alike I would lie and suffer also. 

The cranberry season came and went, 
the snow lay on the ground and in its 
turn passed away, and spring had come 
once more, bringing, even to sad hearts, 
hope. We were to hope indeed, for the 
doctor said the time was coming when 
Lennette could walk again. It was not 
to be her portion in life to lie helpless 
with no outlook to strength and work. 
From that day I saw something in Len- 
nette’s face that I could not understand. 
It was an expression that had slowly 
grown, not something new, but something 
that I had for the first time realized was 
there. I felt a new tone in her gentle 
words, a difference that startled me. I 
felt, with a kind of terror, that often she 
was the one that led in thought. She 
was no longer, in soul, my child. 

A night came when I lay awake search- 
ing and striving with my own future and 
my past; when my eyes became opened 
to my thwarted impulses toward the best 
in me, to the danger of my condemna- 
tion of another soul. 

Another night, when the full moon 
shone through my window and lay on 


each familiar thing with an unearthly 
light, I found myself longing with an 
unbearable intensity for the old bond 
between Lennette and me. I rose and 
went to the open window, and gazed up 
at the silvery sky. The peace of the 
night took possession of me. I turned 
and walked to Lennette’s room and 
stood for a moment in the door. I must 
touch her, must feel her soft hair beneath 
my hand; even if it woke her, I must 
kiss her once. 

As I came near her, I started back to 
see her eyes were open and raised to my 
face. She lay so still, the light of the 
moon touching her delicate face, so dif- 
ferent from the rosy, girlish face she had 
had nine months before! For a moment 
we looked into each other’s eyes, and in 
that moment I think each read the other’s 
soul. Then she raised her arms to me 
as she had done when a little child, and 
cried, half beneath her breath : 

‘“( mother, mother! I have been 
so long alone!” 

I fell on my knees beside her, and 
threw my arms across her, sobbing : 

“QO Lennette, what have I done ?”’ 

I could not goon. But her lips were 
opened and she broke out impetuously : 

“No! No! It is not your fault, 
mamma. I was never what you wished 
and needed. I could not have a soul 
like yours. But now in these long nights 
I have iearned to understand. At first 
it meant nothing to me. I could not 
think, or cry, or pray. I only could 
lie and clinch my hands and say, ‘ Phon- 
nie, Phonnie,’ again and again, in my 
heart ; but after awhile I began to think, 
and think, and it seemed as if God 
would never let me stop thinking. And 
then I seemed to feel what you meant 
when you used to say I could never 
learn the things that were told to me in 
words, and that it was a different nature 
from mine that could learn from thought 
without experience ; and it seemed as if 
all the suffering in this great, terrible 
world had become mine, and I knew and 
felt it all. And then I seemed to see, 
away off still, how I can learn to do 
something better with my life than if all 
this had not come, if only I might get 
better again — and then— and then—” 
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The trembling voice could not go on. 
She buried her face in the pillow, and it 
seemed as if the terrible sobs would tear 
her spirit from its frail body. But the 
storm had to take its course. Finally, 
the sweet, broken voice could try once 
more. 

“QO mamma, if you could but feel | 
have the right to love him! Only re- 
member, he was to me what my father 
was to you! ‘Think what it would have 
been to you if— if—’”’— and then again 
she broke down. 

* Lennette, forgive me! forgive me!” 
was all I could say; for at last her grief 
had become my own. 

“Tt would not be so terrible if I could 
only do something, mamma. For days 
I used to say over and over, ‘ They also 
serve who only stand and wait.’ But 
never to walk or move again, never to 
step into the sunlight, never to work, to 
sew, or help, always to lie here, and just 
to go on thinking—I used to feel I 
should go mad. I often wished I could. 
But afterward I got so tired, and every 
night I used to think perhaps God would 
let me die that night. And then the 
doctor said perhaps I could get well 
again. At first I fought against it, but 
then I felt I did not mind so much. But 
I must have work, mamma, — and I want 
to go away from here. If I could only 
be with little children—they are so 
happy. I wish I might see some one who 
is happy, mamma!” 

This was the first great step toward 
peace. Long days of discouragement 
followed, but we both had formed a defi- 
nite resolve, an object toward which to 
labor, almost immediately after our hearts 


were one again. It seemed to me, as to 
her, that to have the sound of little voices 
in my ears, to feel the touch of little 
hands, to meet the needs of little hearts, 
would be the truest way and the noblest 
way to forget ourselves. 

When Lennette could be moved, I took 
her to the city whither she used to make 
so many journeysin those bright, frivolous 
days, that now seemed so far away, and 
there we settled ourselves in some sunny 
rooms in an humble street, and opened a 
school for the little ones of the neigh- 
borhood too young to go to the great 
schools, too old to keep out of mischief 
when left alone while their mothers were 
at work. 

Lennette’s will be, as long as she lives, 
a life shaken and frail. Many days she 
teaches her little ones from her low 
couch, gathering them close to her, and 
telling them their lessons in stories, read- 
ing to them, working with them, and 
ruling without rules. I sit and watch her 
face in its changing expressions, its beau- 
tiful light shining on all who come near. 
It has grown to be the most beautiful 
face that I ever saw, a face that wins a 
smile from the shyest child, that hushes 
the rudeness of the rudest nature. 

When the hard days come when she 
can only lie with folded hands, sending 
the little ones away until the strength 
comes back and the pain is gone, I turn 
away with tears, whispering to myself the 
words I shall some time be able to say 
rightly to her: ; 

“‘T had thought in my pride that mine 
was the soul to lead you to God; but 
I have learned that you were sent to 
teach that road to me.” 
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By Herbert M. Sylvester. 


A RELIC. 


F my reader will go with me to an old 
harbor, not less ancient and historic 
than many others along the New Eng- 

land coast reckoned quite famous, nor 
less distinguished because Capt. John 
Smith of Virginia should have anchored 
within the shelter of its charming islands 
and broad, peaceful roads more than two 
centuries ago, much of old-time land- 
mark will be discovered: and signs of 
the habits of a period when plain living 
and unpretentious comfort were as much 
the expressions of prosperity and fore- 
handedness as are some of the more 
garish externals of to-day, easily recog- 
nized as standing for a real or simulated 
gentility, whose occupation is as much 
the keeping up of prosperous appear- 
ances as the profitable spending of a 
genteel leisure. 

Now a flourishing suburb of a fair and 
flourishing city, as it was in more ancient 
times a place of some local importance, 
once provincial Pur Poodack is as good 
a place as any in which to pitch one’s 
tent for a few days in midsummer ; for 
not only do its winds blow freshly from 
the sea, bringing the sound of the tide 
with them, but right here upon this neck 
of land, named in honor of good Queen 
Bess, are scores of beautiful summer cot- 


tages and sightly locations yet to be 


occupied, and countless beauties and 
suggestions of rare color of landscape 
and water. 

Everything hereabout has the genuine 
New England flavor. The city across 
the tidal river is a typical New England 
city, with all of New England’s conserva- 
tism and slow adoption of new things ; 
adhering to the old-fashioned principles 
of economy with a steadiness marvellous 
in these days of swift progression ; with 
as much of money and brains as of any- 
thing else. A quarter of an hour’s walk 
or ride from town will bring one in sight 
of homely homesteads and ancient or- 
chards; homesteads whose cellars were 
excavated before the first foundation 
stone was laid in the more pretentious 
metropolis of the state; surroundings 
not less interesting than quaint and an- 
cient-looking, possessing a charm and 
value to the true New Englander that 
words and figures fail to express, so loyal 
is the heart to the homely commonplaces 
that made up the delights of earlier days. 

Beautiful, old-fashioned New England 
has abundant charm for all her children, 
and of all her varied scenery none is 
more beautiful and attractive than the 
indented coast line and inland bordering 
upon it of southwestern Maine. From 
the highlands of the city that overlook 
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and shelter the low domain which is in 
part the subject of this sketch, and which 
lies just across a stream or broad salt 
water estuary, always called by the un- 
poetic name of Fore River, looking due 
west, the eye spans the easterly ap- 
proaches to the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, comprised in countless suggestions 
of meadows, yellowish streaks of green, 
slender, winding threads of river fog that 
spread out into mazy ribbons and follow 
in and out the wanderings of many a 
wayward stream, the charm of their rest- 
ful valleys, with hill slope upon hill slope 
rising in regular gradation, broken only 
by the revelation of granite buttress amid 
their wood-clad beauty; with here and 
there thrifty farms and cosy homesteads 
blown over by summer gales fresh from 
the western mountains or swept inland 
from the big ocean with scents of appe- 
tizing flavor of salt sands and wide- 
spreading marsh, or beaten in winter by 
storms that pile the drifts to the low 
eaves of the farmhouses that lie in the 
pathway of the north winds. 

From this outlook one can hardly see 
the great lake of the Sokokis, named 
after an Indian tribe which flourished 
about its shores some two centuries ago, 
but now known by the equally euphoni- 
ous name of Sebago; but one can see 
where it is, and on a clear day one does 
not find it difficult to make out the low 
trail of mist that locates this sheet of 
water somewhat to the north of the di- 
rect line to the white-capped summit of 
Mount Washington. The imagination is 
not taxed severely if its gundalows with 
their ungainly sails seem to be outlined 
against the far-off horizon, as we know 
they must be, for there was in the days 
gone by no inconsiderable water traffic 
passing up and down this inland water 
way. ‘These clumsy affairs seemed then 
not at all incongruous or out of place, 
but rather to lend a poetic charm and 
interest to this out-of-the-way sheet of 
water, and a certain quality of romance 
as well, when it was known that these 
same gundalows had been anchored, un- 
der the shadows of these same highlands, 
in the quiet harbor of Pur Poodack ; 
moored, not unlikely, beside some ship 
from “furrin parts,’’ by reason of which 





they, had in some sort attained the pres- 
tige of having scraped an acquaintance 
with the outer world, which gave them a 
certain quality of distinction, in spite of 
the long highway of homely canal, with 
the tow horses, the clumsy, leaky locks 
and creaking timbers, and for all their 
tardy movement to reach their inland 
destination with one cargo after another 
of West India goods and of such house- 
hold necessities as could not be gleaned 
from the fields or turned out of the old 
hand-loom or realized from such other 
means as were common to the times and 
locality, — which necessities were most 
likely comprised in the two staples of 
molasses and Jamaica rum, the latter of 
which was used upon all occasions from 
birth to burial. 

But one sees nowadays from this out- 
look more than this panorama of tree top 
and rolling green. At the foot of this 
bold bluff is a white streak of highway, 
that runs around the town like a swathing 
band, to hold its roofs together. Just 
outside this white dusty line, over which 
somebody seems to be constantly travel- 
ling, around to the south and west, is the 
estuary or tidal river that separates the 
larger town from the lesser, and is span- 
ned by numerous bridges that radiate 
from the city like the spokes of a huge 
wheel. Its shores are far apart, and the 
bright foliage of birch and willow shows 
brilliantly against the heavier masses of 
woodland, of darker pine and hemlock, 
that tower above them. ‘The contour of 
these shores, curving landward as they 
do, make a natural basin, a little lake 
when the tide is at its flood; and here 
are ships at anchor, that have come no 
doubt for their cargoes of brick, for along 
these flats are abundant clayey lands and 
sand and pine woods with which to burn 
them into hard building material. 

Ships were once built at the head of 
this salt-water creek, and these forest- 
lined banks in the old privateering days 
concealed many a Yankee sloop from his 
majesty’s men-o’war, which had captured 
many a richly loaded prize, taken it into 
Boston, Salem, or Newburyport, much to 
the chagrin of English cruisers, much to 
the profit of these bold highwaymen of 
the sea. 
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The blue waters of the sea disappear at 
low tide, leaving the flats bare, and down 
these the slender stream of the Capisic 
River flows, winding in and out, a thread 
of silver, to find its way slowly into the 
broad basin where the coasters are 
anchored, and where years ago the canal, 
long since abandoned, let its inland ships 
and gundalows into the harbor. The 
old tow-path, not yet overgrown and hid- 
den within its fringe of rank 
alders, may still be traced’ ¢ 
along the east side of the 
creek. It isa pleasant place 
to wander, for along the mar- 
gin of the old canal there is 
many a bit of beautiful land- 
scape that meets one in a 
surprising sort of a way. 
The tide runs far up into the 


woods among the farming 
lands, and the stream is 


notched and ragged, with 
many a slender rib of woods 
running out into its silver 
current, and many a reach 
of yellow marsh, rusty with 
briny incrustations, making 
into the pasture lands or the 
fields, often up to the gar- 
dens of the farmhouses, mak- 
ing rare pictures which ever 
way one may turn. ‘The 
canal follows the creek within 
the shadows of the woods, 
where one does not care to follow 
for the underbrush and tangle of thick 
sapling pines ; but one turns to the slow- 
running creek, a dignified enough stream 
at times, when the tide is in; when it is 
out, it is a mass of black mud, with here 
and there streaks of light green grasses, 
that lend to the flats a rare color that 
only the salt water can impart. ‘There 
does not seem to be the romance about 
this stream that one might expect. It is 
not a highway to any place in particular. 
It leads, in fact, nowhere ; and its life is 
only such as is lent to it by the sea dur- 
ing parts of the day. I never felt any 
interest in making the discovery of its 
upper limits, which could not be far 
away; and as for there being any secret 
springs, or life-giving or life-sustaining 
brooks flowing into the marshes that 


dam its farther progress into the interior, 
it did not seem possible there could be 
any, from the knowledge I had of the 
country. As for its consequence, it 
seemed to me to be of little, unless to 
turn the old salt mill by the old post road 
to Boston before the days of railroads. 
3ut whether this river made by the sea 
has anything of history, or has not, does 
not much matter nowadays, so long as its 





banks are full twice a day and an occa- 
sional salt-laden schooner may reach the 
dilapidated wharf with its dilapidated old 
mill, with only the great, white gulls sail- 
ing up and down its length to keep it 
company. 

There are plenty of rail and teal about 
these marshes all summer long, with 
plenty of boys, no doubt, after them ; and 
later in the season flocks of sand-peeps 
and plover, and occasionally a few snipe 
find abundant feeding ground over these 
wide areas of marsh, going up with the 
tide and down with it much as a bit of 
driftwood does,—a dancing sort of a 
life. 

From this swathing-band of white road- 
way, the old trail stretches out to a little 
hamlet as old as any in this region, which 
its dwellers call Stroudwater; where it 
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got its name I cannot tell, unless it was 
named after another older hamlet in 
English Gloucestershire. Spanning the 
deeps and shallows of this wide water- 
way comes the dusty highway, which less 
than a century ago was the way to all the 
big towns south; and over this old gray 
bridge went the rattling coaches, by the 
way of York and Portsmouth, on their 
journey to Boston town. Through this 
single, narrow street of this most ancient 
hamlet came and went all the travel from 
this section. It was the great artery, a 
hundred years ago, of provincial travel, 
and has not yet lost entirely its provincial 
flavor, as one finds who stops to look at 
the old houses beside it, that belong to 
the ante-Revolutionary period and are 
still in a state of good preservation, — 
houses which in these more modern times 
afford curious and interesting specimens 
of early American architecture. 

As one goes through the streets and 
byways of a strange town, there is always 





of all. There is much of suggestion 
oftentimes in what one discovers of this 
sort, which spins the thread upon which 
may be strung a bit of rare information. 
I never meet an old man, withered and 
wrinkled and bent, without asking myself 
hosts of questions about him, questions 
of the old-fashioned sort, which are not 
less fascinating because they do not bring 
immediate answer. It is the same with 
these old things which an old race has 
left behind. Stroudwater long ago lost 
its place in the race, and only its near- 
ness to the city, which it can serve asa 
suburb, gives it value. 

The village, the only ancient suburb 
relict of old Falmouth, possesses a pecu- 
liar charm. With its face to the east, 
half-hidden among the wide-topped elms 
that line its streets, it is a place of the 
Sleepy Hollow sort, with its lack of in- 
dustry and its drowsy silence, save for 
the old salt mill— which never goes ex- 
cept with the tide. Quaint and ancient, 








Fore River. 


a curiosity to know something of its his- 
tory, something of its quaint and ancient 
belongings, especially if there be hints 
along its thoroughfares in the guise of 
odd, peaked gables, dormer windows with 
the smallest of small panes of glass, whose 
color is the seal of their antiquity, low, 
overhanging eaves, and curiously cut-up 
roofs, with huge, square chimneys atop 





full of restfulness and content, its old 
importance lingers only in traditions ; yet 
the new race, who walk its ancient ways 
under the shadows of its ancient elms, 
and sleep under its ancient roof-trees, 
and who have inherited its ancient acres, 
are not unmindful of its prestige. 

If one had waited beside the old tav- 
ern that on a January of a hundred years 
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ago stood near the centre of 
provincial Falmouth, he would 
have seen the rude placard 
which informed the traveller 
concerning a “stage” that 
was about to leave this old 
hostelry for the first time. 


“‘ Those ladies and gentlemen who 
choose the expeditious way of stage 
travelling will please to lodge their 
names with Mr. Motley. Price for 
one passage the whole distance twen- 
ty shillings.” 

It is the first day of depar- 
ture. With many a flourish of 
the whip the lumbering vehicle 
that served as a coach takes 
an early leave of the tavern 
folk. With parting halloo the 
cumbersome affair creeps up 
the main street of the town, 
past Ryerson’s Tavern, a di- 
lapidated rookery even then, 
to rattle down Haggett’s Hill, 
thence past the narrow Capisic, 
and through this hamlet, on its 
way to Portsmouth, rousing the 
people as it goes with the loud 
twang of the driver’s horn. 
Over the marsh, past the salt 
mill, comes the old coach, to the abrupt 
rise in the highway that commences even 
at the edge of the creek, and that goes up 
the sharp incline of the hill as straight as a 
taut chalk-line, now as then, to go through 
the village under the tall elms that line 
the roadside, with branches sweeping 
down over the gray roofs of the century- 
old dwellings. The stage has dropped 
its traveller, mayhap, at “ the fork of the 
roads.” One road runs northward past 
the ancient cemetery; the other keeps 
on southward to old Portsmouth. 

In this fork is the Means House. It 
is an antique habitation, with a sharp, 
angular roof and sides of wood, clap- 
boarded and painted red. It is a charm- 
ing reminder of the old days. It is not 
of the Pompeiian hue, or any other of 
the fashionable shades of red, but the 
old-fashioned red of the plain, durable, 
unpretentious sort that one sees on barn 
doors in the country even now, when the 
farm economy does not allow of so much 
expenditure of paint as to cover the 








To Stroudwater across the old Canal. 


whole barn, —or that one finds on the 
rear of the farmhouse, while the front is 
painted a brilliant white. The gables of 
this old house are of brick, laid in yel- 
low clay, while its window-panes are of 
the diminutive sort. Inside are the high 
wainscotings and huge fireplaces, —a 
treasure house it is of suggestion for the 
antiquarian. 

No special history or romance at- 
taches to this house of the Revolutionary 
period. Its ancientness is its certificate 
of character, while its weatherbeaten 
lineaments lend it dignity. Built by 
Capt. James Means, at the end of the 
Revolution, it was furnished with good 
old English furniture, brought from over 
the sea in some stanch vessel, built may- 
hap within a gunshot of the old house, — 
of all which furniture there remains only 
a mahogany sideboard and a massive 
chair, which take on some added interest 
from the fact that upon Lafayette’s last 
visit to America he dined with Captain 
Means and these old-fashioned reminders 
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of an old-fashioned day were used by the 
distinguished man, who thus honored this 
brave hero of the entire Revolutionary 
conflict. It is something that this Sleepy 
Hollow of Stroudwater remembers the 
incident, to repeat with much pride to 
such as stop for a moment’s chat with the 
dwellers in its old-fashioned houses. 
Behind the Means House, just across 
the road that follows the ridge to the 
northward, is another mansion, no less 
distinguished — from the fact that it was 
built a century and a half ago by one 
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Admiral Tate, who came 
here and laid the foundation 
when Stroudwater was a 
wilderness. It is a gambrel- 
roof affair, with a huge pile 
of brick chimney in its cen- 
tre; its clapboards are worn 
with rain and sleet, unpainted 
and iron-gray in the sunlight ; 
deserted and silent, one in- 
dulges in many a_ curious 
reverie as to the people whose 
footsteps once roused the 
echoes of its now untenanted 
halls. The interior is barren 
of its old-time furnishings, 
but throughout are very hu- 
man finger-marks. A_nar- 
row, carved staircase in the 
hall and a buffet in the corner of the 
parlor are unique and beautiful; graced 
with its old-fashioned blue Dutch ware, 
the latter must have been more _beauti- 
ful. Made of pine and wrought entirely 
by hand with the rude tools of the 
time, one wonders at the excellent 
art and the elaborateness of the buf- 
fet, of a quaint shell pattern, which 
well matches the wainscoting, shoulder- 
high about the room. The windows, the 
same that have been here since the house 
was built, are of good size and well 
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The Old Salt Mill. 
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glazed. The architecture of the front 
door is ambitious and noticeable, and 
there is a flavor of old-time aristocracy 
about the entrance to this ancient man- 
sion, standing alone with its silent knocker 
that has no friend to sound its alarm, 
with its memories of olden days looking 
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The Means 


out its blurred panes, as out of eyes tired 
with looking in vain for the old forms 
that darkened them so many years ago, 
and that will never come back. 

I have passed this house in the dark- 
ness of the night, and it seemed to me 
as if its dwellers in Provincial days must 
be there in spirit, if not in body. It 
was an uncanny thought, yet I doubt if I 
should have been much startled had I 
seen the flickering candle-flames reflect- 
ing their dim light upon the windows 
that looked out upon the highway. I 
have no difficulty in re-peopling these 
old houses. I think their inmates must 
have been like other people, less selfish, 
perhaps, more quaint in speech and man- 
ner; but men and women like ourselves, 
with likes and dislikes, and with secrets, 
may be. 

The romances of these old houses 
which one encounters in one place and 
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another along the older highways, snugly 
ensconced within the shelter of some 
tree-shadowed hillside, as if shrinking 
from the gaze of passers-by, their roof- 
trees grown decrepit, sagging deeper 
with each succeeding year, as if tired 
of so long holding up their mossy roofs, 





” House 


are buried romances; but these places 
held many a simple life and knew many 
a grand deed which has never been 
written except upon the hearts of those 
who knew their dwellers, or in the Great 
Book. One feels a touch of pity at the 
sight of their windows looking outward 
with a dull, vacant stare of half-conscious 
apathy at the world’s desertion. At 
other times there seems to be just a hint 
of suspicion lingering about them, as if it 
were hardly the thing to be left with only 
a pair of ragged Lombardy poplars to tell 
the story of one’s decayed gentility ; and 
again there are traces of the old impor- 
tance in the flashing panes of some 
ancient, two-story, hip-roofed mansion 
hedged about with the gnarled apple- 
trees that knew the old house in its 
younger days, and knew the young life 
going in and out over its century-old 
threshold. These old houses have big, 
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warm hearts for those who know them 
best, and a life of comfort for the dwel- 
lers in them. 

This house in particular has been a 
remarkable one in its day. Its superior 
architecture was the badge of an old- 
time aristocracy that placed it far above 
the plebeian dwellings that in after years 
grew up with in sight of its one red chim- 
ney. Singular to record, the hearth fires of 
these plebeian dwellings still have a cheery 
welcome for the comer, while the hearth 
of this deserted aristocrat is cold and 
fireless and stark, and forever forsaken. 
All attempts to keep up appearances are 
laid aside ; even the front-yard fence, — 
for I know there must have been in those 
prim Puritan days something of that sort 
which the house drew about itself to 
keep the common herd away from its 
privacy,—is simply indicated by the 
huge elms a-row that overshadow its front 


























Stairway in Tate House. 
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windows, growing in the side of the high- 


way that has for so many years led past 
its worn but footless threshold. ‘The 
gray shingles on the roof are thin from 
years of exposure, and curled and split 
and twisted into forlorn shape, laying 
bare the roof boards and making many a 
bad leak and flooded ceiling when the rains 
come. I noticed on the door of the 
front entrance the old brass knocker, 
which had the semblance of iron, so 
black was it from want of use and scour- 
ing. I wondered how long ago it was 
last used to warn the house of a cere- 
monious caller, or of the coming of 
some stranger who wished for its hospi- 
tality. Once within its narrow doorway, 
a strange feeling stole over me as my 
footsteps resounded through the vacant 
rooms, while the stairs leading to the 
chambers creaked with such noisy an- 
swer to my passage over them, that it 
seemed as if my intrusion upon the long 
silence were resented by some indignant 
spirit. There was a strange smell of 
dampness and sense of uninhabitableness 
about the place that made these impres- 
sions all the more vivid; yet it gave me 
a certain pleasure to imagine myself not 
alone, but attended and entertained by 
my unseen host, who must in some 
way have had his eye upon the 
property all these years, that it should 
have been so well preserved. There 
was a big pile of straw in one of 
the chambers, and this was the only 
sign of humanity about the place, 
unless the one or two charred sticks 
of firewood that I had seen upon 
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the broad hearth of the kitchen below 
told of the fire once kindled there. 

All the rooms below were wainscoted 
to the height of the eye; and of them all 
the parlor had the greatest charm, with 
its buffet and deep window seats and 
ample fireplace with high, old-fashioned 
mantel. The woodwork had been painted 
white originally, and the gloss had not 
departed from the paint wholly at this 
late day. What a handsome old room it 
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These people led a cat-and-dog life, if all 
accounts be true, entertaining themselves 
after the manner of all similarly disposi- 
tioned people, I have no doubt, with 
bickerings, heart-burnings, and _scandal- 
ous quarrel, to the delectation of the con- 
temporary gossips, who greeted every 
detail of their domestic infelicity with an 
unctuous delight that boded no good to 
the unfortunate family, and tended no 
doubt to irritate them into more fre- 
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Admiral Tate’s House. 


must have been at one time, furnished 
with oddly patterned furniture, no doubt 
brought from old England with much 
trouble and expense! If the furnish- 
ings of this room were in accordance 
with the simple elegance the carpenters 
gave it, it must have been a luxurious 
apartment, with the antique brass dogs 
to hold the blazing fire on the hearth, a 
half dozen tallow dips held bravely up in 
as many brass candlesticks, all polished 
to their brightest, and the customary 
mug of flip warming upon the ruddy 
coals, with a bit of grated cinnamon 
sprinkled on the top to give it a foreign 
flavor. The round brass-mounted, brightly- 
polished mahogany table, drawn into the 
centre of the room, on either side of 
which were old man Tate and his equally 
ancient dame, completed the picture. 





quent and open outbreaks, until the 
domestic downfall culminated in crime ; 
a picture of real life not so rare but that 
it may be seen zm replica in almost any 
community, even in these days. 

The crackle of the fire, the question- 
ing purr of the house cat, and the sizzle 
of the hot tea-kettle depending from the 
black crane make the music of this fire- 
side, and its company as well, unless 
some belated traveller has come in to 
warm himself in the blaze or to inquire 
the way to Broad’s tavern, which was, in 
fact, just over the hill, but which on a 
dark night might as well have been a 
league away, for the matter of one’s see- 
ing its fire-lighted windows from the high- 
way at this point. There was not much 
to think of in the way of personal history 
in the builder of this great house or of 
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those who came after him; in fact, there 
is no one living who knows much more 
of the family than that the Tates once 
lived here; who the Tates were is more 
than I can tell. 

I imagined a great many things that 
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Buffet in the Tate House. 


might have happened to a pioneer in 
these parts, forest adventure and hardly, 
perilous episode ; and among them came 
to mind a story related on the spot, 
which took an added interest from that 
fact, and emphasized my visit. ‘To make 
myself more sure of its reality, I go to 
the door that leads from the rear of the 
house into the old garden, which is 


to-day a tangle of briars,— or should be 
according to the eternal fitness of things, 
and thence get a view of the little out- 
house only a few feet away, where the 
tragedy occurred, and which has come to 
be a place to be avoided after nightfall, 
innocent enough-looking as it is by day. 
The little shed has a peculiar fascination 
for me, and I gape at it as if to conjure 
up the picture painted by one of those 
old neighborhood cronies, who delighted 
especially in treasuring up all the ghostly 
happenings that have fallen upon his ear 
for almost a century. While I was listen- 
ing, he would not have been flattered 
had he known that I was likening him to 
the subject of his story, and making him 
the perpetrator of one of the most das- 
tardly crimes ever committed hereabouts ; 
but this cruel comparison was most un- 
just. 

It is cold and damp, these first days 
of May, and I go up to the straw-pile in 
the chamber for a handful of straw with 
which to light a fire. I try to start the 
charred wood in the kitchen fireplace 
into a feeble blaze, for company’s sake ; 
but only a thick smoke answers my 
effort, which hangs about the entrance to 
the dusky flue as if it were uncertain 
whether or not it ought to go up the big 
chimney or come down into the room. 
Whether it goes the one way or the other | 
can hardly tell, I am so soon lost in one 
vagary and another. In this, as in all 
patrician households of the time, there 
were huge hampers of groceries, brought 
across the ocean, that were on extra 
occasions to be drawn on and enjoyed, 
hoarded with other of the Tate supplies. 
With the Tates as with the others, whose 
luxuries had been brought from over the 
water, those which the admiral, their 
son, had brought were treasured in high 
degree. They were deposited in this 
selfsame outhouse, which might have 
been a safer depository in those days 
than now, when its sagging door, warped 
and split by the weather, hangs by a 
single old hand-wrought hinge to its 
hewn pine lintel, leaving the floorless, 
barren interior to be invaded by every 
storm of snow and rain. And people 
were more honest in those days than in 
these days. 
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Unfortunately, for the goodman’s peace 
of mind and the goodwife’s comfort, some 
of the groceries are missed from time to 
time. Who is the thief? It is rumored 
that old man Tate’s supplies have been 
stolen from the storehouse. The neigh- 
borhood is querying who it can be that 
has cherished such sinister designs upon 
these delicacies. A singular occurrence 
in this honest community ; but one loss 
after another occurs, until the loser, 
taking the law into his own hands, 
secretly sets a spring-gun at the entrance 
of the outhouse. But he counted wrongly 
on his victim, for when goodwife Tate 
went to her storehouse in the morn- 
ing, unconscious of the terrible fate 
awaiting her, she was killed outright by 
this deadly device. 

It is a barren thread upon which this 
legend is strung, but, as is frequently the 
case in this later time, the accident grew 
into a crime before half the gossips had 
done with it. The question was at once 
raised whether any of the stuff was ever 
stolen, and the community, knowing of the 
quarrelsome living of this pair, did not hesi- 
tate to accuse the son William, known as 
the admiral, of having had evil designs 
upon his mother, choosing to look upon 
the loss of the stores as a myth, a ruse to 
get well rid of a woman whose disposi- 
tion, if the legend is true, was not of 
angelic character. 

The old man who had the key to the 
front door, and who kindly unlocked it 
for me, knew little more than the sombre 
outline I have here repeated. He did 
not know where the wife-murderer was 
apprehended, only that the Grand Jury 
at their inquest for the province found a 
true bill, upon which the arrest was sub- 
sequently made. To my own mind, the 
apprehension of the criminal ought to have 
been here in this old kitchen, in the 
deep of night, when Jts silences lent a 
sharper edge to remorse, or when the 
storm beat against the windows and the 
wind rattled up the side of the house, 
along the roof, and down the chimney, 
driving the smoke into the room to in- 
crease the discomfort of its tenant, while 
the great drops of rain came spluttering 
down into the fire as if to put it out. 
But the admiral is afraid of the dark now- 


adays, and the fire is piled high with fuel. 
The flame leaps up the chimney with a 
louder and more angry roar; the winds 
rise higher and the rain comes down in 
floods. 

There is a face at the window, but the 
man is unconscious of the fact. There is 
a sharp rap on the door that leads to this 
same garden, but no response. ‘The 
knocking is drowned in the tumult of 
the storm. The face appears at the 
window a second time, and the con- 
science-stricken man starts as if he has 
seen a spirit; a sharper, louder knock 
still, that arouses its inmate, who staggers 
to the door, to find the sheriff and his 
posse facing him, with all the unrelenting 
that looks out from the visage of the law. 

* What do you want?”’ 

““We want you!” 

Into the old kitchen that I see to-day 
steps the officer, dripping with wet, his 
posse at his heels, and pulling from his 
great-coat pocket the bill from the Grand 
Jury, the contents of which he makes 
known to his prisoner “in the king’s 
name.’ The prisoner makes no sign. 
A dogged silence is best for him. There 
is nothing for him to do but to get his 
stout coat and go out into the November 
storm with these conservators of the 
public safety. The key is turned in the 
door, and only the old cat is left to watch 
the dying embers of her master’s fire, 
while the old clock that reaches from the 
floor almost to the ceiling ticks slowly 
into the morning, to lapse into silence 
with its weights at their length’s end at 
last, and only an ominous stillness reigns 
in the deserted mansion ; jor its owner is 
soon to be on trial for his life, and, worse 
still, is to be convicted by his peers of 
murder. 

The days go by, and he is condemned 
at last to be hung by the neck until he is 
dead. His doom is upon him. Tate 
does not care. He is outwardly as un- 
concerned as the judge on the bench. 
Rich and influential friends at court have 
appealed to the king in his behalf. The 
day of execution comes nearer. How 
slowly the ship is sailing from England 
with the king’s pardon and an order to 
the Governor of Massachusetts Bay for 
Tate’s release ; but what matters it how 
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long she is. coming if her coming is to 
save a murderer’s neck from the halter 
and cheat justice of her lawful dues! 
Yet his chance of dying a natural death 
was contingent upon the curious condi- 
tion that if he should live beyond the age 
of ninety years, he should hang as a felon 
and the king’s pardon should be void. 

If Tate escaped the gallows, he did 
not escape the distrust and shunning of 
his fellowmen, nor the ignominy of his 
crime. Whatever of vengeance his con- 
science may have wreaked upon him, 
that punishment that falls upon the out- 
cast from society and human sympathy, 
and which was meted to him without 
stint, must have been more galling and 
terrible than all that of conscience or of 
ghostly visitation or dread of future pen- 
alty. What a miserable existence it was, 
to creep in and out of this old house, 
friendless and hated, the byword of chil- 
dren, and the warning text of godly par- 
son, shunned as the plague,—to die at 
last with every foot in the county upon 
his grave to blot out all remembrance of 
its occupant or his evil doing! But for 
all that, the old man is remembered for 





The Tate Homestead, said to be the Oldest House 
his crime alone. How like a Nemesis 
a single evil deed done in life time fol- 
lows with a skeleton sort of existence, 
to mar the remembrance of the doer 
through generations; or as long as the 
landmarks of the crime remain! It 
lives in some form, if only in the tales 
of old women and _ nurses, told to the 
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children along with some witch story 
as a quietus at nightfall, or to point 
some injunction with the moral that some 
uncanny fate is in store for disobedience, 
which really has no effect, unless to 
crowd the childish brain with fantasti 
and uncomfortable imaginings. ‘There 
may be no excuse for the dragging into 
the light of these latter days this time- 
worn legend of the locality, this story told 
me by the old man, whose only fault was 
that he did not leave me enough to my- 
self, only that its lesson may be heeded, 
—a lesson for the married folk. 

But the sun is getting down in the sky, 
and the shadows are creeping over the 
kitchen floor and up the side of the fire- 
place. I realize that I have been here a 
great while, and a shiver creeps over me. 
A moment more and I have passed 
through the ancient parlor into the hall, 
laying my hand for a moment upon the 
carved balustrade, and stepped from the 
worn doorstep out into the wholesome 
air, full of salt smell from the marshes 
with the tide well out, and just a bit 
a-tremble with the whir of the big stones 
of the old salt mill at the bridge. | 
look back at the house and 
my cicerone has closed the 
door; the knocker jars a 
trifle as it is shut. I look 
at the old rookery, with 
its dismal story, with the wish 
that I might have heard one 
more creditable to its an- 
cient occupants; but its 
dusy window panes have no 
ray of intelligence, and from 
the flat doorstone to the top 
of the crumbling chimney, 
the gray memorial of the old 
colonial days is silent and 
inscrutable. If there had 
been anything in the old 
house to have rummaged in 
a bit, it might have seemed 
different, — but there was nothing; and 
this must account for the feeling that 
dogged my footsteps down the road until 
the thick elms had built a barrier to hide 
all but its blood-red chimney, which 
seemed to catch a baleful tinge from the 
deep glow of the setting sun. 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE CZAR’S BANQUET. 
) By Marie Petravsky. 
HE table stood within the banquet hall, 
) And covers for an hundred guests were laid ; 
The women’s eyes like slanting sunbeams played, 
And sentinels kept guard without the wall. 


The winter palace was ablaze with light, 

And courtiers gay, as moths unto a star, 
Came to pay homage to the imperial Czar, — 
To drink his health and celebrate his might. 


While all the palace echoed with the shout : 

“The Little Father,’’ — on the wintry road 

Beyond were exiles, trembling ’neath the load, 

Who groaned, and writhed, and winced before the knout. 


The red light rippled through the wine, and shone 
Upon the table in a crimson flood. 

Across the floor it made a track of blood, 

That mounted even to the monarch’s throne. 


And as it flashed from every robe and gem, 
The golden covers in its fiery ray 
Shimmered like shields, reflected in the day, 
And blazed upon the royal diadem. 


The men were strong, the women flushed of cheek ; 
Prosperity and youth and lack of care 

On every brow was writ in letters fair ; 

And in the cellars all the rats were sleek. 


Without, the storm raged fiercely, and the rain 
Moaned like a dying beggar, while the sleet 

Strode like a brawler, howling through the street, 
And struck, with pebbled strength, the palace pane. 


It smote the hovel in a distant field, 

It woke the infant on its mother’s knee, 

And shattered roof and chimney in its glee, 

And ever onward whistled, whirled, and wheeled. 


Then uttered one, the favorite of the host, 
His counsellor most trusted: ‘ Peace to thee, 
Imperial Sire, peace and prosperity, 

Long life, and joy, and blessing be my toast.” 


The Czar raised high the wine to answer him ; 

3ut ere he spake the kingly compliment, 

There came a crash, as tho’ the heavens were rent, 
And lightning quivered on the goblet’s rim. 


A second thus, —then laughed the Czar aloud 
At jest and sport; anon, the song rose high ; 
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“Hail to the Czar! Peace and prosperity,” — 
While to the right and to the left he bowed. 


But, as he gazed upon the eagles there, 

That, but a moment since, were broidered threads, 
He saw them grow to life, and lift their heads, 
And, circling swiftly, mount upon the air. 


_ The double eagles, with their pinions spread, 


Dashed at the wall, like frantic, captive things ; 
The air was beaten by the frenzied wings, 
While from the monarch came a cry of dread. 


Loved Sire, art ill?” his people shouted wild, 

Lo! as they spoke, he saw each eagle crest 

Was but the tinsel on a woman’s breast. 

He stared, and stared, and shook his head, and smiled. 


Betwixt the music’s measure, silence crept, 
As when the singer dies, and then a knock 
Set all the guests a-tremble with the shock, — 
And to the door the guard, alert, had leapt. 


Then to the sentry loud the monarch cried : 
“Stand back! Who comes unbidden to the ball 
I shall receive, though it be Death that call. 
Enter, I say !’? —and flung the portals wide. 


Prompt, through the brazen doors, with measured tread, 
And shrunken arms afold upon his breast, 

There strode unto the hall a shrouded guest, 

With bloody eyes, and face as of the dead. 


The bony fingers waved a slow salute ; 

Then, in a hollow voice, and mockingly, 

He said: “ Peace, Sire! Peace and prosperity !” 
And sat him down beside the nobles mute. 

Upon his forehead letters as of flame 

Were branded there into the shrivelled skin ; 

And every eye the banquet hall within 

Read “ Famine ” — old, but yet unhonored name. 


He breathed o’er all the viands with his breath, — 
His blasting breath. He muttered low and sighed. 
The wine within the goblets shrank and dried ; 
And in his eyes there lurked the greed of death. 


With pallid face, and ashen lips, the Czar 
Bade him be welcome to the banquet there. 
And still he sat, with patience of despair, 
And brooding soul, and stony gaze afar. 


“‘ My friend, I know thee not,” then spake the host, 
“And thou hast come unbidden, clad in shroud, 
Yet, speak thy wish, and it shall be allowed, — 
Thou shalt be granted that thou wishest most.” 


Then, slow, the phantom said : 
“Sire, give thy people — bread.” 
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JENNY LIND IN 


NORTHAMPTON. 


By Elisabeth Le Baron Marsh. 





T is now more than forty years since 
Jenny Lind first came to Northamp- 
ton. ‘Those who remember all about 

it are very few,-but these cherish tenderly 
their memories of the time. 

Jenny Lind, then in the perfect flower 
of her glorious powers, had come to Amer- 
ica, under contract with Barnum, to give 
one hundred and fifty concerts. Before 
their contract expired she gained a re- 
lease, and commenced a campaign of 
her own. One of the earliest of these 
concerts was given in Northampton. 
The Hampshire Gazette of June 24, 
1851, Says: 

“Tt is expected that Jenny Lind will give a 
concert in Springfield somewhere between the 
ist and roth of July, and we trust that effort will 
be made to get her to sing here. The old church 
would probably accommodate a larger number of 
people than any other edifice in the Connecticut 
valley, and it is a good house to sing in.” 


This church, burned in 1876, was a very 
large building for those days, and would 
seat more than 1800 people. President 
Dwight, in 1820, states that “1460 per- 
sons were once counted in the church 


Northampton from Elizabeth Rock. 


on a Sabbath afternoon, amounting to 
five-sixths of the inhabitants of the 
town.” 

It was not without great effort, how- 
ever, that the rural town of Northamp- 
ton secured the famous Swedish Nightin- 
gale. The citizens took hold of the 
matter with zeal, and appointed Christo- 
pher Clarke, J. W. Smith, and W. O. 
Gorham a committee of arrangements. 
Mr. Clarke went to Boston, and so ener- 
getically managed the negotiations (of- 
fering a guaranty of $3,000, for which 
the three members of the committte 
were responsible), that the concert was 
promised to Northampton. 

My own memories of that event are so 
fresh and delightful that they seem to 
date from last summer, instead of forty 
summers ago. A letter came one June 
morning to my home in Berkshire. My 
uncle wrote from Northampton, “ Jenny 
Lind is to give a concert here next week. 
I have bought a ticket for you, and we 
shall expect to see you July 2d.” What 
a prospect for a young girl with an ab- 
sorbing love of music! She had had 
plenty of dreams in her quiet life, but 
never an opportunity till now of hearing 
a world-famed artist. 

A girl’s railroad journey in those days, 
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even from Berkshire across to Hampshire, 
alone, required some courage, but it was 
made. 

The eventful evening came. The day 
had been sultry, and when the hour for 
the concert drew on, gloomy and thun- 
derous masses of cloud piled up in the 
west, in token of an approaching storm. 


space at the pulpit end was arranged for 
a stage, a small dressing-room was built, 
and over its door some thoughtful hand 
had placed a beautiful wreath of white 
lilies. 

Moments seemed hours until the third 
number, and then, half dancing forth, 
white robed and smiling, to my young 





Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt. 


FROM A DAGUERROTYPE MADE IN 1851. 


From up and down the: Connecticut 
valley, from the hill towns of Hampshire, 
from far and near, the people came, and, 
swelling the numbers from the town, 
they poured in hurrying crowds, escap- 
ing the storm, into the old church, until 
its broad floor, galleries, and aisles were 
filled to their utmost capacity. The 





eyes a celestial vision, came the famous 
Jenny Lind. 

The storm which had begun before the 
opening of the concert grew to full force 
during the singing of Handel’s sublime 
air “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
and the sharp flashes of ifightning, fol- 
lowed by fearful crashes of thunder, 
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JENNY LIND IN 
severely tried the nerves of the singer 
and gave an almost supernatural effect 
to the trustful words of the song. 

The great church seemed like a gar- 
den, for almost every one carried flowers. 
It was the custom then to throw bouquets 
upon the stage, and this audience was so 
generous that bushels must have been 
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terial for the ambition of concert singers. 
Another peculiarity is the frequent ap- 
pearance of the star performer. Inthese 
days the @vas do not fling their precious 
pearls abroad with such generosity. But 
Jenny Lind gave us that night not only 
six regular numbers, but she graciously 
responded to recalls five times out of the 
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thrown. The air was full of them, and 
Belletti and Salvi and Goldschmidt re- 
peatedly bore away great armfuls of fra- 
grant offerings. One over-excited wo- 
man, losing all sense of her surround- 
ings, amused her neighbors by suddenly 
standing up in her seat and saying aloud, 
“There, I’ve left my bouquet at home 
in the sink!” 

Another trifling incident illustrates the 
eagerness to hear and see the idol of the 
hour. A policeman actually urged his 
friend, a hackman, to leave his horses 
with him and wear his hat as a sur¢ pass 
into the crowded church. By this ar- 
rangement the two took turns in listening 
to the great singer. 

The program of this concert shows a 
great difference in its make up from those 
of the present day. The number of 
operatic selections is noticeable, for 
Italian Opera was then high in favor all 
over the world. Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini furnished a large part of the ma- 


** Paradise.” 


six, so that we had in all eleven songs. 
Favored Northampton ! 

The song from Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
“JT know that my Redeemer liveth,” as 
every one knows, requires a great soul as 
well as a great voice to do it justice ; 
and no one who remembers Jenny Lind’s 
interpretation can imagine anything in 
song more devotional, more expressive, 
and more inspiring. The first tone of 
Jenny Lind’s voice heard in public in 
America was the long soft note with 
which the aria, “Casta Diva,” com- 
mences. As at Castle Garden, so here 
in the old church at Northampton, the 
exquisite clearness of that tone, though 
given in extreme pianissimo, penetrated 
in its smooth, steady intensity to the 
remotest corner of the building. 

The “Bird Song” and the “Echo 
Song,” then new this side of the water, 
were sung by Jenny Lind with enchanting 
ease and a joyous revelling with the 
tones, as if she were answering the birds 
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in the dusky woods and the wild echoes 
of the Alpine horn, among the Swiss 
peaks. “Home, Sweet Home,’’ fresher 
then than now, was matchless, and will 
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remain forever, to every one who heard it, 
the ideal singing of that song. 

Her manner on the stage was charm- 
ing in its perfect simplicity and self- 
forgetfulness, and while singing her face 
had many expressions, varying as her 


subjects were grave or gay. A serious 
earnestness marked her features while 
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she sung the song from the “ Messiah,’’ 
the prayer from “ Norma,” and “ Sweet 
Home”; but in the other numbers she 
gave free play to her happy, child-like 

nature, and no one 


—. has ever sung 
» 2 =“Comin’ Through the 


“= « Rye” with more 
* -~| archness and winning 
grace. Although she 
/ was not mistress of 
/$57, our language, her 
Nhl Ixde emphasis and articu- 
lation were so perfect 
bg that her words were 
Ariat, _ distinctly heard. 
Belletti and Salvi 
with their songs, 
Goldschmidt with his 
teas } piano, and Burke with 
| his violin did their 


Bellini. 


Thalberes artistic best to fill in 
1.4% 8 the spaces, but I 
Bellini. a imagine that very few 


remember much 
about them in the 
over -mastering en- 
chantment of Jenny 
Lind’s singing. As 
we believe the world 
will never have 
another Shakespeare 
or Raphael, so Jenny 
Lind will remain the 
“Casta Diva” of the 
ages. 

The Hampshire 
Gazette of July 8th 
has these words : 


“We are happy to 
state that Jenny Lind was 
highly pleased with her 
reception here. The con- 
cert at Northampton gave 
her more satisfaction than 
any concert she has given 
in America. She and 
her attendants came with 
their minds prejudiced against the town. They 
were told that we had no suitable place to sing in 
—that they could not get an audience —that all 
who would go to the concert here would go to 
Springfield, etc. The Swedish Nightingale must 
have been agreeably surprised to find a larger house 
and a larger audience than she had in Spring- 
field. The Repudlican styled the concerts at S. and 
N. as the ‘Twin Concerts,’ but did not mention that 
the Northampton twin was the stouter bantling.” 
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The gross receipts of this concert were 
four thousand five hundred dollars, which 
must have seemed, in those days, an im- 
mense sum. The city of Springfield, forty 
years ago, had less population than 
Northampton has now, and the latter 
place was comparatively a small village. 
In view of this, the citizens were naturally 
proud of their success in securing a Jenny 
Lind concert. 

A letter written the same night by Mrs. 
Samuel G. Ward of Boston, then staying 
at Round Hill, is a charming expression 
of an overflowing womanly heart, struck 
off as it was at red heat of that enthusi- 
astic admiration that Jenny Lind _in- 
spired wherever she went. Extracts from 
this letter are here given: 

“JT have just come from Jenny Lind’s concert. 
Northampton! why shouldst thou have had the 
triumph? Why should thy concert be the best? 
We came here in search of health, and we have 
found it—both for body and soul.» The month 
of June in this beautiful valley prepared us to 
welcome Jenny Lind! it was a fitting prelude to 
what seemed to me to-night a universal thanks- 
giving. How the old church was filled with 
melody and worship! How the congregation re- 
sponded to the preacher! Those walls hitherto 
sacred to the voice of man were suddenly con- 
secrated to that noble woman. There she stood 
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in her simplicity and calm dignity, and made us 
acknowledge that all sects might worship there — 
for she told us plainly, ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’ Of her voice others have writ- 
ten, and it is no musical critic that holds the pen 
to-night. It is not what one does, but what one 
zs, and through the mysterious beauty of this 
voice she betrays the inner woman,—she shows 
us the Promised Land, and though perchance we 
may have to turn back and wander as the Jews «lid, 
forty years in the wilderness, still she has given us 
our watchword —she has told us how solemn life 
is —she has filled our hearts with hope, that we, 
too, may press on for the prize of our high calling. 
This is the eve of our Fourth of July. In our 
remembrance, thou, Jenny Lind, wilt go hand in 
hand with Washington to make it a holy day. 
He fought out the battle and achieved the vic- 
tory —he made us free through love of right. 
Thou, too, hast preached ‘Peace on earth, 
good-will to men,’ thy conquest is won by an 
innocent heart, full of love to God and man. 
How we all to-night ceased to be strangers! 
What a little Republic we were, here in the heart 
of New England, worshipping in that time- 
honored church! MHeaven’s blessing rest upon 
thee, Jenny Lind! Thou hast strengthened many 
in love of the good and true. Raphael alone 
could have painted thy face to-night, as thou 
saidst, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Go 
thy way —solemn and tearful hours I know await 
thee, for thy footsteps are still on the earth — but 
dark hours will never come between thee and 
Heaven — they will only bring thee nearer to thy 
home. I fear not for thee, Jenny Lind; like the 
lady in Comus: 


take ih? 





Mount Holyoke, from Hockanum Ferry. 
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*** Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.’ 

“The eve of which I am writing has gone for- 
ever. The cannon tells me that the morning of 
the Fourth is here. Let us strive to be free from 
all that is unworthy.” 


Six months later, in January of 1852, 
Jenny Lind came again, unheralded, to 
Northampton, and engaged a suite of 
rooms at the Round Hill Hotel, depart- 
ing as quietly as she had come. Of a 
little later event, the Gazette of February 
10 thus discourses : 


“The Swedish Ninghtingale is caged at last. 
The deed was done in Bos- 
ton last Thursday morning, 
February 5, and the record 
runneth thus: ‘ Married, at 
the residence of Mr. Sam’l 
G. Ward, by the Rev. 
Charles Mason, assisted by 
the Rev Dr. Wainwright 
of Philadelphia (the Swe- 
dish Consul, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. W. Ward, Mr. N. 
I. Bowditch, Jenny Lind’s 
legal adviser, and other 
friends being present), 
Otto Goldschmidt of Ham- 
burg, Germany, and Jenny 
Lind of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

“¢The matter was kept 
a profound secret, until Mr. 
Goldschmidt appeared at 





the registrar’s office on Thursday morning, 
to apply for a certificate. The happy pair 
left Boston on the afternoon train for 
Northampton. 

“Jenny Lind’s coup a’état has afforded 
abundant food for the newspapers. To use 
her own words, ‘I cheated the people nicely.’ 
She is now reposing with her happy mate, at 
the Round Hill Hotel in this town. They 
occupy a suite of seven rooms, fitted up and 
furnished expressly for them. The appoint- 
ments for her table (cutlery, china, glass, and 
silverware) were purchased by her in Boston. 
Her silver plate is marked with an O encir- 
cling a J. 

“The Bostonians thought they would catch 
her here, but she playfully declared ‘I ama 
cipher,’ and directed her silver to be marked 
with the cabalistic letters, which are now 
easily understood to mean Otto and Jenny.” 


The choosing of Northampton for 
her honeymoon retreat, by the Swedish 
singer, testified to her great love of 
the place, and was a source of delight 
and pride to its people. Indeed, she 
many times said,‘ Northampton is the 
most beautiful village in the world.” 
Many pleasant incidents are remembered 
of her sojourn of nearly four months. 
Her nature was so child-like and simple 
that she took most delight in everyday 
country pleasures,—in drives about the 
lovely region, and long walks to retired 
places. Meeting people cere- 
moniously was a weariness she 
avoided, but to the few persons 
privileged to become acquain- 
ted with her she was charmingly 
amiable and winning. She is 
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The Old Church in which Jenny Lind sang. 
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said to have remarked naively to one of 
these, “It will not do for me to make 
friends in America, for I love my friends 
so dearly that I shall be too unhappy to 
leave them.” A lady living in Northamp- 
ton in those days, who saw Jenny Lind 
often and familiarly, thus pleasantly 
writes : 

“She was not called handsome, her features 
were rather coarse for beauty, but there was such 
rare sweetness and gentleness in her soul that her 
whole face was radiant when she spoke. She was 
one of the most modest and retiring persons I 
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as well as player.’ In speaking of church music 
she once said, ‘It should be always rendered by 
the whole congregation. With so many voices, a 
bad singer cannot offend the ear, and it is more 
religious for a church and more heartfelt praise 
worship.’ Jenny Lind was very practical in her 
tastes and in her life, and longed for a home of 
her own, where she could devote a part of her 
time to the cares of a household. She was very 
fond of children, and always wanted to hold my 
little boy as long as he was content; her gentle 
touch and voice were sure to win a child’s affec- 
tion. It is so many years since our pleasant meet- 
ings and friendship that I cannot recall many 
items to tell you as I would. I only remember, 





The Lake in ‘' Paradise” Northampton. 


ever saw. One day she said to me, ‘It is very 
hard that I cannot drive or walk without my veil 
over my face, for people are so rude as to look at 
me all the time. Why am I so much an object 
of curiosity?’ I asked her to come one evening 
to our family tea, and she cordially consented, if I 
would not treat her as company. As we left the 
supper-room she said, ‘I know you all sit around 
the table in the evening and have work or games, 
so I brought my knitting, for this makes me think 
of my home, and of my precious mamma who died 
lately. We used to be so happy in our home in Swe- 
den.’ She was very fond of long walks, and usually 
on her way up the hill she would stop at my window 
in a most familiar way to tell me of her walk or to 
give me a flower. One day she was in great sad- 
ness when she came to me, and said some one 
had told that her dear Otto was not kind to her. 
She was grieved and indignant that any one 
should try to do him harm. ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘I 
have known him since a boy, and I love him, and 
am so proud of him, too, for he is a fine composer 


as a whole, a very sunny spot in my life, for it 
gave us great happiness to have known and loved 
Jenny Lind.” 

An aged musician and piano tuner of 
Northampton, in a conversation a year 
ago, recalled for me some of his cherished 
memories of her. It was touching to see 
his aged eyes brighten, and his whole 
face glow with feeling, as he told these 
personal reminiscences. He was em- 
ployed to keep her piano in tune while 
she remained at Round Hill, and thus 
had a privileged entrance into her rooms. 
One morning she sent for him to “ smooth 
over the piano,” as she expressed it. 
He came and, passing through the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt were 
sitting to an apartment beyond, he tuned 
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The Henshaw House, where Jenny Lind used to stop on her way up Round Hill. 


two or three strings that had slightly 
fallen from pitch, and was retiring as he 
came, when he was stopped by Mrs. 
Goldschmidt, who asked to know his 
charge for the service. He said “nothing 
at all, there was very little to do.” She 
confronted him with assumed sternness, 
but with a smile in her eye. “Is that 
the way you get your bread?” ‘Then 
thrusting a banknote into his vest, she 
dismissed him with the gracious invita- 
tion, “Come and hear me sing all by 
myself.” He spent an evening at Round 
Hill soon afterward, and Jenny sang for 
him a selection of her finest songs — 
opera airs, ballads, and oratorio music. 
On his departure she gave him a bouquet 
to take to his wife. ‘Those flowers were 
carefully pressed, and after all these years 
are still treasured as a precious relic. 
Just before she left Northampton she called 
at his house, and finding him away from 
home (which she was disposed to doubt, 
as his hat hung in the little old-fashioned 
entry) she left some gold pieces for him 
as a parting gift, saying archly, “‘ Has he 
then two hats?” The great artist and 
her aged worshipper have now both 
passed on to the celestial country. 

In a letter from one who knew much 





of Jenny’s life at Round Hill, we have 
the following incident : 


“Mr. Goldschmidt was one day reading to his 
wife from one of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novels, 
and, coming upon the word horndug, he turned to 
Jenny with the inquiry, ‘What does that word 
mean?’ At first hesitating, and putting her 
finger up to her cheek with a puzzled air, she 
soon broke out with a bright smile —‘Oh! I 
have it— it is what Mr. Barnum is!’” 


Just at the elbow of Bridge Street, on 
the edge of the broad meadows, a drove 
of cows used to be seen every morning 
and evening forty years ago, in the large 
farmyard of one of the old homes of 
Northampton. Jenny Lind in her walks 
often passed the house, and one morning 
stopped to ask for a drink of fresh milk. 
Afterward, she often called when she 
came that way, and became very friendly 
with the dwellers in the home, who were 
only too glad to minister in any way to 
one so gifted and so good. 

The reminiscences which follow, have 
been kindly given me by Mr. A. C. Wood 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: 

“IT have many pleasant recollections of Jenny 
Lind, and from the fact that I was her coachman 
(except for perhaps the first week) during her 
entire stay at Round Hill, I saw much of her. 
Driving her about the country as I did, once and 
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often twice a day, I had opportunities of knowing 
of many acts of kindness and charity she extended 
to those who were in need of aid and sympathy, 
and of observing the goodness and kindness of 
heart which were special traits in her character. 
Her charity was dispensed after a personal investi- 
gation in each case, and in giving help she always 
went alone, with no outside witnesses of the act. 
Forty years is a long time in which to recall 
details, and in the absence of memoranda I can- 
not give dates. My recollection is that Jenny 
Lind was married to Otto Goldschmidt in Boston 
in the morning, and accompanied by their friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward of Boston, they came to 
Northampton in the evening of the same day. It 
was an open winter when Jenny Lind came to 
Round Hill, for the driving was mostly done in a 
two-seated coupé, although there possibly may 
have been a little sleighing. The usual occupants 
of the carriage were Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt 
and Mrs. Ward, who spent many weeks with 
them, and their driver. 

“ Being well acquainted with the surrounding 
country, I drove them through by-ways, and espe- 
cially into the woods. Jenny Lind was excessively 
fond of nature and particularly of the woods, and 
she often directed me to extend the drive still 
deeper into the forest. Finding a pleasant spot, 
the party would alight, have their lunch, and 
wander about gathering wild flowers with evident 
enjoyment. It was upon these occasions that I 
heard Jenny Lind sing. She sang with an aban- 
don, sweetness, and emphasis that would have 
surprised those who had listened to her only in 
the concert-hall. She would warble and chirp in 
imitation of the birds in the surrounding trees, 
and laugh at their seeming response, as happy in 
her doings asa child at play. Many interesting 
things occurred during those drives. I recall one 
of pleasant memory. A favorite drive was out 
over Hospital Hill, through the woods then called 
‘ Bandits’ Grove’ to ‘ Lone Town.’ There resided 
at Lone Town an aged couple, James Hulbert and 
his wife Chloe. When these people were young, 
James played the bass-viol, and Chloe sang in the 
old church choir. To keep alive their musical 
talent, James had constructed a viol out of an 
apple barrel, and to enable Chloe, who was quite 
deaf, to accompany his playing, she was provided 
with a ramrod, one end of which was placed upon 
the barrel while the other was applied to Chloe’s 
ear (a forty years’ ago telephone). In this way 
James played his viol while Chloe sang. One day, 
while approaching this house, I informed Jenny 
Lind of this couple, of their instrument, and of 
their singing, and she expressed a great desire to 
see and hear them. Being acquainted with the 
old people, I soon arranged matters without their 
knowing what distinguished guests they were to 
entertain, and so took them into the house. 
James got out and tuned his viol, while Chloe 
secured and placed her ramrod; then he played 
and she sang old ‘ Coronation’ and several other 
old hymns, much to the expressed delight of 
Jenny Lind and her companions. Although 
Aunt Chloe’s voice was somewhat broken, yet 
withal it was melodious and in perfect tune with 
the barrel-viol, which of itself gave out very good 
music. It is to be hoped that this unique instru- 
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ment is still in existence. After the performance 
Jenny Lind made herself known to the old 
people, very much to their embarrassment, espe- 
cially of Aunt Chloe, who was overcome with the 
thought that she had been singing in the presence 
of Jenny Lind. It was a scene long to be re- 
membered —the humble home, the cheap, yet 
neat and tidy appointments of the room; the 
quaint couple, with their still more quaint musical 
and hearing instruments, — all in such happy con- 
trast with the commanding presence of Jenny 
Lind, the pleased expression of her smiling face, 
the ever-gentlemanly Otto Goldschmidt, and the 
beautiful Mrs. Ward, all combining to make a 
picture never to be forgotten. Before taking 
leave, Mr. Goldschmidt left a bank-note in the 
old man’s hand, which he kept as a priceless 
memento. 

“Tf I could but recall them, I might relate 
many happy expressions of the delight of Jenny 
Lind in her several visits to Mount Holyoke, 
Mount Warner, and Sugarloaf, and her enjoyment 
of the beautiful landscapes to be seen from their 
tops, as well as from many other points encoun- 
tered during our numerous drives. These expres- 
sions revealed her great love of nature and of 
nature’s God, and her deep delight in this beauti- 
ful world.” 


Even in this “loophole of retreat’ 
from the great world, Jenny Lind was 
followed by begging letters and appeals 
for charity, which became very annoying. 
This paragraph appeared in the Gaze¢te: 

“ Among the dead letters sent to Washington 
from Northampton the last quarter, were about 
a hundred addressed to Madame Lind Gold- 
schmidt, with the postage unpaid.” 


Unfortunately the photographic art was 
not practised in the Northampton of 
Jenny Lind days, but Mr. and Mrs. Gold- 
schmidt had sixteen daguerrotype like- 
nesses taken at different times during 
their stay at Round Hill. Copies of 
these are still in some homes in North- 
ampton. 

Before Jenny Lind and her husband 
finally left the town, they gave a concert 
on the 6th of May, 1852, of which the 
Gazette contains this record : 


“The citizens of Northampton were honored 
with a concert by Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt on 
Thursday evening last. Having advertised that 
their only concerts previous to their departure for 
Europe were to be given in New York, and hav- 
ing positively refused to give any at other places, 
they declined to give a public concert here. But 
at the urgent solicitation of some of our citizens 
(among whom Dr. Lewis Hopkins and Dr. 
Chauncy Hall were most active), they cheerfully 
consented to give a private concert at the Town 
Hall, the net proceeds of which should be de- 
voted to benevolent causes in town. The coms 
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mittee of arrangements provided 945 seats, but 
were obliged to swell the number to 1061, and 
the cry was still for more. Jenny never sung 
better. Indeed, many who had heard her several 
times thought she never sang so well. ‘On 
Mighty Pens’ and the other pieces were deliv- 
ered with a power, a pathos, and artistic skill 
which filled the air with a thrill of delight. The 
gross receipts of the concert were $1,253: ex- 
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treasures, is one of the institutions of Northamp- 
ton.] This is probably the last time that the 
public will have the opportunity of listening to 
the thrilling notes of the Queen of Song, in the 
Connecticut valley, and this thought causes a feel- 
ing of sadness. Others may possess equal com- 
pass and richness of voice, but they do not put 
that soul into it that she does, and for the reason 
that they have not the soul to putin. They are 











Round Hill, Northampton. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


penses, $316.07; leaving $936.93 as the net 
amount. This has been applied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldschmidt as “follows: $700 to the Young 
Men’s Institute, ‘to be devoted to the purchase 
of standard works, well bound,’ and the balance 
has been placed in the hands of Rev. Dr. Allen, 
‘to be applied in charities recommended by him.’ 
[This $700 was a part of the foundation of what 
is now known as the Memorial Library, whose 
tasteful and well-appointed building, with its 





mere artists. But whether her voice is ever heard 
here again or not, she will never be forgotten.” 

On the 28th of May, 1852, Mr. and 
Mrs. Goldschmidt sailed for Europe, and 
now, in 1892, after forty years, there are 
few memories of old Northampton so 
fragrant and beautiful as those of Jenny 
Lind. 
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WE began in the last number of the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE the publication of a series 
of illustrated articles on Chicago, which it is our 
aim to make the completest and most important 
series of articles on the great capital of the West 
which has yet been given to our people. It is 
our purpose to answer by these articles, prepared 
by the most competent Chicago writers whom we 
can command, the question now in many minds, 
what manner of city this Chicago is, which in- 
vites all America and all the world within its gates 
in this coming year of grace. We wish to show 
what its history has been, what its great business 
life is, and what its intellectual life is, its literary 
life, its art, its education, its religion. But our 
purpose is not simply to gratify an excellent curi- 
osity; it is to make New England and the East 
respect the West and its life more by understand- 
ing them better, and especially by understanding 
at this time what the life of this great metropolis 
of the West stands for. We are not of those who 
think the East knows less about the West than 
the West knows about the East, or that it is less 
interested to know. We find the great mass of 
thoughtful New England men and women full of 
admiration for the West, full of enthusiasm and 
of wonder. But we find, also, in circles where 
we should not expect to find it, and where it is 
not right that it should be found, a crass ignorance 
of the West which, at this day, is as amazing as it 
is often mischievous. This ignorance we hope to 
do something to overcome. 

In thinking of this ignorance of the West, 
which is not uncommon in Boston and New Eng- 
land circles, we think of the last sermon preached 
in Boston by Rev. Brooke Herford, just before 
his return to England. The burden of that ser- 
mon was this very relation of New England and 
the West. No man could be better qualified to 
speak of this than Mr. Herford. He spoke at 
once as an outsider and an insider. He had 
lived among us fifteen years. Half of that time 
was passed in Chicago, and half in Boston. He 
was speaking of the things which had most stirred 
him in his ministry in America; and he pro- 
nounced his seven years’ 'ministry in Chicago the 
key to the whole thought and feeling of his 
American life. 

“It was the West,” he said, “which drew me 
to this country. I might have come to Boston at 
first, for I had as good an opening presented to 
me as that which finally brought me here. But I 
had a little while before been for some months in 
Chicago. I had caught, my friends said, the 
Western fever, Call it so, if you will. But there 
are different kinds of Western fever. What it 
really was that took hold of me was the sense of a 
whole new world, growing up from the ground as 
it were, and of the splendid life forces involved in 
that growth, and the desire to have some part in 
the higher elements of it. There, in the West, 
the world and man’s life seemed larger to me 
than ever before. Especially did they seem larger 
in the outlook toward the future. In all my pre- 
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vious life it was the old world, with its long and 
so slowly changing order, that held me and 
taught me its lessons. Here was the world with 
its onward movement and its forward look. I 
came, in this country, into a life compared with 
which the European present, with all its mighty 
civilization, seemed haunted by the shadow of a 
fading past. Here I seemed to see the problem 
of the world’s future working itself out under my 
very eyes. And the vast scale of it stirred me; 
not the mere distances, but the great new life 
spreading like a flood along those distances,— 
spreading to every remotest place where corn 
could be grown, or cattle grazed, or lumber 
felled, or mountains mined. 

“ That great city of five hundred thousand people 
(to-day one million), which only fifty years before 
I went there had been a little shanty outpost, and 
only four years before had been lying a waste of 
smouldering ruin; the Western towns in every 
direction, with their daring faith in their future; 
the railroads stretching out their giant arms to 
grasp the untrodden lands for the new race; and 
all the straggling line of the great advance — the 
miner’s camp, the farmer’s log-house, the herder’s 
dugout, and the great trains of emigrant cars, 
with their pathetic human burden, ever moving 
West —all stirred me with the sense of this vast, 
new, ever-growing world ! 

“And not the mere scale of it stirred me, but 
the restless, indomitable energy of it, and even 
the desperate worldliness of it. A worldliness, it 
seemed, that had to be, in that tremendous 
grapple with the elemental forces of the earth. 
‘First, the natural; after that, the spiritual; ’ yes, 
but how should the spiritual come? All that was 
what stirred me, and the special feeling that it 
roused was not the mere admiration of its bigness 
and force, but the longing to have some part, 
however small, in shaping it toward that nobler 
side, in infusing those things most in danger of 
being left out—the higher things of mind and 
soul, a lofty public spirit, and a hearty and rational 
religious faith. 

“Well, I had my part in that work for seven 
years —seven years that seemed like twice that 
space in the Western strain and rush. I do not 
know that I did much for that Western life, but 
it did a good deal for me. It not only stirred me, 
but taught me. It taught me a new trust in 
man, and in that broad, popular freedom and 
self-government that rest on trust in man. It 
taught me the deep soundness of this great under- 
lying American life —-the life that is silently living 
and growing beneath the froth and scum, which 
are often what show most upon the surface. 

Mr. Herford spoke at length of what the West 
had done for his own religious development, and 
of what he felt to be the religious and intellectual 
needs of the West; and he then spoke of the 
feelings with which he came from Chicago to his 
work in Boston. “I had come,” he said, “ from 
where the need of American life was greatest, to 
where its capabilities and possibilities were great- 
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est. It is this which has specially stirred me 
here—the sense of the worth and grit of this 
New England life, which still keeps some savor 
of its strong Puritan origin; the sense of how 
this New England life, if it should rise to its full 
height, might be —in public spirit and religious 
faith—the very salt of that new and greater 
America of which I have been speaking. 

“But, oh, the pity of it! This New England 
life does not see it! Boston does not appreciate 
the West! Some do, but all through my ten years 
here I have kept feeling the utter lack of any 
adequate idea of that great new world which is 
growing up there. Why, it is pitiful, the way 
Boston society thinks and talks of the West. It 
is like the way in which the fashionable Romans 
of the later empire talked of the Germans and 
the Goths, who were yet stronger than they, and 
were to be the very makers of the new and 
greater world. So have I heard, again and again, 
the habitues of Back Bay coteries ridicule the 
West and all its works and ways. Its develop- 
ment may serve to round a phrase at great club 
dinners; but hear the average Bostonian com- 
menting upon its rawness, its instability, its boast- 
fulness, its straggling pretentiousness. Hear 
Boston friends speaking of any family that has to 
move out West, or the Boston mother bewailing 
the lot of a son who has to go and live in Omaha 
or Denver. Of course, they admit that some one 
has to occupy such places, to do their work and 
live their life; but for people who have been 
brought up here, in this old home of cultured, 
ordered life, it seems so hard! Hard? Why 
that is just what this Boston life is good for, and 
what is best for it! Let it crowd up together 
here, let it live out its life all among its own 
cousins, and it is apt to grow fastidious and con- 
ceited and dwarfed. But let it go forth and min- 
gle wholesomely with the great life currents of the 
world, and it becomes the salt of the world. 
This struck me before I knew anything of Boston 
itself. Years ago, when I was living in the West, 
and going here and there, I used to say that the 
best people I found everywhere were New Eng- 
land people who had been West long enough to 
have the nonsense rubbed out of them. And 
that was so. Again and again in little new wes- 
tern places and western churches I found that it 
was just people of that kind who were the very 
strength of all that was best and most helpful. 
When I came to live here, I understood why. 
I felt the native goodness and simplicity of New 
England life. I saw it here in its finest product 
—at once of social refinement, of personal dig- 
nity, of varied culture, and of curious interest in 
human welfare and in all the “ painful riddle of 
the earth.” And as I lived amidst it all, the 
sense has kept growing upon me of what a com- 
munity this is, and still more of what it might be; 
of its splendid scope and faculty, of its intellect- 
ual openness and vigor, such as might be indeed 
the salt of a whole continent. This is what has 
stirred me here, as almost nothing else; the 
sense of what Boston might be. Even as it is, I 
have known no community like it; none where 
lifz is, on the whole, so earnest, and thought so 
free, and charity so busy. But all the time I 
have been stirred with that sense of how it might 


be nobler yet, with less of restless novelty and 
more of ordered strength; with less of its impul- 
sive charity, and more study of solid justice; 
with its curious interest in the things of other 
lands based on a more generous appreciation of 
this wide America, and with its free, outreaching 
thought more rooted in those simple faiths in 
God and duty and eternal life, which are forever 
the strength of noble living.” 

Mr. Herford proceeded to read off to the peo- 
ple of Boston a chapter of the frank criticism 
which Boston always took so kindly at his hands, 
because she always trusted him and his good 
motives so well. About that criticism, no mat- 
ter —that was for home consumption. Some of 
the qualities so justly criticised are faults in 
Boston because they are qualities which Boston 
has in excess, and are not likely soon to become 
faults in some other places, because not likely 
soon to become excessive there. but at the last 
he returned again to the thought of the relation 
of the East to the West, and closed with this 
noble exhortation: “We all take hold of this 
great faith and life to which God calls us with too 
slack a hand. To you He appeals for it, for the 
service of a large, earnest patriotism. Take in 
the solemn meaning of the marvellous growth of 
this nation to which you are privileged to belong; 
take in that meaning, not so much in pride as in 
awe; look with real loving interest on all that 
growth; and be glad of any part that may be 
yours to help it nobly on. Let your sons go 
West! Only look to it that they take with them 
the noblest spirit of this East — not its fastidious 
intellectualism, nor its often small exclusiveness, 
nor only its commercial enterprise and shrewd- 
ness, but something of its old active interest in 
human welfare, and especially its old uprightness 
and grit. So may this Boston stand, with one 
hand stretched out to the old English home, and 
one reaching over field and hill and prairie and 
forest, toward the great new world to be — and be 
ever more and more the home of helpful philan- 
thropy, and manful public spirit, and pure and 
true religion, and so do an ever greater part for 
the generations that are to come.” 





* 

So little, very often, does one circle in the com- 
munity know of the thought and feeling of 
another circle, and so unbounded is the admi- 
ration of the West in the largest and most im- 
portant circles in New England and the East, 
that there are many who will feel that such a 
word as this of Mr. Herford’s which we have 
quoted is an extravagant and uncalled for word; 
a word, at any rate, not entitled to place in so seri- 
ous and conspicuous an utterance as his farewell 
address to America and to the people of Boston 
in particular. Yet we believe that the spirit 
which Mr. Herford criticised so conspicuously 
and so earnestly is really a spirit which pervades 
large eastern circles, and that he did well to re- 
buke it in this way. It is a spirit born of a 
lamentable provincialism and ignorance; but it is 
the ignorance, often, not of ignorant men, but of 
cultivated men. We think at this moment of 
one remarkable illustration of it, relating espe- 
cially to Chicago and the spirit likely to control 
the leaders in the organizations of the World’s 
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Fair in that city. It was an editorial article pub- 
lished in the principal Boston newspaper, when 
the vote locating the Fair in Chicago finally passed 
Congress. This article, written in all soberness 
and seriousness, has somehow stuck in our mem- 
ory, and we think it worth incorporating here as 
a kind of text. It bore the title: ‘“ What will 
Chicago do with it? ” —and ran as follows: 
“The same political influences which un- 
doubtedly actuated a majority of the House of 
Representatives in placing the World’s Fair in- 


Chicago, are relied upon to secure the con- 
currence of the Senate. Let us assume for 
a moment that a final decision is reached, 


and the prize for which Chicago has striven 
with so much energy is actually in her grasp. 
What will she do with it? The World’s Fair 
of 1892 is not to be a sectional exhibit of 
material products. It is to stand for the greatest, 
the best, the noblest, in the ideal development, 
not merely of the United States, but of the con- 
tinent; not merely of the continent, but so far as 
possible, of the whole civilized world. If the 
daring of Columbus lifted the veil of a new em- 
pire, it changed, by slow but irresistible laws of 
evolution, the character of all the empires that 
witnessed and followed it. The Fair is designed, 
primarily, to summarize and depict the marvellous 
advance which mankind have made in science, 
art, industry, morals, thought, humanity, refine- 
ment, since the close of the fifteenth century. 
What will Chicago do with an undertaking so 
various and so colossal? What riches has she in 
her own bosom to express even the faintest epi- 
tome of the vast sum of human achievements for 
three hundred years? Young, alert, eager, it is 
not her fault that she is not old, that she has little 
composure, that her public spirit is still unborn, 
amid the pell-mell of building up huge private 
fortunes, which the next generation of her people 
will devote, we should not doubt, to worthy and 
beneficent purposes, for the good of the com- 
munity in which they have been amassed. But, 
speaking with entire good will and unreserved 
courtesy, discussing a most important subject in 
soberness, and with due responsibility, it must be 
asked, What is Chicago going to do with the 
World’s Fair? Her own resources are all but 
exclusively material, and consist of a few pro- 
ducts. As one of her enthusiastic World’s Fair 
advocates is reported as saying at a public meet- 
ing, she ‘Don’t want no art. She’ll have a hun- 
dred acres of a cattle show. Paris didn’t have 
no cattle show.’ She can have a hundred, per- 
haps a thousand, acres of a cattle show; the 
herds and kine of the prairies can be lassooed, 
if necessary, until their numbers surpass the im- 
aginary herds the poet saw upon a thousand hills. 
There will be beef on the hoof and beef in cans, 
pickled beef and dried beef, lard of all degrees 
of spuriousness, and butter all oleomargarine. 
There may be sausage raw and pig’s feet cured; 
but, after all, even with her stock-yards, her odor- 
ous creek and antiquated bridges, her sloughs that 
perfume the night air with poison, and her eleva- 
tors that occasionally let their walls fall apart, she 
is not quite ready to make, without outside help, 
an adequate world’s fair to represent the prog- 
ress of mankind for three centuries. So little 
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real sympathy have her rich people shown with all 
that represents the ideal advance of the human 
race, that she is not possessed of a solitary public 
art collection, and not a notable private one. 
She has no museums, except those whose treasures 
are made of sawdust and whose fee is a dime. 
She has been unable to support a single society 
properly called learned. She has permitted in- 
stitutions dedicated to education to wither and 
perish, and their buildings to be sold under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. She has steadily re- 
fused to do anything toward putting her Public 
Library books into a suitable building. Her 
parks, extensive enough, are without any but the 
scantiest embellishment, and some of the sculptures 
already accepted for them are fit for laughter or 
pity. She includes among her architects some of 
the ablest men of that profession in the country. 
They can devise appropriate roofing for a World’s 
Fair, if speculation and intrigue allow them 
properspace. But after the roofs are ready and the 
walls enclosed, what will Chicago put within 
them? She must be helped by the entire country, 
by the world; or the Fair will consist of cattle, 
hogs, lumber, grain, and brag. The telegraph 
shows that already the sensational boom has en- 
tened into her local stocks. Securities, such as 
those of urban transportation companies, pano- 
ramas, building and loan associations, and divers 
gift enterprises, are already away up. Real estate 
will rise until the bubble will be ready for bursting 
before the Fair is half over. All the inhabitants 
who have anything to sell will be occupied with 
selling it. All who have any money to invest, or who 
can borrow for investment, will be absorbed in a 
quest for interest at usurer’s rates. The booming 
of cannon on getting the news of the House vote 
only preludes the boom of everything boomable; 
and, meanwhile, how is a World’s Fair to be 
thought out, subdivided, the whole and all its 
parts proportioned into a noble, vast, harmonious 
conception of all science, all art, all progress? 
Where are the resources, who are the men of ex- 
perience in the great departments of trained en- 
deavor, who can lift the occasion up out of specula- 
tion and vulgarity? It must also be distinctly 
understood that, except for the government ex- 
hibit, Congress shall make no appropriation. 
Boston can, and will, make important contribu- 
tions to the World’s Fair of 1892, if satisfactory 
assurance be offered that it is going to be some- 
thing more than a cattle show with a pumpkin 
attachment. We all wish Chicago well; but we 
want to know what she is going to do with the 
World’s Fair, now that she seems to have gotten 
a.” 

This word, we say, is as good a text as could be 
furnished for a homily upon the eastern pro- 
vincialism, and ignorance of Chicago and the 
West, which Mr. Herford was talking about. 
The article was clearly written in the utmost 
soberness and sincerity. It is not likely indeed 
that it was written by the editor-in-chief of this 
chief Boston newspaper—and we could quote 
most generous and sensible words on the subject 
from the same paper; but it was an article 
sanctioned by the powers, and not recognized 
as anything for which the journal might not 
properly make itself responsible. It prob- 
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ably never entered the head of the writer 
that the article was provincial, that it was 
captious, ungracious, and untrue, that it was not 
the word which Chicago had a right to expect 
from Boston and New England in the hour of her 
success. It showed that there are people in New 
England who need to be told that it is not just or 
right to represent the great capital of the West, 
with its million people, as a city utterly devoted 
to the materialities, living in the pell-mell of 
private greeds, with no organized or considerable 
intellectual life, and no real or creative sympathy 
with the things that make for the ideal advance 
of mankind. 

It is not true of Chicago, — it is, as every man 
who is not ignorant knows, ridiculously untrue, — 
that “her public spirit is still unborn,” that only 
from the “next generation” of her people can 
we expect large benefactions for the good of the 
community, or that the vulgar ignoramus who 
cries out ina public meeting that Chicago “ Don’t 
want no art; she’ll have a hundred acres of a 
cattle show, and Paris didn’t have no cattle 
show,” is to be taken as a representative of the 
men who lead the life of Chicago to-day, the 
men who have secured for her the World’s Fair, 
and who will direct it. These men, as even our 
Boston newspaper has learned by this time, are 
men who have thought of at least half a dozen 
departments for the Fair besides those of 
“pickled beef” and “raw sausage.” They have 


even thought something of a department of 
“art.” For art is one of the things that Chicago 


does want. Our writer says that she is “ not pos- 
sessed of a solitary public art collection.” This is 
amazingly untrue. She has a better public art 
collection to-day, when she is not yet sixty years 
old, than Boston had twenty years ago, at the 
age of two hundred and forty years. Her Art In- 
stitute is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the country; it is already too small for the 
demands upon it, and the corner-stone of a 
magnificent new museum, to cost half a million 
dollars, will be laid the present year. The great 
art school which has its headquarters at the Art 
Institute, and whose excellence is presumably 
certified by the fact that a Massachusetts man, 
Mr. French, a brother of the talented Concord 
sculptor, is at its head, has not room enough to 
accommodate all the students who throng to it — 
in greater numbers than those in attendance upon 
Boston’s own chief art school— but swells over 
into adjoining buildings. 

We think that the article upon “Art in Chi- 
cago,” which will appear in one of the early 
numbers of this magazine, will be a surprise to 
many, even in circles where a very different idea 
of Chicago prevails from that in the circle in 
which our writer moves. Our writer observes 
that Chicago has “no museums, except those 
whose treasures are made of sawdust and whose 
fee isadime.”’ She has a finer historical museum, 
barring the one item of local history, than we 
have in Boston — how fine and extensive not half 
of her own citizens know. She has permitted in- 
stitutions dedicated to education to wither, it is 
charged, and their buildings to be sold —and it 
is very likely true, true of every city on earth; 
but why not speak of those which have not been 
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permitted to wither, and of new and large en- 
dowments. When the writer wrote, the estab- 


lishment of the new Chicago University had 
not yet been decreed. Within a year, three 


millions of dollars have been given for this uni- 
versity, which is being organized upon so com- 
prehensive a plan, and inviting to its work such 
distinguished scholars, that it must quickly be- 
come one of the greatest centres of learning 
in America; and the influence of this great 
body of scholars upon the general intellectual 
life of the city will be incalculable. 

Our captious friend, anxious to omit nothing 
from his indictment, speaks of Chicago’s “ ele- 
vators that occasionally fall apart.” It may be 
doubted whether they do fall apart oftener than 
the walls of Massachusetts factories, or with 
more disastrous results than those attending the 
fall, say of the Pemberton Mill at Lawrence; but if 
this piece of shoddy is, rightly or wrongly, to be 
entered in the account, why not enter fer contra 
the acres of great stone and brick buildings in 
her business quarters, more massive and often 
more magnificent— though often indeed gro- 
tesque and monstrous — than any which we cur- 
selves can boast? Our writer’s article altogether 
is faulty more in what it does not say than in 
what it does say. We might say of Boston that she 
is the nursery of the most brutal of murderers, — 
a certain Catholic priest has recently been holding 
her up in this representative way; that she makes 
more rum in her suburbs than all of the rest of 
the country together; that the cars tearing reck- 
lessly through her dirty streets are killing men; 
that the most sacred structure in her historic 
borders was turned over to the. auctioneer and 
saved from destruction only by desperate women, — 
and it would all be true; but it would not bea 
true description of Boston. 

Another of the charges is that Chicago “has 
steadily refused to do anything toward putting 
her Public Library books into a suitable build- 
ing.” The point worthy of remark is, that in so 
short a period she has got together a public 
library of one hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
most efficiently administered on lines established 
by Mr. W. F. Poole, formerly the librarian of the 
Boston Athenzeum, and that an adequate build- 
ing for it is a thing of the near future. And 
what is here yet worthier of remark, a matter 
which, although of national importance, is not 
mentioned at all by our writer, is—that two 
immense new libraries are being founded in Chi- 
cago, endowed more liberally than any libraries in 
Boston or in New England, and this not by men 
of the “next generation,” but of the last: the 
Newberry Library, with its two million dollars or 
more, now being organized by Mr. Poole; and the 
Crerar Library, with its two millions. These 
surely are items not so insignificant in a city’s 
intellectual inventory that they need be altogether 
skipped. The new Chicago University will begin 
its work with a library of two hundred thousand 
volumes. It is hardly too much to say that, 
unless there is some very remarkable activity 
shown in the East very quickly, Chicago will be 
within ten years the greatest library centre in 
America. The library privileges of New York are 
inconsiderable beside what her’s will be. 
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Chicago’s parks, we are told, are but “scantily 
embellished,” and some of the sculptures ac- 
cepted for them are “fit for laughter or pity.” 
Wendell Phillips taught us in Boston, effectually, 
that we are not in position to throw stones at 
other people’s statues; and if we accept the 
statement quoted as true —although to be just 
it should have dwelt much upon the magnificent 
park system and very little upon the scanty em- 
bellishment effected in a dozen years —it is our 
duty to add that one of these statues, that of Lin- 
coln by St. Gaudens, is worth more than all of the 
statues in Boston; and that it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether even Chicago would vote to set up in 
one of her parks a monument by a gravestone- 
maker of a local worthy, of whom not one in ten 
of her people ever heard, as Boston has just been 
doing in her Public Garden. 

What books do the Chicago people take from 
their libraries, or buy at their bookstores ?— and 
it may be remarked in passing that neither Boston 
nor New York has a bookstore so fine as the fi- 
nest in Chicago. Browning is just now the fash- 
ionable test of intellectuality. We learn that 
more copies of Browning are sold in Chicago 
year by year than in any other city in the world. 
There is no city in the country where there is 
more systematic study of Dante, where there is 
more study of Goethe, or Shakespeare, or Homer, 
— especially among women. The activities and 
influence of women are a proper and important 
criterion for measuring any city. The Boston 
Women’s Club and Women’s Union are organi- 
zations for which we all have high esteem. The 
presidents of both would say that the Chicago 
Women’s Club is the strongest organization of the 
kind in the country. Our educational] reformers 
are all talking now about manual training. The 
Chicago Manual Training School has no equal in 
Boston or in New England. Will it be said that 
the half dozen leading newspapers of New York 
where the World’s Fair is not to be held, are 
abler, brighter, or broader than those of Chi- 
cago? or will it be denied that the papers of 
Philadelphia, where the exposition of 1876 was 
so successfully managed, are on the whole much 
less considerable? The newspapers of Boston 








are of course the best in the world, and need 
not be brought into comparison. 
What is the index of “public spirit”? Is it 


patriotism? is it interest in national questions, in 
history and politics? There happens to lie on 
our table the Chicago 7rzbune of February 23, 
1890, containing reports of the celebrations in 
Chicago of Washington’s Birthday. Two audi- 
ences of five thousand people, one of them an 
audience of young people, crowded the great new 
Auditorium at different hours on that day, to 
listen to stirring addresses. Audiences of be- 
tween two and three thousand twice crowded the 
Music Hall. And there was the great banquet 
of the Union League Club in the evening, with 
the speeches by Chief Justice Fuller and others, 
which were telegraphed over the country. Each 
year the Union League Club meets the expenses 
of great meetings for the promotion of patri- 
otism and good citizenship. Is Boston’s Somerset 
Club informed by a more generous and efficient 
public spirit? Does the Algonquin do more for 
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the general good? We chanced to be in Chicage 
on the centennial of Washington’s inauguration, 
the 3oth of April, 1889. The buildings could 
not be seen for the flags that covered them. 
There was no school without its celebration, no 
church without its special service, and in the 
afternoon a dozen halls were thronged, some of 
them by ten thousand people, to listen to Judge 
Gresham, or Robert Lincoln, or other favorite 
speakers, and to sing patriotic songs. The pageant 
in New York was doubtless more imposing, but 
the observance in Chicago was certainly more 
intellectual and we think of much more real con- 
sequence. Little of it all found its way to our 
Boston papers, because New York monopolized 
attention, not because Boston had important pro- 
ceedings of her own on that great day to chron- 
icle — she scarcely recognized the day atall. But 
to us it was so stirring, as much of similar sort at 
other times has been, that we have sometimes 
said,—and we think that no one loves Boston 
and New England more than we love them — that 
we have to go to Chicago occasionally to quicken 
our own public spirit and get a broader view of 
the country. 

Who are these leaders of Chicago life and Chi- 
cago enterprises? They are New Englanders, or 
the sons of New Englanders, almost all of them, 
the brainiest brothers in the households from 
which they emigrated, affectionate subscribers 
still for Boston newspapers. That their streets, 
where seventy years ago was an empty swamp, 
are not yet all lined with Parthenons and crowded 
by Panathenaic processions is no wonder. The 
wonder is, as Charles Dudley Warner has recently 
so well pointed out, precisely that the currents of 
her intellectual life already pulsate so strongly. 
The need that pressed first and sorest was of 
course the material need. There will long be 
crassnesses and crudenesses in great new cities, 
which old ones have outgrown; “ pigs’ feet” 
will doubtless be an important commodity in Chi- 
cago for some time to come—we are glad to 
admit an article on “ pigs’ feet” to this number 
ot our magazine, in our series of Chicago articles. 
But our writer’s general picture of Chicago is a 
picture — so far as it has lines of truth at all — of 
twenty years ago, not a picture of next year, nor 
of this year, nor of last year. Chicago has already 
“taken to culture”; and when she takes to cul- 
ture, as Mr. Warner with true western buoyancy 
has said, she will “make it hum,’ as she makes 
everything else “hum.” She can be quite safely 
trusted to make the “art department” of her 
great Fair “hum.” To assume, as is done in this 
article, that some assurance is necessary, before 
Boston lends a hand, that the men of Chicago 
have some other conception of a world’s fair than 
that of “a cattle show with a pumpkin attach- 
ment,” is simply to expose Boston to laughter — 
and to be laughed at is a very dreadful thing. It 
is urged that Chicago “is not quite ready to 
make, without outside help, an adequate World’s 
Fair’’; and that of course is true, as it would also 
be true of New York and of Scituate. The pre- 
sumption is that in such an undertaking she will 
need and will have the generous assistance of 
every city in the land. If Boston, or any other 
single city, should ungraciously withhold her im- 
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portant contributions, it would probably affect the 
success of the Fair very little; but it would affect 
the reputation of that city very much. Let every 
city give after its kind. If Chicago’s parks need 
“embellishment ”’ for the occasion, let Boston 
lend her some of her own embellishments — we 
can spare some of them for a year, by adequate 
self-sacrifice. Many believed that New York 
would have been the better place for this World’s 
Fair. But New York, never to our thinking 
showing herself the equal of Chicago in “ public 
spirit,” allowed her birthright to be sold amid 
the jealousies and quarrels of Republican and 
Democratic bosses. It is but a just punishment that 
Chicago, with an unbroken front and what seems 
to us a most energetic “ public spirit,” secured the 
prize which will enable her to figure before the 
civilized world for the next two years as our 
capital. The energy, and comprehensiveness, and 
wisdom, and good taste, with which the men of 
Chicago have completed their preliminary organ- 
ization and are pushing their great work, are ex- 
emplary and amazing. Whatever trifles may prop- 
erly be criticised — as where in so stupendous an 
enterprise may they not be — in the main, Chicago 
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is managing this matter in a true and great way, 
showing just that spirit and capacity and aim 
which the captious critics denied her. Let her 
sister cities in all good nature congratulate her 
and lend a hand. A journal which lies before us 
quotes from a Chicago paper the judgment that 
the reason why New York lost’ the Fair was 
because she has not eyes that see beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains. We all of us in the Fast 
live too much in the things this side of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Many of us, even in Bos- 
ton, need to learn that no watches west of the 
Hudson River are any longer set by Park Street 
clock. We need to learn that we are provincial, 
and offensive, and ludicrous, when we fail to know 
and to show that we know that the great West is 
throbbing with vigorous intellectual life and great 
intellectual ambitions. And there was never so 
good a time as the present for all of us in Boston 
to find out, and to show that we have found out, 
that when the men who have made Chicago 
work for a World’s Fair and get it, it is fair 
to presume that they have something else in 
mind than “a cattle show with a pumpkin attach- 
ment.” 
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My lady leans on her violin; 
A bit of a jubilant song she plays; 
And I am no more what I have been, 
3ut a cavalier of the knightly days! 


The mood of my lady changes,— lo! 
She plays to me now but martial things; 
And straight to the battle I boldly go, 
In the world’s wild days with the warlike kings! 


My lady draweth her bow again; 
Out rings a rollicking sea-song clear; 
Ho! ho! my bark’s on the Spanish main, 
And I am a swart-browed buccaneer ! 


My lady plays in a sleepy style; 
Egyptians languorous I’m among; 
And I linger beside the loitering Nile 
In the days when the silent Sphinx was young! 


My lady turns from her violin; 
All of my fancies fade away; 
And I am again what I have been, 
Merely a mortal of to-day! 
— Susie M. Best. 
* 
* * 
ONE OF LONGFELLOW’S LETTERS. 
“I WOULD praise them more, had you praised 
me less,” 


Is a flower from his Muse, enfolding for aye 
Its coveted secret in rosy duress, 


OMNIBUS. 


In a letter whose kindness is clear as day, 
Revealing the grace and fragrance divine 
Of a heart-flower of his for a handful of mine. 


More precious to me was the praise implied, 
And the thorn thereof, than the praise ex- 
pressed ; 
For my heart, I trow, was more fit to be tried, 
Than its tribute was, by his friendly test, — 
Discerning the dew on flower and thorn, 
And the blush of the splendor whereof they were 
born! 


In the smile, I fancied, his letter reflected 
And flashed in the face of my love-smitten 
muse, 

A faint gleam of humor my fond glance detected, 
Yet not the least glimpse of it willing to lose! 
But it symboled the span— ’twas the poet’s last 

year — 
From friendship’s first smile to its farewell tear! 


Even thus are the poets repaid by the Muse, 
With one living line, or one deathless lay; 
(And richer the meed she is loath to refuse, 
Than that she bestows in a warm-hearted way) 
From the happy Bohemian upholding her throne, 
To the prince who is king in a realm of his own. 


Her favoring glance, but a transient gleam 
For the many, a deathless smile for the few, — 
Or a bosom-friend, or a beautiful dream,— 
She rejects no lover because he is new; 
But replies when his rhapsodies run to excess, 
“T would praise them more, had you praised me 
less.”’ —D. M. Fones. 
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